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Preface 


The Spanish Civil War was the most important conflict in Europe in the 
decade prior to World War II and has generated an enormous literature. 
Even after the passage of three generations it continues to stimulate inter- 
est. The controversies ignited by the war still find partisans, well beyond 
Spain, while within the country the war continues to play a dominant 
role both in historiography and in partisan discourse. 

The first objective history, published by Hugh Thomas in 1961, was 
expanded into a more thorough 1,100-page work sixteen years later. 
Though no single volume can capture completely and definitively a con- 
flict that was as complex as the French Revolution, the revised edition of 
Thomas remains unsurpassed as a single-volume narrative. The present 
book does not offer an exhaustive description of the war, but tries to clar- 
ify the key issues, discussing the most salient themes within an analytical 
and comparative framework, while incorporating the results of the most 
recent research. It especially seeks to respond to the injunction of José 
Ortega y Gasset in 1938 that the most important thing to understand 
about the war is the nature of its origins. 
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Introduction 


Civil War in Twentieth-Century Europe 


The Spanish civil war was the most important political and military strug- 
gle in Europe during the decade prior to World War II. It not only polar- 
ized Spain, but produced an intense reaction among millions all over 
Europe and the Americas. The war was given many names. Leftists, as 
well as many liberals, termed it varyingly “fascism versus democracy,” 
“the people versus the oligarchy” (or “against the army”), “revolution 
versus counterrevolution,” and even “the future versus the past.” Right- 
ists and conservatives at different times called it a struggle of “Christianity 
versus atheism,” “Western civilization against communism,” “Spain ver- 
sus anti-Spain,” and “law and order against subversion.” These labels 
were antithetical, but nonetheless not always mutually exclusive, for the 
war was extremely complicated and contradictory, and there were greater 
or lesser amounts of truth in most of these appellations, although some 
were more accurate than others. 

The war began over internal issues in Spain, but once all three major 
European dictatorships initiated limited intervention, many people began 
to see it as an international conflict by proxy. In other countries, attitudes 
were sometimes colored more by opinion about the intervening states 
than about the Spanish conflict itself, for the outcome was perceived by 
many as potentially changing the balance of power in Western Europe. 

It is important to keep in mind that the civil war in Spain occurred in 
the middle of an era of civil war in many European countries, a period 
that stretched from 1918 to 1949. In that sense the Spanish war was 
unique above all because it was the only civil war to take place in a West 
European country, and the only one to break out during the interwar era, 
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as distinct from World War I and its immediate aftermath and World 
War II. 

The three decades from 1914 to 1945 were the era of world wars, the 
most destructive conflicts in history, but in Europe, where these struggles 
began, this was also the period of the most intense internal political con- 
flict. It produced civil wars in many countries — Russia, Finland, Latvia, 
Spain, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Poland, as well as extended 
insurgency and revolt in Germany, while a number of other countries 
sometimes found themselves on the brink of civil conflict. All this poses 
the question as to why the era of the most extensive international struggle 
was also the time of the most intense internal conflict. 

Some of the major causes of the world wars are clear enough, in terms 
of the clash of competing empires and of nationalism, militarism, and 
closed economic competition, extensive application of modern industrial 
technology, modern mass mobilization, propaganda systems, and radi- 
cal new ideologies. The wars often stimulated tensions within nations, 
as well, while other influences simultaneously encouraged internal con- 
flict. The early twentieth century was a time of rapid and decisive change 
in industry, economics, and technology, and also in social and cultural 
transformation. Traditional society and culture were challenged as never 
before by the onset of what some historians call “classical modernity,” 
which produced unique problems and opportunities that were accompa- 
nied by unprecedented turbulence. The transformation of ordinary life by 
technology was paralleled by the rise of new political and social ideolo- 
gies, which in certain cases evolved into mass movements. The liberalism 
of the preceding generations had become conservative, challenged by 
anarchism, socialism, communism, and radical nationalism, followed by 
fascism. Little, in fact, in the way of new ideologies has been introduced 
since that time. 

Rapid transformation was accompanied by a sharp rise in popular 
expectations, which fueled further demands for change, often of a rev- 
olutionary nature. Social and political revolt erupted in the European 
and world periphery in the decade prior to World War I, beginning with 
the First Russian Revolution in 1905, followed by the Iranian revolution 
of 1906, the great Rumanian peasant revolt of 1907, the Young Turk 
rebellion of 1908, the Greek military revolt of 1909, the overthrow of 
the Portuguese monarchy and the beginning of the Mexican revolution 
in 1910, and the Chinese revolution in 1911. 

These tensions moved inward from the periphery of Europe to its 
core during World War I, which increasingly strained political and social 
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bonds within European states. The war, not the revolutionary move- 
ments, generated the breakdown of the Tsarist regime in Russia in 1917, 
and when the war ended in the following year, similar collapse or over- 
throw threatened in much of eastern and central Europe. The year 1919 
was a time of unprecedented internal conflict throughout much of the 
world. 

By 1918, civil war had broken out in Finland and Russia, and it was 
not the traditional kind of civil war in which two contestants engage in a 
power struggle with equivalent goals and similar values, but a new kind 
of revolutionary civil war of the sort first essayed in France during the 
1790s and in 1871. In the new civil wars, sharply contrasting revolu- 
tionary and counterrevolutionary programs vied for power, aiming not 
merely at political domination, but at imposing totally contrasting pro- 
grams in society, economics, culture, and even religion — two completely 
antagonistic ways of life, virtually two different civilizations. These civil 
conflicts were fought with unprecedented bitterness and violence, extend- 
ing far beyond the field of battle. Red Terror and its counterrevolutionary 
counterpart during the Russian civil war sought not merely to conquer, 
but to some extent to eradicate the opposition completely, rooting out 
antagonists physically as well as politically, as though they represented 
contending religious or metaphysical principles, forces of absolute good 
or evil that had not merely to be conquered but completely extirpated. 
The result was unprecedented political violence in many different parts of 
the former Tsarist empire, while violent internal conflict also broke out 
in central and southern Europe. Some historians refer to the insurgencies 
and revolts that took place in Germany between 1918 and 1923 as the 
“German civil war,” but in fact German institutions never completely 
broke down. Hungary, however, underwent a three-month Communist 
dictatorship, whereas in Italy, three years of internal strife resulted in the 
development of a new kind of radical and violent authoritarianism in the 
form of Fascism. 

Internal conditions within Europe only stabilized during the mid- 
19208, then had to face new turmoil with the onset of the Great Depres- 
sion in 1930. Millions of people turned to communism or variants of 
fascism as a remedy, although communism was not successful in spread- 
ing very far beyond the Soviet Union. Instead, half the countries in Europe 
fell under the domination of nationalist dictatorships, the most powerful 
and radical of which, Hitler’s Nazi regime, soon provoked another gigan- 
tic war. During this second world war, violence reached unprecedented 
heights both militarily and also sometimes politically, as sharp internal 
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conflicts broke out in a number of countries. Both Yugoslavia and Greece 
underwent major and prolonged revolutionary civil wars, while the impo- 
sition of Soviet-style communism in Poland produced a limited kind of 
civil war there, as in the former Baltic states, Ukraine, and Belarus. 

This era of massive conflict only came to an end after 1945, when 
relative stability was achieved with the triumph of democracy in most of 
Western Europe and the imposition of communist totalitarianism in the 
east. During the three preceding decades, however, the level of internal 
strife within European countries had been without precedent in modern 
times. 

In this perspective, civil war in Spain was not a complete anomaly, but 
rather the only massive internal conflict to break out in Western Europe 
during the 1930s. It would reflect all the tensions, hatreds and ideologies 
found in these other conflicts, while adding further features of its own, 
characteristic of Spain and to some extent of Europe as a whole during 
the decade before World War II. 


Modernization and Conflict in Spain 


From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, Spain experienced less inter- 
nal conflict than other large Western countries such as France, England, 
or Germany. This changed drastically, however, with the transition to 
modern politics in the nineteenth century, when Spain became the most 
conflict-prone country in Western Europe. 

The long history of Spain has been marked by extreme heights and 
depths. It took the Romans much longer to conquer the peninsula — 
nearly two centuries — than any other part of their empire, but the land 
they called “Hispania” then became an important and integral part of the 
Roman world. It is from Rome that it would derive its name, languages, 
laws, culture, religion, and initial social development. After the breakup 
of Rome, the new kingdom of the Visigoths in what was then called 
“Spania” created the first of the historic nations of Europe, with a written 
legal code and the beginning of a new identity and institutional structure. 
Yet the Visigoths were never able to achieve political unity, and internal 
division contributed greatly to their sudden overthrow. 

The course of Spanish history was drastically altered in 711, when 
a Muslim invasion overthrew the Visigothic monarchy and soon occu- 
pied most of the peninsula. During the next three centuries, most of the 
country became religiously and culturally Islamic, part of the Middle 
Eastern world centered on Mecca and Bagdad. Small, isolated Christian 
communities survived only with the greatest difficulty in the northern 
mountains, but they slowly became stronger until they eventually recon- 
quered the entire peninsula. This was the only significant case in world 
history in which a major territory was not merely conquered militarily 
by Muslims, but also religiously and culturally Islamicized, and then was 
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completely reconquered by a portion of its native population, who not 
merely expelled the intruders, but also restored their own religion and 
culture. Had the Spanish never achieved anything else in all their history, 
this alone would have made them unique in human annals. 

By the sixteenth century, the crown of Spain became the strongest 
military power in Europe and the ruler of a great multinational dynas- 
tic empire that stretched from the Low Countries to include Portugal, 
much of Italy, and part of eastern France. Even more important was the 
conquest and occupation of a very large part of the Western hemisphere 
and the Philippine Islands, creating the first truly world empire in his- 
tory, one on which the sun never set. Spain was also the leader of the 
Counter-Reformation in religious affairs and achieved a Golden Age in 
high culture, particularly in religion, literature, and the arts. It reached 
the highest level of achievement in the last major phase of the traditional 
era in European history, just as that era was nearing its end. 

At that point, Spain entered a precipitous decline, never to regain such 
eminence. Although its overseas empire survived for two more centuries, 
the exorbitant cost of endless dynastic wars, combined with the failure 
to participate in the new processes of development and modernization 
that were beginning in northwestern Europe, left it greatly weakened and 
impoverished, wracked by hunger and plague that reduced the population 
by more than 15 percent. After attaining a towering level in traditional 
Western culture, Spain remained partially fixed in a traditional mold — to 
a greater extent than any of its neighbors save Portugal — so that modern 
development constituted a major challenge, met with halting and limited 
success. 

Past glories forgotten, during the seventeenth century, Spain became 
the object of myths and stereotypes, which have taken three forms. The 
first was the myth of the “Black Legend,” developed especially, albeit not 
exclusively, by Protestants abroad, who portrayed Spaniards as unusually 
cruel, aggressive, violent — even sadistic — and religiously fanatical. By the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, this was to some extent replaced by 
the stereotype of the proud, lazy, indolent, and feckless Spaniard, unable 
or uninterested in contributing to new progress and learning. Later, early 
in the nineteenth century, the third stereotype, that of “romantic Spain,” 
emerged, which put a new spin on perceived idiosyncrasies, and was the 
first of the myths to portray the Spanish in a partially favorable light. 
Foreign travelers and writers who developed this myth saw the country 
as a quaintly archaic, semi-oriental land that was fascinatingly resistant 
to modernization, with a colorful society that still prized values such 
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as honor, individual personality, physical courage, faith and idealism, 
tradition, and the arts — all qualities supposedly being lost in more modern 
but also more drab, uniform, and materialistic countries such as France 
or England. In these guises, Spain acquired a special image as a land of 
romance, quaintness, and tradition. 

The eighteenth century, the last phase of the historic Old Regime, was 
a time of recovery, suddenly brought to a violent end by Napoleon’s 
invasion in 1808. The War of Independence, as the Spanish called the 
six-year struggle that ensued, was more devastating than the wars in 
any other part of Europe, even though Spaniards gloried in the fact that 
the most powerful army in the world was never able to dominate their 
country completely, and that their popular resistance was much broader 
and more militant than that of any other enemy of Napoleon, serving 
as an inspiration to much of Europe. The French invasion, overthrow- 
ing the traditional monarchy, also opened the way for the beginning of 
modern Spanish politics, as patriotic liberals introduced the Constitution 
of 1812, the second written constitution in a large continental country. 
For the next three decades it would influence much of Europe. It also, 
however, revealed the beginning of the modern “Spanish contradiction,” 
for it gave the country a more advanced political system than an under- 
developed society and economy, with its largely traditional culture and 
weak educational structure, could sustain. As a result, the sixty-five years 
that followed were a period of prolonged convulsion, the most confused 
era anywhere in Europe, as weak governments representing small sec- 
tors of society succeeded each other in kaleidoscopic fashion. Military 
*pronunciamientos"' followed in rapid succession, sectors of the army 
acting to change governments or to provide access to new groups. In 
1821, the radical liberals, known as Exaltados, made their appearance 
and would be a regular feature of Spanish affairs for more than a hundred 
years, as new radical forces, each representing sectarian ideologies that 
appealed only to fractions of the population, sought to push the country 
into ever-more advanced change, for which it was completely unpre- 
pared. This *era of pronunciamientos," the time of maximal convulsion, 
reached a climax in the *democratic sexennium" of 1868—74, achieving 
its final reductio ad absurdum as the brief introduction of universal male 


1 The military “pronunciamiento” differed from a simple coup d'etat that sought to seize 
the government directly. In a pronunciamiento, sectors of the army merely “pronounced,” 
raising the standard of rebellion, inviting other units and political groups to join them 
and effect a change in government. This sometimes succeeded with little or no bloodshed. 
Often, however, it resulted in military combat in which the rebels sometimes lost. 
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suffrage, a temporary new dynasty, and finally a federal republic ended 
in a three-way civil war. 

Altogether, there were five different civil wars in Spain in little more 
than half a century, three of them brief and relatively limited, one of 
them - the First Carlist War of 1833-40 - long, destructive, and costly in 
the extreme. Nineteenth-century civil wars were mainly contests between 
liberal monarchists and traditionalist monarchists (the latter known as 
Carlists from Don Carlos, the first traditionalist pretender to the throne), 
which ended in complete victory for the liberals. One way or the other, 
during the nineteenth century, Spain was at war for more years than any 
other country in Europe. The century began and ended with major wars 
against France and the United States, there were five civil wars of varying 
dimensions, a brief war with Morocco, and a grand total of twenty- 
five years of colonial campaigns in Latin America, as well as other minor 
skirmishes. Semi-constant conflict was a major factor in lagging economic 
development. 

Stability was finally achieved under the restored constitutional monar- 
chy of 1875, the country’s first modern system to combine order and 
progress with basic civil rights. Economic and educational development 
accelerated after the turn of the century, and there was a new flowering 
of literature and the arts (the so-called Silver Age, after the Golden Age of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). Illiteracy decreased while public 
works expanded and the first modern social reforms were introduced. 
Industry developed more rapidly, agriculture slowly began to modernize 
its structure, and by 1930, less than half the labor force was employed 
in the countryside. Most censorship disappeared and elections slowly but 
steadily became more honest. The government avoided involvement in 
World War I, instead playing a humanitarian role of some importance 
and gaining major economic benefits as Europe’s leading neutral. By the 
19208, the country achieved one of the highest economic growth rates in 
the world, as living conditions and health standards improved rapidly. 

Nonetheless, the country entered a new era of political crisis in 1917, 
in one sense the victim of its very accomplishments, because partial 
modernization only accentuated remaining problems and contradictions. 
This was scarcely unique; these years were a time of intense conflict for 
most of Europe. The Spanish system was assailed by demands for total 
democratization in the form of a new republic on the one hand and for 
social revolution on the other. The Spanish Socialist Party (PSOE) and its 
trade union affiliate, the General Union of Labor (UGT), developed more 
slowly than their counterparts in other countries, but a different kind of 
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revolutionary worker movement emerged in the form of anarchosyndi- 
calism, which came to dominate the rival trade union movement, the 
National Confederation of Labor (CNT). The anarchists sought a utopia 
based on autonomous communes and trade unions, without a central 
government. 

The Socialists’ first attempt at a general strike failed in 1917; nearly a 
hundred people were killed in the strike and its repression, and from 1919 
political violence increased. Between 1897 and 1921, three prime minis- 
ters were assassinated by anarchists, and there were two other attempts 
on the principal leader of the Conservative Party and three attempts on 
the life of the king, Alfonso XIII. Outbursts of anarchist violence some- 
times drew severe repression by the police and the military. The Socialists 
usually avoided violence, but the anarchists were flanked by an incendi- 
ary new rival, the small Spanish Communist Party (PCE), which further 
contributed to the political terrorism in which several hundred people 
were slain between 1919 and 1923. 

The country faced horizontal cleavage as well as vertical sociopolitical 
conflict. Though Spain was one of the oldest, if not the oldest, histor- 
ical states in Europe, dating from the Visigothic monarchy in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, it encountered much difficulty in becoming a mod- 
ern and unified, politically mobilized nation during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Geographically, it is divided by multiple mountain 
chains. Also, in addition to common Spanish, it is home to three other 
languages — Catalan in the northeast, Basque in the north, and Galician 
in the northwest. The problems of backwardness were compounded by 
very uneven economic development, with the bulk of it concentrated in 
the north and northeast. Because of these divisions and a lagging educa- 
tional system, the sense of political unity or all-Spanish nationalism was 
comparatively weak, and by the early twentieth century was challenged 
by regional nationalist movements in the two most modern and indus- 
trialized areas, Catalonia and the Basque Country, each of which had its 
own language (though each region, in a typical Spanish fashion, was also 
severely divided internally). Basque nationalism was minoritarian for a 
long time, but Catalan nationalism gained strength much more rapidly. 

Moreover, Spain’s only new venture abroad blew up in its face. The 
country’s leaders had avoided participation in the new European impe- 
rialism of the late nineteenth century, but France’s takeover of nearly all 
Morocco in 1913 maneuvered Madrid into accepting a small protectorate 
over the northern 5 percent of that country, in order to safeguard its own 
frontiers. Native insurrection in northern Morocco, however, expanded 
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into the most dynamic revolt anywhere in the Afro-Asian world after 
1919. It inflicted a humiliating defeat on the Spanish army in 1921, 
which further fueled a mood of crisis in Spain. 

By this point, the country had become so fragmented that even a 
momentarily reunited Liberal Party was unable to provide effective lead- 
ership, and to the initial applause of many moderates and liberals, a 
senior military commander, General Miguel Primo de Rivera, introduced 
a temporary dictatorship in 1923. With French assistance, he resolved the 
conflict in Morocco, while repressing political violence inside Spain with 
minimal force. For five years the country enjoyed the greatest prosperity 
in its history, but by the end of the decade it reached a political dead 
end. The dictatorship had been heralded as a brief interregnum to solve 
problems, introduce more efficient administration, and achieve political 
reform. It did solve one or two problems temporarily, but also created 
a political desert, suppressing the old parliamentary parties without cre- 
ating anything to replace them. Facing failure at the beginning of 1930, 
Primo de Rivera resigned, but no new leadership emerged to lead the way 
back to parliamentary government. Opposition mounted and also became 
more radical, calling for an end to the monarchy itself, even though 
the brief federal republic of 1873-74 had been a total and unmitigated 
disaster. 

Hope nonetheless springs eternal, and thus the only revolutionary pro- 
cess in the midst of interwar Europe opened in Spain in 1931. It was 
absolutely unique in the Europe of that generation in not having been 
stimulated or catalyzed by war, but was the result almost exclusively of 
endogenous factors during a time of peace. It was by no means clear in 
1931, however, that a revolutionary process, as distinct from a transition 
to full democracy, was beginning, for sudden change had been a common 
feature of Spanish political life during the preceding century. 

Thanks largely to its neutrality, the country had been spared the full 
effects of Europe’s post-World War I crisis, even though it underwent 
some of the same experiences encountered elsewhere. The immediate 
catalyst for regime change was the experience of the Primo de Rivera 
dictatorship from 1923 to 1930, even though it had been one of the 
mildest of all the forms of authoritarianism of the era. By contrast, 
when temporary dictatorships came to an end in Greece and Yugoslavia 
during those years, there was little resistance to the return of the old 
system. 

Why was Spain different? There are several answers. In Greece, the 
dictatorship of 1926 was so brief that it failed to fully replace the 
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parliamentary system, but the Spanish dictatorship lasted long enough 
to obliterate the preceding parliamentary institutions. Upon its downfall, 
the monarchy was not reinforced by strong sentiments of nationalism, 
as in a number of other countries, while the former conservative leaders 
were aging and also singularly inept. A generational change had set in, 
with neither youth nor energy at the service of the monarchy. Equally 
important, new elections were delayed for fifteen months. Though the 
republicans failed completely in their attempt at military insurrection at 
the close of 1930, the weak and compromising monarchist government 
did not ban them from political participation, and they did much better in 
municipal elections held on April 12, 1931. Monarchist candidates tech- 
nically won by a considerable margin, but their defeat in nearly all the 
larger cities generated an enormous surge of confidence within the new 
republican coalition. The few remaining monarchist leaders lost their 
nerve, and the republicans flatly rejected the crown’s offer to hold demo- 
cratic national elections to determine a new constitution. Alfonso XIII left 
the country within less than forty-eight hours, and a democratic republic 
was proclaimed on April 14, 1931 without the benefit of a referendum or 
parliamentary elections, although its legitimacy was accepted by a large 
part of political opinion. 

Events in Spain illustrated the truism that revolutionary processes are 
often initiated rapidly and peacefully, and with comparatively little effort. 
This generalization does not always hold, but it accurately describes the 
situation in France in 1789, in Russia in March 1917, and in Spain in 
1931. A revolutionary process begun with little conflict evolves through 
several phases, of which the initial ones are comparatively moderate, and 
this once more describes the situation in Spain, for the new regime of 
April 1931 took the form of a democratic republic, based on the existing 
social and economic structures. One of its Socialist ministers, Francisco 
Largo Caballero, declared that in Spain, “extremism” could have no 
future because of the success of peaceful reformism. Ironically, within 
little more than three years, he himself would be one of the key leaders 
to take up “extremism” as an indispensable tactic. 

Events in Spain were not as telescoped as in Russia in 1917, for Spain 
was initially a stable country that had very recently enjoyed a limited 
degree of prosperity, and was completely at peace, not subject to any 
international pressures. The chronology of events was more similar to 
that of France in the 1790s. The mistake made by one of the Republican 
leaders, when he contrasted his country’s seemingly peaceful democrati- 
zation with the violence of revolutionary France, was to compare Spain in 
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1931 with the France of the Terror in 1792-93, whereas the comparison 
should have been with the much more moderate France of 1789. Spain 
would achieve radicalization soon enough. 

In Spain, there had first occurred the most basic of all revolutions — 
the sociopsychological revolution of rising expectations, which took place 
during the generation of 1914-31. This had grown stronger not so much 
because of political development, but because of the rapid economic 
expansion and sociocultural change of the 1920s, for some years one 
of the most rapid in the world, producing an initial “takeoff” of mod- 
ernization that was brutally truncated, but not completely reversed, by 
the Great Depression. Employment in the primary sector had dropped to 
less than half the labor force, and these decisive changes sparked increas- 
ing demand for greater political expression and social and institutional 
transformation. Initial effects of the Great Depression were proportion- 
ately milder than in most other countries, but their consequences further 
encouraged political demands. All this reflects perfectly the behavorial 
or Tocquevillian theory of revolution, which holds that a revolutionary 
upsurge is not usually the result of increasing oppression, or even of 
structural conditions per se, but is triggered, in a seeming paradox, by 
greater freedom and notable improvement of conditions, especially when 
the latter are temporarily stymied by a new setback — in Spain's case the 
dictatorship — followed by economic depression and the political conflicts 
of the new regime. 

The other major explanation is the structuralist theory, most widely 
exemplified by Marxism, although there are other variants, as well. The 
behaviorist theory does not completely deny the significance of the struc- 
turalist interpretation, for if no structural contradiction or lag existed, the 
behaviorist sequence that directly triggers revolution would not have such 
effect. In North European, mainly Protestant, countries, the leadership of 
modernizing elites effected an evolutionary transformation that resolved 
internal contradictions, at least to the extent of reducing revolutionary 
pressures, the principal exception being the “reactionary revolution” of 
the American Civil War. In the rest of Europe, modernizing elites — albeit 
varying enormously in their levels of achievement — proved unequal to the 
task, failing to resolve the conflicts and contradictions that, in the indi- 
cated behaviorist sequence, might quickly develop into full revolutionary 
crisis. 

By 1930, Spain had entered a kind of “development trap,” in the mid- 
dle phase of modernization, which creates the greatest conflict. There had 
been sufficient growth to stimulate demands for further rapid improve- 
ments, for which, however, the means would not be at hand until the 
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country was able to move into a mature phase of modernization. It was 
momentarily caught in the middle of the road, the most dangerous place 
to be, and the potential for radicalization was further encouraged by its 
demographic structure. As in Russia, Germany, and Italy, the new gen- 
eration had produced the largest cohort of young males that had ever 
existed in absolute terms, one that was also larger proportionately than 
any that would come after. 

These dangers were not apparent in 1931, for the governing coalition 
initially agreed on a liberal, democratic, and parliamentary republic. Yet 
of the three sectors that led the new system — the middle-class left Repub- 
licans, the Socialists, and the centrist Radicals — only the latter considered 
liberal democracy and the rules of the electoral parliamentary system of 
a value. By contrast, the left Republicans, or the “bourgeois left,” as they 
were called, identified the new Republic not so much with a democratic 
process to be scrupulously respected as with a radical reform project, for 
which Manuel Azaña and other leaders sometimes used the term “rev- 
olution.” To them, “the Republic” meant less a political system than a 
special cultural and institutional reform program, under which it was 
indispensable to exclude permanently Catholics and conservatives from 
any participation in government. 

Twenty years earlier, some of the left Republicans had held more mod- 
erate attitudes, mindful of the fact that extremism and intransigence had 
led the country to disaster during the era of pronunciamientos. They were 
radicalized by the experience of the Primo de Rivera regime, concluding 
that compromise and cooperation would lead only to renewed power 
for the right, which they now concluded - erroneously — had become 
so eroded politically as to find itself on the scrap heap of history. Their 
attitude was therefore somewhat contradictory. On the one hand, left 
Republicans were convinced that historical change had eviscerated con- 
servative interests, but on the other hand, they insisted on the need to 
repress these interests vigorously, even, if necessary, at the cost of demo- 
cratic practice and full civil rights. 

To an even greater degree, the Socialists, whose numbers now 
expanded rapidly for the first time, pledged only limited loyalty to the 
new democratic regime. Most of their leaders were convinced that it was 
inaugurating a basic change that permanently subjugated conservative 
political interests, initiating an open-ended reform bound to culminate 
in socialism. Conservative forces appeared to be completely disorga- 
nized and had done nothing to defend the monarchy, and therefore the 
Socialists inaccurately concluded that in the future, such interests could 
do little to prevent the coming of socialism. 
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The left Republicans and Socialists therefore crafted a radically 
reformist regime that almost immediately moved to curb certain civil 
rights and throttle opposition, resulting in a system that Javier Tusell, 
Spain’s leading political historian at the century’s end, would tersely 
define as “a not very democratic democracy” - perhaps the best brief 
description of the Second Republic ever coined. This first became appar- 
ent in the religious sphere, when the new government failed to move 
swiftly to curb the “burning of the monasteries” on May 11-12, 1931, 
only one month into the new regime. A mood of increasingly radical 
anticlericalism had been building for more than a generation. Organized 
mobs, mainly of anarchists and Republican extremists, burned more than 
a hundred churches and other religious buildings in Madrid and other 
cities, so that, after initial indifference, the army finally had to be called 
in to restore order. 

Elections to a constituent parliament that would draft a new consti- 
tution were held in June 1931, conducted on the basis of granting full 
rights only to pro-Republican forces. Conservative opinion was still in 
shock since the fall of the monarchy, and was not well enough organized 
to have won the contest in any event, but campaigning by the opposition 
was actively discouraged, helping the governing coalition win a very large 
majority of the seats. This had the effect of producing a new constitution, 
strongly influenced by that of the Weimar Republic in Germany, that did 
not accurately reflect much of Spanish opinion, but rejected consensus 
and categorically restricted the rights of Catholics. This would make any 
broad national accord almost impossible, because Catholicism was still 
the predominant religion and could still mobilize more support than any 
individual political movement. 

Extreme anticlericalism was fairly common in southwestern Europe 
and parts of Latin America in the early twentieth century. The transition 
to modern parliamentary government and separation of church and state 
had generated conflict ever since the French Revolution. Sharp restriction 
of religious freedom, along with the persecution of the Church, produced 
great tension in such diverse countries as France, Portugal, and Mexico, 
in the latter country sparking a kind of civil war between 1926 and 1929. 
Rather than drawing lessons from these conflicts, the Spanish left was 
determined to follow their example. 

Ironically, at the point that the Vatican and Church leaders were 
willing for the first time to accept an American-style separation of 
church and state, the leftist parties rejected an initial constitutional draft 
that proposed such terms, based on complete religious freedom for all 
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parties. They insisted on regulations that sharply restricted certain 
Catholic activities, especially of the monastic orders, and expelled the 
Jesuits (for the third time in Spanish history). In addition, they announced 
plans to prohibit religious orders from teaching, with the goal of crippling 
Catholic education and making instruction a monopoly of the state. These 
policies of 1931-33 were only the beginning; by June 1936, religious 
services would be suppressed altogether in some districts and Catholic 
schools closed in most parts of the country. 

The key leaders of the new regime were Manuel Azaña and the left 
Republicans, whose preferred model was the French Third Republic, 
founded in 1871. Their tactics, however, differed crucially from those of 
their French predecessors. The Third Republic began as a counterrevolu- 
tionary regime that sharply repressed the Commune of Paris, its moderate 
leaders understanding that a new regime could only be consolidated if it 
were orderly and law-abiding.* The French Republic had evolved care- 
fully, step by step, and did not proceed to separation of church and state, 
accompanied by confiscation of church buildings, the suppression of the 
orders, and closure of most Catholic schools, until three decades had 
passed and the new regime had become fully consolidated. 

The French republican leaders had already acquired extensive expe- 
rience before gaining power, whereas most of the new Spanish leaders 
and parliamentary deputies in 1931 were novices. The French regime had 
initially been led by moderates; the Spanish government of 1931-33 was 
dominated by a coalition of the more extreme Republicans and Socialists. 
Freed of pressure from the left, the French leaders at first avoided extreme 
political anticlericalism to concentrate on education and the “revolution 
of the conscience,” but the insistence of Spanish left Republicans in rely- 
ing on Socialist support, rather than on an agreement with the moderate 
center, encouraged a more doctrinaire position in Madrid. 

Even so, the first rebellion against the new regime did not stem from 
the right but from the extreme revolutionary left of the anarchosyndicalist 
CNT (increasingly dominated by the revolutionaries of the FAI — Iberian 
Anarchist Federation) and the very small Communist Party (PCE). The 
PCE followed Comintern strategy of attempting to promote insurrection 
and revolution whenever possible, but was much too small to accomplish 
anything. Meanwhile, activists of the FAI-CNT used the inauguration of 


2 They were not, however, invariably faithful to such standards, in 1878 canceling the 
election of seventy-two deputies on the grounds that “Catholic interests” had promoted 
them, as though Catholic interests did not have an equal right to mobilize and campaign. 
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a new regime as opportunity to wreak vengeance on their enemies. They 
committed twenty-three political murders in Barcelona during the first 
weeks of the Republic and launched three successive revolutionary insur- 
rections in January 1932, January 1933, and December 1933. Anarchists 
did not consider these outbursts as civil war per se, but as the beginning 
of what they vainly hoped would be a nationwide uprising against the 
capitalist system. Each insurrection took place in half a dozen or more 
provinces, but each was poorly organized and none threatened to desta- 
bilize the Republic, despite acts of terrorism and the deaths of several 
hundred people. 

Small sectors of the extreme right encouraged a feeble military revolt, 
led by José Sanjurjo, one of the country’s most prominent generals, which 
broke out on August 1o, 1932, but nearly all the Army ignored it. Ten 
people died. During the first three years of the Republic, violent enemies 
of the new regime enjoyed little support.None of the four revolts — three 
by the extreme revolutionary left and one by the radical right — seriously 
threatened the new system. 

The Republic frequently restricted civil rights and imposed more 
sweeping censorship than had normally existed under the constitutional 
monarchy. A special Law for the Defense of the Republic gave the govern- 
ment broad powers to suspend civil rights and constitutional guarantees. 
This was modified slightly in 1933, but Republican law continued to 
provide for three different levels of suspension of civil rights — “state 
of alarm,” “state of prevention,” and martial law — which were fre- 
quently invoked, both against the moderate and the extreme right and 
against the extreme left, so that altogether the Second Republic passed 
approximately as many days under suspended or partially suspended 
constitutional guarantees as under constitutional normality. Similarly, 
the Republicans supplemented the paramilitary constabulary known as 
the Civil Guard, responsible for order in the countryside, with a new 
security corps, the Assault Guards, patterned after new security corps of 
the Weimar Republic in Germany and designed for use in the cities. The 
very nomenclature of “Assault” was a reflection of the general movement 
toward the paramilitary in European affairs, as well as of the aggressive 
policy of the new regime. 

During 1932, the government introduced reforms in labor affairs, 
favoring the interests of organized labor, attempted to reorganize the 
Army, and instituted a statute of autonomy for Catalonia. In the fol- 
lowing year, it moved to deal with the long-standing problem of agrar- 
ian reform and land tenure in a country in which nearly one-fifth of 
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the population consisted of landless farm laborers and their families. 
Political opinion polarized further, even though the resulting legislation 
was modest in scope. 

The main moderate party in Spain was the confusingly named middle- 
class Radicals, who no longer corresponded to their label. With the 
Republic they moved decisively to the center, because their primary goal 
of democracy had been obtained. They dropped out of the official coali- 
tion in 1932, citing the inappropriateness of including Socialists in the 
government of a regime constitutionally based on private property. Mean- 
while, the main sectors of the right finally began to organize, forming 
the Spanish Catholic Confederation of Autonomous Rightists (CEDA), 
henceforth the largest single political party in Spain and proportionately 
the largest Catholic party anywhere in the world. The size and strength 
of such resurgence shocked the left, revealing how superficial was the 
latter’s analysis of Spanish society. 

With the passage of time, clear divergences opened between the left 
Republicans and the Socialists, putting an end to the governing coalition 
in September 1933 and setting the stage for general elections two months 
later. After two and a half years of the Republic, most Socialists began 
to express grave disillusionment with the new regime, which no longer 
seemed to be leading to socialism. Even though the coalition had just 
completed a new electoral law designed to perpetuate leftist domination 
by giving greatly disproportionate representation to large alliances, the 
Socialists abruptly rejected further coalition with their former left Repub- 
lican allies, whom they now denounced as hopelessly “bourgeois.” 

The elections of 1933 produced a result almost diametrically opposite 
to the balloting two years earlier, when the CEDA won a plurality, albeit 
not a majority, of seats. The number of Socialist deputies declined, while 
the left Republicans were almost wiped out. The leaders of these last 
two groups responded with demands that the president of the Republic, 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, cancel the results and permit them to change the 
rules for new elections in order to guarantee victory for a chastened and 
reunited left. They did not charge that the balloting had been unfair or 
invalid, but simply protested the fact that victory had gone to the right 
and center. Whereas the CEDA had accepted an electoral law written 
by its opponents, the left contended that the Catholic party could not 
be permitted to win elections — even under rules drawn up by the left — 
because the CEDA proposed fundamental changes in the Republican 
system. Although the left had just finished drastically altering Spain’s 
political system and the Socialists proposed to go much farther yet to 
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introduce socialism, the left maintained that the Catholic right could not 
be allowed to introduce any other changes, irregardless of how many 
votes it received. The left insisted that the Republic constituted not an 
equal democratic regime for all, but a special project exclusively aligned 
with the left. 

This position was unprecedented in the recent history of European 
parliamentary regimes. German Social Democrats, for example, had gone 
to great lengths to defend equal rights for all in the founding of the 
Weimar Republic, and even the revolutionary “Maximalist” Socialists of 
Italy in 1919-22 had never seriously proposed to manipulate electoral 
outcomes. Facing the rise of Fascism, their last major initiative had been 
the “legalitarian strike” of mid-1922, which merely asked for a return to 
law and order and to democratic government. 

What were the sources of the Spanish left’s “patrimonial” concept of 
an exclusively leftist regime? This is difficult to determine. Only ten years 
earlier, in 1923, most of the left had demanded full democratization. 
As soon as it arrived, they rejected it when it failed to guarantee their 
domination. 

The first Spanish left, the liberals of 1810, had been realistic, coherent, 
and moderate. Even though at that time Spain lacked the civil society to 
sustain a modern parliamentary system, the Constitution of 1812 that 
they created served as a beacon of European liberalism, from Portugal 
to Russia, for the following generation. The seeds of the intransigent or 
extreme left emerged in the “exaltados” of 1821-23, who were willing to 
impose their values by fair means or foul. During most of the nineteenth 
century, this had meant a combination of military pronunciamientos — 
the majority were on behalf of more liberal agendas — and urban riots. 
The rise of the revolutionary worker movements — anarchosyndicalist 
and Marxist — accentuated this extremism. The attitude that developed 
held that anything opposed to the left was reactionary and ipso facto 
illegitimate, a posture not to be found in equivalent form elsewhere in 
Western Europe. 

In November 1933, President Alcalá Zamora, a liberal Catholic, 
rejected four different requests from left Republicans and Socialists to 
cancel the results of honest elections and change the rules ex post facto. 
Nonetheless, the fact that a majority of the republic’s founders rejected 
electoral democracy as soon as they lost an election meant that the 
prospects for democracy were at best uncertain. This would now depend 
to an even greater degree on the center, and to some extent on the moder- 
ate right, unless the left changed its approach. Yet, although the moderate 
right of the CEDA, unlike the left, obeyed the law, their ultimate goal was 
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not to maintain a democratic republic but to transform it into a different 
kind of more conservative and corporatist, even moderately authoritar- 
ian, regime. That the centrist liberal democrats, led by Alejandro Ler- 
roux’s Radical Party, with little more than 20 percent of the popular 
vote, could maintain a democratic regime by themselves did not seem 
likely. For nine months, however, Spain would be governed by a minor- 
ity ministry of Lerroux, formed primarily by the Radicals but supported 
by the parliamentary votes of the CEDA. 

Quite a few modern political systems have begun uncertainly, so that 
the failure of the Republic was not predetermined. Various positive devel- 
opments might have occurred: the center might have grown larger or 
stronger, the moderate right might have become not merely law-abiding 
but more directly supportive of democracy, or the moderate left — and 
even the Socialists — might have become more moderate and democratic 
and have accepted equal rights for all. Unfortunately, none of these things 
happened: the center soon grew smaller and weaker, the moderate right 
did not move decisively to the center, and the left became only more 
radical and exclusionary, continuing to insist on an all-left regime, while 
most of the Socialist movement began to embrace violent revolution. 

The radicalization of Spanish Socialism and of the UGT during 1933- 
34 puzzled commentators because this seemed to run counter to the 
trend of all other West European socialist or social democratic parties. 
All the latter had become more moderate and pragmatic, looking for 
practical rather than revolutionary solutions. Why were Spanish Socialists 
different? 

The motivation for radicalization was visceral. The first signs that the 
original leftist coalition was losing strength had appeared in the summer 
of 1933. Its collapse was followed by electoral defeat. For Spanish Social- 
ists, the chief issue was neither democracy nor revolution, but simply 
power. The great expansion of their movement, accompanied by partici- 
pation in a governing coalition, had given them a taste of power for the 
first time and, one way or the other, they were planning to hold on to it. 

The Spanish Socialists based their program on an interpretation of 
Spanish society that stressed the corruption and weakness of a grasping 
bourgeoisie, faced by a majority of workers who were poor and exploited. 
The reality, however, was more complicated. The trough of the depression 
occurred at this time, in 1933-34, but in an economy such as that of Spain, 
not fully open to international commerce, the effects were proportionately 
less severe than elsewhere. Registered urban unemployment never reached 
as much as 9 percent, much less than in many countries, although there 
was much underemployment, and unemployment was sometimes very 
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high in the countryside. Members of Socialist craft unions earned decent 
wages, when compared with the productivity of the Spanish economy. 
The most severe problem was that of the landless farm laborers of the 
south, but their plight was structural and could only be overcome by 
economic development, not the redistribution of resources. 

In addition, the Socialist posture was deficient in its analysis of the 
middle classes, a broader social stratum than the Socialists estimated it 
to be. When all the small family farmers who owned their own property 
were considered, the worker majority of Spanish society was less than the 
Socialists presumed, and the outcome of violent confrontation was more 
problematic. 

A turn to violence was exhibited during the electoral campaign of 1933, 
when Socialists were responsible for most of the incidents that resulted 
in twenty-eight deaths. They especially targeted members of the new 
fascist organization, Falange Española (Spanish Phalanx), and those of the 
CEDA. Not all Socialist leaders approved violence as a tactic. The leading 
student of Marxism among them, the philosophy professor Julian Besteiro 
(also head of the UGT’s executive commission), outspokenly opposed 
revolutionary violence. Besteiro warned that Spain was not Russia, that 
an armed revolution would in fact require even greater violence than 
that exerted by the Bolsheviks in the totally fragmented Russia of 1917 
and would probably fail. Moreover, he warned that the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” invoked by Russian revolutionaries was an outmoded 
concept in the Western democratic world. 

In January 193 4, however, Largo Caballero —now the head of the revo- 
lutionaries — replaced Besteiro as leader of the UGT, which, together with 
the Socialist Youth organization, would henceforth be the main base of 
Socialist radicalism. The Revolutionary Committee prepared a program 
calling for the nationalization of land, dissolution of all religious orders, 
and dissolution of the Army and the Civil Guard. The program further 
called for a democratically elected parliament to ratify these changes, once 
the revolutionaries had seized power. This underscored the illusory and 
contradictory character of Socialist policy, given that a democratically 
elected parliament could not realistically be expected to ratify a Socialist 
takeover. 

The Committee’s instructions declared that the insurrection must have 
“all the characteristics of civil war,” its success depending on “the breadth 
of its expansion and the violence with which it is carried out."? A map of 


5 From the text of the instructions in S. Juliá, ed., Largo Caballero. Escritos de la República, 
quoted in P. Moa, Los origenes de la Guerra Civil Espanola (Madrid, 1999), 404-14. 
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Madrid targeted key points and was accompanied by lists of people to be 
arrested. The Revolutionary Committee planned to use thousands of mili- 
tia volunteers, and, with the complicity of part of the police, some of the 
insurrectionists were to wear Civil Guard uniforms. They were to follow 
plans laid out in a handbook prepared by Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky 
and other officers of the Red Army in 1928, under the pseudonym of 
A. Neuberg and titled Armed Insurrection, to guide Comintern rebellions 
abroad. 

The Spanish Socialist insurrection of 1934 was the most elaborately 
organized and best armed of all insurrectionary actions in Western and 
Central Europe during the interwar period. This was because it was not, 
as apologists later claimed, a desperate “defensive” reaction (such as that 
of Austrian Socialists in February 1934 after parliamentary rule in their 
country had been terminated), but a carefully planned aggression that 
had rhetorically been in gestation for more than a year and tactically in 
preparation for nine months. None of the insurrectionary actions in Ger- 
many after the end of World War I, even those organized by Communists, 
revealed an equivalent degree of preparation. 

For the past generation, Spanish writers and political activists had 
invoked the rhetorical trope of “civil war” as metaphor for their insistence 
on rapid and decisive change, to a greater extent than in any other Western 
country, but in most cases they had not intended to be taken seriously. 
Yet when El Socialista announced on September 25, 1934, that “everyone 
should give up the idea of peaceful evolution, which is a utopia; blessed 
be war,” this was a call to violent action. 

Meanwhile, Manuel Azafia and other left Republican leaders engaged 
in a series of maneuvers between April and July 1934 that insisted on 
the hyperlegitimacy of a leftist government. On the one hand they sought 
to encourage, or force, President Alcala Zamora to appoint a minority 
coalition government of the moderate left, despite its lack of support 
in parliament. The purpose of such a government would have been to 
conduct new elections as soon as possible. 

If Alcalá Zamora would not agree, the alternative was to force the 
president’s hand with a sort of civilian pronunciamiento, or peaceful 
takeover. What Azafia seems to have had in mind by the end of June was 
an entente between the left Republicans, the Catalan Esquerra (Catalanist 
Left), and the Socialists. This might set up its own alternative government 
in Barcelona, which, supported by a Socialist general strike, would cre- 
ate a crisis of sufficient severity to convince the president that it must 
be allowed to take office. This would not be entirely nonviolent, because 
a general strike would inevitably involve violence, but it would not be 
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an armed insurrection. Azaña got carried away by his own rhetoric. He 
declared grandiloquently on July 1 that the newly autonomous “Catalo- 
nia is the only Republican power that still remains in the peninsula” — an 
absurd claim divorced from reality. He went on to say that the present 
situation was the same as that before the collapse of the monarchy - 
yet another preposterous allegation. Azaña then went farther, invoking 
the violent Republican military revolt of December 1930, declaring that 
“a few drops of generous blood watered the soil of the Republic and 
the Republic flowered. Before the Republic is converted into a fascist or 
monarchist hangman... we prefer any other catastrophe, even if we are 
defeated,” 4 (this was hardly the tune that he sang some years later, after 
the catastrophe invoked by such rhetoric had been acted out). Azaña's 
design for 1934, however, proved impossible, because the Socialists, fixed 
on revolution, refused to collaborate with the *bourgeoisie," even left 
Republicans. 

Alcalá Zamora refused to allow the left to form an extra-parliamentary 
government, but the latter hoped that he would continue the present for- 
mula of a minority centrist government led by Lerroux and the Radicals, 
forever denying the right-wing CEDA any opportunity to participate. Yet 
the latter's chief, José María Gil Robles, announced prior to the reopening 
of the parliament on October 1 that his party would demand several seats 
in a majority coalition government, giving the Republic its first normal 
majoritarian government in a full year. Alcalá Zamora could only have 
rejected this demand at the price of new elections, which he realized were 
totally unjustified. 

The entry of three cedistas into this center-right coalition government 
dominated by Alejandro Lerroux and the Radicals became the nominal 
justification for a revolutionary insurrection launched by the Socialists 
and the Worker Alliance (a new revolutionary alliance formed with other 
smaller worker groups), together with the Catalan Esquerra, on October 
4. The left's argument was that both Hitler and Mussolini had taken 
power legally with only a minority of seats in a coalition government, an 
analogy that hinged on stigmatizing the CEDA as “fascist,” even though 
this new Catholic party had observed legality, despite occasional verbal 
excesses by its leaders. Unlike the Socialists, the CEDA had abstained 
from violence and direct action, even though a number of its militants 
had been murdered by the left. By this point, the Socialist Party (PSOE) 
had more characteristics of a fascist organization than did the CEDA, 


^ M. Azaña, Mi rebelión en Barcelona (Madrid, 1935), 55. 
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as the veteran Socialist Besteiro ironically pointed out. The imminent 
insurrection would also assume, quite dubiously that it was in the interest 
of Spain — or at least of the left — to abandon parliamentary government. 

Although insurrection, accompanied by an abortive revolt of the newly 
autonomous Catalan government in Barcelona, broke out in fifteen of 
Spain's fifty provinces, its only success was achieved in the northwestern 
mining province of Asturias, where the revolutionaries seized the entire 
mining basin and most of Oviedo, the capital city, as well. Army detach- 
ments had to be sent in from the Moroccan Protectorate, engaging in two 
weeks of combat before the revolt was finally quelled. The revolutionaries 
committed numerous atrocities, murdering perhaps as many as 100 clergy 
and civilians, carrying out widespread destruction and arson, and looting 
at least 15 million pesetas from banks, most of which was never recov- 
ered. In putting down the insurrection, the military engaged in a number 
of summary executions, estimates of which range from nineteen to sev- 
eral times that. Altogether nearly 1,500 people were killed, the majority 
of them revolutionaries. Some 15,000 were arrested, and during the first 
weeks that followed, there was mistreatment of prisoners, although not 
in the massive proportions later alleged by leftist propaganda. 

Insurrections against parliamentary governments were hardly unprece- 
dented in interwar Europe. The first had been launched by Finnish Social- 
ists in January 1918, precipitating the Finnish civil war. In Germany, there 
had been five or more confused attempts at insurgency between 1919 and 
1923, and nationalist insurrections, rightist in character, seized power in 
Bulgaria in 1923 and in Poland and Portugal in 1926. Of these, how- 
ever, only the resulting civil war in Finland had equaled or exceeded the 
Spanish revolutionary insurrection of 1934 in proportionate violence and 
intensity. 
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The impact of the revolutionary insurrection was profound. In Asturias, 
the revolutionaries had seized control of most of a province, and a military 
campaign of more than two weeks was required to defeat them. From 
this point, polarization increased, and some historians have referred to 
the insurrection either as the “prelude to” or “first battle” of the eventual 
civil war. Nonetheless, the democratic Republic remained intact, and 
there was still opportunity to overcome, or at least palliate, the deepening 
polarization. 

Almost all the new polities established in Europe after 1919 featured 
multiparty systems, but the Spanish Republic was unique in producing 
three successive drastic shifts in government within less than five years, 
making continuity very difficult and encouraging radicalization. Yet more 
unique was the absence of any coherent hegemonic force of the sort that, 
for good or ill, resolved crises in other countries. The Republic was unable 
to produce any kind of viable majority coalition, a dominant nationalist 
movement, a major hegemonic party, or even a temporary authoritarian 
government capable of enforcing its will. 

For nearly a year, from October 1934 to September 1935, Spain was 
governed by a CEDA-Radical coalition. Whereas the initial biennium of 
1931-33 had been a time of advanced, sometimes radical, reformism, the 
second phase under the Radicals in 1933-34 was a period of balanced 
administration from the center. The government that Lerroux led in 
the third phase from 1934 to 1935 was a center-right coalition that 
moved in a much more conservative direction, revising or canceling a 
number of the earlier reforms and abruptly reversing most of the limited 
agrarian reform. In one sense, this was a normal development in a 
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representative political system in which different electoral results may 
lead to different policies, but according to the left, it was the beginning of 
“fascism.” 

Beyond notable changes in policy, the other great drama was the lurid 
propaganda about the repression. Spain was full of atrocity stories, the 
right recounting and embellishing the atrocities of the revolutionaries in 
Asturias, the left launching a gigantic propaganda campaign (supported 
by Comintern money and by the European left generally), exaggerating 
the extent and brutality of the repression of the revolt. The international 
context was important for both sides. To the right, what had happened in 
Spain was a combination of Lenin, Stalin, and the Hungarian Communist 
regime of Bela Kun all rolled up in one; to the left, it was simply fascism 
on the march. The left generally had the better of this propaganda war, 
supported by their counterparts in other countries, delighted to have 
their prejudices confirmed by the apparent reemergence of “inquisitorial 
Spain.” 

Statistics promoted by the left and still cited in history books in the 
twenty-first century doubled the number of revolutionaries arrested by 
including the country’s entire prison population of more than 30,000 
(half of whom were common criminals) in their count of “political pris- 
oners,” even though the revolutionaries who had been arrested for vio- 
lent crimes could hardly be considered prisoners of conscience. There was 
some truth to the claims by both sides, although both exaggerated. Just 
as there had been murders by the revolutionaries, there had also been 
summary executions by the military forces. For two months after order 
was restored, some of the prisoners were treated brutally, beaten, and, in 
a few cases, tortured. 

In general, however, the most notable aspect of the Spanish repression 
of 1934-35 was its comparative leniency. Hundreds of revolutionaries 
were prosecuted by court-martial, but only two were executed, one of 
them clearly guilty of multiple murders, the other a military mutineer. 
In 1935, they might have been executed in most other democratic coun- 
tries. Beyond that, the insurrectionist Socialist Party was never outlawed, 
some of its centers continued to remain open, and after the first weeks 
the leading prisoners enjoyed special privileges. An international investi- 
gating commission was permitted to visit them, and in little more than 
a year the revolutionaries would be allowed to participate in new demo- 
cratic elections that offered the opportunity to gain legally the power they 
had just tried to seize by force. The repression by the Spanish Republic 
was in fact historically unprecedented in its leniency, and bore not the 
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slightest comparison with the infinitely more brutal policies followed 
in such circumstances by other countries, even in the cases of demo- 
cratic regimes. In 1871, the new French Third Republic had drowned the 
Paris Commune in a sea of blood, carrying out thousands of summary 
executions. The Tsarist repression of the First Russian Revolution and 
mass terrorist outburst of 1905-07 was proportionately more moderate 
than that in France, but nonetheless severe, involving well over 5,000 exe- 
cutions. The German army units, police, and Freikorps that repressed the 
German insurgencies of 1919-23 also acted with much greater severity 
than did the Spanish Republic, executing several thousand workers. The 
Finnish repression of 1918, after a full civil war, was much more exten- 
sive, and the same might be said for tiny Estonia in 1924, which carried 
out more than a hundred executions following a failed Communist coup 
attempt. 

In Spain, the Republic maintained uninterrupted democratic govern- 
ment, the main rightist party continued to obey the Constitution, sup- 
port for fascism was almost nonexistent and did not increase, and many 
civil liberties were soon restored, followed by total restitution early in 
1936. Compared with other countries, the liberalism of President Alcala 
Zamora and Lerroux’s Radicals was impressive. Even so, the government 
might have gone farther in attempted conciliation, such as an official 
investigation of mistreatment in Asturias and perhaps a rapid amnesty 
for all but those charged with the most serious crimes. Whether any such 
policy would have succeeded in conciliating the left may be doubted, but 
it might have been better than the weak policy that was pursued. Repres- 
sion was initially severe in the mining basin, but failed in the long run to 
punish many of the revolutionaries very severely. This did not benefit the 
cause of liberal democracy and may have hastened its demise. A stronger 
policy of one kind or the other was needed to save the Republic. 

Even violent revolutionaries seek a cover of legitimacy and in many 
cases prefer to present themselves as acting defensively. As Leon Trotsky 
wrote candidly in his History of the Russian Revolution, “The attacking 
side is almost always interested in seeming on the defensive. A revolution- 
ary party is interested in legal coverings."' Thus in Russia the Bolsheviks 
had presented their coup d’etat of 1917 as a defensive action against 
an imminent counterrevolutionary assault, hiding their action behind the 
proclaimed goal of handing power to representative Soviets and guaran- 
teeing new democratic elections. 


* Quoted in R. Service, Trotsky. A Biography (London, 2009), 186. 
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The argument used by the left in Spain to justify the insurrection 
was the threat of an imminent takeover by conservative forces, labeled 
crypto-fascist. Were that the case, the failed insurrection only increased 
the danger, for in the year that followed, the center and right dominated 
completely, with few leftist deputies in parliament remaining to chal- 
lenge them. Yet in these circumstances the Republic not only survived, 
but before long restored full liberty. That Socialist leaders did not really 
believe their own propaganda was shown by the fact that prior to the 
revolt they all agreed that none would attach their names to revolution- 
ary proclamations, so that they could deny responsibility in case of failure. 
That is, even if the insurrection failed and ended by giving greater power 
to the right, the Socialists calculated there would be no “fascism” but that 
constitutional law would survive, enabling them to avoid prosecution in 
the long run, as proved to be the case. Nonetheless, they soon labeled 
the two years of democratic stability and constitutional government 
by the center-right, in which Spain began to overcome the effects of the 
depression, as the “black biennium.” In fact, the first government of the 
Radicals in 1933-34 had been the fairest of any Republican administra- 
tion. In that phase it repealed no reforms, but ceased to administer them 
exclusively in the interest of the left. The more conservative center-right 
government of 1935, by contrast, skewed economic legislation toward 
the right, substantially altering several of the earlier reforms. 

The CEDA was patient and moderate in its strategy, and, unlike the 
left, eschewed violence, but its leaders sometimes employed very aggres- 
sive and inflammatory rhetoric. Only a minority within the rightist con- 
federation were genuine Christian democrats of the sort that had helped 
stabilize democracy in Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
and — for a time — Austria and Germany. In general, it stood for an 
alternative system that was corporative, not liberal democratic, in line 
with official Church doctrine since 1931, and thus, despite its tactical 
insistence on legality, it only added to the polarization. Its youth move- 
ment, Youth of Popular Action (JAP), adopted quasi-fascist rhetoric even 
though it did not engage in fascist violence. Some years later, the CEDA 
chief Gil Robles would ruefully admit that the failure to accept fully 
the Constitution of 1931, subject to amendment of clauses that discrim- 
inated against Catholicism, had been a fundamental mistake. Moreover, 
the CEDA rejected any search for common ground in social and economic 
legislation. 

When the governing coalition broke down in September 1935 as a 
result of two petty financial scandals that eroded the strength of the 
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Radicals, Gil Robles logically expected to become prime minister of a 
CEDA-led coalition. In parliamentary systems, the head of the largest 
party is normally given an opportunity to form a government. Instead, 
President Alcalá Zamora handed power to an independent centrist prime 
minister, whose shaky administration lasted barely three months. The 
Republican president then categorically refused to follow normal con- 
stitutional practice. On the grounds that the CEDA was too rightist, he 
appointed as prime minister a personal crony, Manuel Portela Valladares, 
an old-time politician who did not even have a seat in parliament. The 
CEDA then denied further support to unrepresentative ministries. Portela 
had no backing whatsoever except that of the president, so the latter 
had the choice of either giving power to the CEDA or calling new elec- 
tions, even though the present parliament still had nearly two years to 
serve. Alcalá Zamora chose new elections, though they would constitute 
an exclusive plebiscite between left and right. Whichever won could be 
expected to make decisive changes to the democratic regime. 

The three years of manipulation of parliament and government access 
by Alcalá Zamora during 1933-36 may be compared with the three years 
of manipulation by President Paul von Hindenburg in Germany during 
1930-33. Both outcomes were disastrous. Of this total of nearly six years 
in two different democratic republics, the only time in which a govern- 
ment was composed of a normal parliamentary majority was in Spain 
from October 1934 to December 1935. But whereas Hindenburg, fac- 
ing an even more badly fragmented parliament, was genuinely unable 
to find a parliamentary majority, Alcalá Zamora refused to allow the 
parliamentary majority that existed in Spain to govern. Even if a govern- 
ment led by the CEDA had introduced more conservative and somewhat 
authoritarian government, that would have been preferable to the chaos 
and breakdown that took place after completely unnecessary and coun- 
terproductive new elections. The president's insistence on setting himself 
above normal parliamentary procedure did not “center the Republic,” as 
was his intention, but produced the exact opposite. 

Alcalá Zamora bitterly resented the elderly Alejandro Lerroux of the 
Radicals for being the leader of the only large centrist party, whereas 
Alcalá Zamora’s own political organization had been a failure. Thus he 
helped discredit the Radicals by manipulating the attempted blackmail 
sent him by a crooked gambling entrepreneur, which charged the Radi- 
cals with corruption, while he schemed to replace them with a new centrist 
party that was to be created artificially by his personal crony, Portela Val- 
ladares. The notion that under a democratic republic it was still possible 
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to manipulate the electoral outcome through a government of cronies in 
the nineteenth-century style betrayed an appalling lack of judgment, as 
well as fundamental disrespect for the democratic system. These maneu- 
vers, intended to make the president the leader of a new centrist politics, 
had the opposite effect of weakening the center irretrievably, making it 
a null factor in the new elections, whose only consequence could be a 
radical new leftist regime, a more authoritarian rightist regime, or chaos. 
In fact, in varying ways and at different times, all three outcomes would 
come to pass. In Germany in 1933 and in Spain in 1936, both repub- 
lican presidents needed first to maintain stability, keeping the extremes 
from power and gaining more time during which the economic depression 
could be overcome and political conditions might achieve some degree of 
equilibrium. 

The only major national party that supported liberal democracy pure 
and simple was the Radicals. Their rejection of doctrinairism and their 
willingness to compromise made them suspect in the eyes of both left 
and right, yet they were the only sizable group that always played by the 
Constitution and the democratic rules, no matter how unfairly treated by 
other forces. The trivial financial scandals used as a political football by 
left and right to discredit them, leading to rapid decline of the party, were 
in themselves insignificant, if compared to the later gigantic corruption 
of the civil war, the early Franco regime, or the Socialist governments of 
the 1980s and 1990s. During these same years, a much graver financial 
scandal failed to destroy the French Radical Party, because the latter was 
broadly based in a fully consolidated democratic system. The forces of 
left and right that decried Radical “immorality” in Spain would soon be 
exemplifying their own concepts of morality by murdering each other on 
a massive scale, while the way they would soon be handling property and 
finances would make the peccadillos of the hapless Radicals look like a 
church picnic. 


The Elections of February 1936 


The elections of February 1936 gained a kind of plebiscitary status, either 
in support of the insurrection and an all-left Republic that excluded the 
center and right, or in favor of the right and some kind of transformed 
rightist regime. These were not normal elections in a stable, consensual 
democracy, but a referendum between extremes in an unconsolidated new 
system, although it was not clear how far the winning side would go, in 
either case. 
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In convening new elections arbitrarily, President Alcalá Zamora 
planned to have his handpicked prime minister, Manuel Portela Val- 
ladares, invent a new Democratic Center Party through the manipulative 
powers of government. This was the “old politics” of the pre- democratic 
era with a vengeance, revealing the naiveté of the president in his constant 
effort to manipulate the system. By that point, Spanish society was much 
too mobilized and politically conscious for any such scheme to work. 
The center had already been eliminated as a viable option, and the person 
most responsible for that was Alcalá Zamora himself. 

The left Republicans and the semi-moderate sector of the Socialists, led 
by Indalecio Prieto, had learned the lessons of the electoral system they 
themselves had created and during 193 5 moved to restore unity of action. 
Conversely, the more revolutionary sector of Socialists, led by Largo 
Caballero, vehemently rejected association with “bourgeois parties,” even 
the left Republicans. In his monthly Leviatán, the new caballerista weekly 
Claridad, and other publications, Luis Araquistain and other theorists 
of revolutionary socialism proclaimed their complete “bolchevización” — 
“Bolshevization,” adhering to the same policy of violent revolution as the 
Communists (ironically just at the moment that the latter were shifting 
from a doctrine of revolutionary insurrection and civil war to the more 
moderate electoral policy of the Popular Front). 

After new elections were announced, on January 15, 1936, the left 
Republicans and Prieto’s Socialist sector brought forth an electoral pact 
that adopted the new Communist alliance term of the Popular Front 
(somewhat to the distaste of Azafia, because the Communists themselves 
had nothing to do with it). Largo Caballero and his followers subse- 
quently did an about-face, agreeing to full Socialist participation in the 
electoral alliance in order to defeat the right and win the release of 
thousands of imprisoned revolutionaries, but they imposed conditions. 
First, the alliance would be strictly limited to the elections, excluding 
Prieto’s plan for a subsequent coalition government with a parliamentary 
majority. Second, all other leftist parties, no matter how extreme their 
past or present programs, must be allowed to join the Popular Front if 
they so chose. It would thus include the Communists, the tiny revolu- 
tionary Leninist POUM (Worker Party of Marxist Unification), and the 
equally tiny Syndicalist Party (a more moderate offshoot of the anar- 
chists), although the anarchosyndicalist FAI-CNT insisted, true to their 
doctrine, on at least a nominal abstention from any election. 

The Popular Front was quickly abandoned by the most moderate of 
the left Republican groups, the very small National Republican Party, 
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led by the distinguished jurist Felipe Sánchez Román. Although he was 
given credit for having written much of its official program, Sánchez 
Román concluded that the Popular Front, hopelessly divided between 
revolutionaries and non-revolutionaries yet aiming for the total exclusion 
of the center and right, was a recipe for disaster. 

The Popular Front’s program called for “republicanization” of all 
institutions, meaning not the extension of democracy for all, but the 
expansion of the anticlerical, educational, and socioeconomic reforms 
of 1931-33, accompanied by a purge of government employees and the 
judiciary to create an all-left regime. There was no condemnation of the 
October insurrection, which was tacitly endorsed, and “full amnesty” 
was demanded for all political crimes, however violent, committed since 
November 1933. Yet the same program demanded an exception to 
amnesty in the cases of state security officers, who would be investi- 
gated to determine if they had engaged in any excess. In this one sees 
the roots of the policy followed by military rebels six months later, when 
they would prosecute for “military rebellion” any officers who refused to 
join their military rebellion. Like the left in January, the military rebels 
in July would appeal to the “hyperlegitimacy” of their own new order, 
irrespective of legal norms. 

The relative moderation of the Popular Front program has often been 
stressed, but its character can be better understood by comparing it with 
its nearest counterpart, the Popular Front formed a few months later 
in France. The latter also represented a heterogeneous coalition link- 
ing Socialists, Communists, the French Radicals, and several smaller 
socialist parties. The goal of the French Popular Front was primarily 
to defend the existing French democracy against fascism and the radical 
right and to enact economic reforms, not to transform it into a new, exclu- 
sivist all-left regime. The French Radicals, however, preferred the term 
“Rassemblement Populaire” to the Comintern-flavored Popular Front. 
The French Popular Front provided a positive basis for democratic gov- 
ernment, because Radicals, Socialists, and smaller leftist parties proposed 
to collaborate in forming a majority parliamentary coalition, something 
that the terms of their Spanish counterpart made impossible in Spain. All 
three of the major French participants — Radicals, Socialists, and Com- 
munists — took more moderate positions than did the left Republicans, 
Socialists, and Communists in Spain. The French Popular Front thus 
lacked the extreme characteristics exhibited beyond the Pyrenees, and 
one of its two largest parties, the Radicals, was a genuine liberal demo- 
cratic party, standing to the right of the Spanish left Republicans. They 
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would be ready to leave the Popular Front in the face of any dangerous 
extremism, and after two years the French Popular Front broke up com- 
pletely over economic issues, the Radicals remaining in power by allying 
themselves with the moderate right — the kind of formula that would 
have been the salvation of the Spanish Republic. Spain’s left Republicans 
refused to compromise even with the democratic center, pursuing a dan- 
gerous political game that not surprisingly culminated in catastrophe. For 
their part, the caballerista Socialists declared both privately and publicly, 
in EL Socialista, that, if the left lost the elections, the only alternative 
would be “civil war.” 

The electoral campaign was marred by increasing violence, as the left- 
ist parties took advantage of the restoration of full constitutional liberties 
to return to direct action. This was more severe than in the elections of 
1933, so that, according to the preliminary research of Manuel Alvarez 
Tardío, thirty-four or more deaths were recorded during the campaign 
and the elections. Balloting took place on February 16, 1936, at first in 
an orderly manner. By the evening, however, leftist crowds had taken 
to the streets in a considerable number of provincial capitals and other 
cities, interfering with the remainder of the balloting and registry of votes 
in at least twelve provinces. Claiming victory, in several cities they broke 
into prisons and freed revolutionaries still in jail. In a number of elec- 
toral districts, leftist mobs either put an end to voting or destroyed the 
results of the balloting, which led to the repetition of voting in these areas 
between February 17 and February 19. In such cases rightist representa- 
tives either resigned from the boards conducting or verifying the results 
or were forced out, and these repeat elections were swept overwhelm- 
ingly by the Popular Front. Pressure from leftist mobs was so great that a 
number of provincial governors and presidents of provincial assemblies, 
who feared being caught in another insurrection, resigned immediately 
and abandoned the electoral process before the votes had been registered. 

In the early hours of February 17, Gil Robles urged the prime minister, 
Portela Valladares, to declare martial law to control the burgeoning mob 
action, but the latter refused, although on the following morning he 
imposed the milder “state of alarm.” After the council of ministers met on 
February 17, Alcalá Zamora, who held the authority to declare martial 
law, gave the prime minister a signed but undated decree to impose 
martial law whenever he saw fit, but the seventy-year-old Portela became 
increasingly frightened and thought only of resigning, as did most of his 
fellow ministers. 
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The chief of the army’s general staff, the comparatively young but pres- 
tigious General Francisco Franco, urged both the minister of war and the 
commander of the Civil Guard to take vigorous action to restore order, 
but they refused. After learning that the prime minister had received an 
undated decree permitting him to declare martial law, Franco took the 
initiative to send orders to district military commanders to carry out 
the decree. Martial law was declared briefly in six provinces, but most 
commanders were reluctant to act unless they received the immediate 
support of the Civil Guard and the Assault Guard, while the commander 
of the former informed subordinates that the government had not offi- 
cially invoked martial law, which was correct. Franco then urged Portela 
to date the decree and put it into effect, but the prime minister refused. 
It has been alleged that he suggested the army might take responsibility 
for such action itself, but that Franco replied that this was out of the 
question. 

To the profound disgust of Alcalá Zamora and many others, the entire 
government resigned on February 19, without waiting to register the elec- 
toral results, which was its responsibility. A new left Republican minor- 
ity government under Azaña then took office immediately, appointing 
new leftist officials all over the country to carry out the official record- 
ing on the following day of a leftist victory. The results showed that the 
popular vote had ended in a virtual tie — 46 percent for the Popular Front, 
47 percent for the Anti-revolutionary Coalition, and nearly 7 percent for 
the Center, Basque nationalists, and independent candidates; the gov- 
ernment subsequently refused to publish the official vote totals, which 
were embarrassing for the left. The heavily disproportionate electoral 
system, however, resulted in a majority of 257 parliamentary seats for 
the Popular Front. Recent research by Roberto Villa García, the leading 
student of the Republican elections, indicates that the mob actions and 
disorders altered the results in at least twelve provinces, producing at 
least thirty seats in favor of the Popular Front, which made possible the 
parliamentary majority. (In the other thirty-eight provinces, where there 
was no interference with voting, the right gained 51 percent of the vote, 
the Popular Front 44 percent.) 

The second round of run-off balloting in five provinces where the 
original totals were inconclusive took place on March 1 under troubled 
circumstances. Violence and mob action by the left were increasingly 
common, with attacks on rightist headquarters, burnings of churches, and 
restrictions on rightist meetings in some districts, as well as several more 
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killings, all further distorting the electoral outcome, so that the second 
round was swept by the left. When the dust had settled, the Popular Front 
held about 60 percent of the seats in the new parliament, even though the 
initial popular vote had been virtually a dead heat, with a small margin 
for the right. 

The electoral system, which rewarded alliances and bloc voting, clearly 
favored the left, as in 1933 it had favored the center and right. The 
CEDA remained the largest party, with ror seats, but its allies were 
much weaker. The Socialists held 88 seats and Azaña's own party 79, 
while the other left Republican groups in toto had more deputies than 
the smaller rightist parties. 

The outcome was a disaster for the center, not so much because of 
the decline in its absolute number of votes, but rather because of the 
consequence of Alcalá Zamora’s manipulations and the weak position of 
the center parties in alliances. In 1931, the center had often been allied 
with a strong left and in 1933 with a strong right. In 1936, the center 
parties either had to run independently or in some cases ally with the right 
in provinces where the latter was weak. In half the provinces, the new 
center party of Portela Valladares was not even able to field candidates. 

The absolute majority of the Popular Front in parliament represented 
a breathtaking swing from the 1933 results, yet this was the effect of 
bloc voting for large coalitions and a heavily disproportionate electoral 
system. The general voting pattern was more stable than the outcome in 
parliamentary seats made it appear. The larger number of seats for the 
left Republicans, as compared with the Socialists, was due not so much 
to greater moderation by voters as to the fact that the Popular Front lists 
simply carried more left Republican candidates, because the Socialists had 
refused in advance to participate in a new parliamentary government and 
agreed to let the left Republicans gain more seats to facilitate their forming 
a government (although it would still be a minority government). The final 
margin in favor of the Popular Front was primarily the result of violence, 
mob action, and political manipulations that took place between February 
16 and March 1. Although impossible to measure, there was also the 
phenomenon of the so-called useful vote, cast by an undetermined number 
of moderates who did not want to waste their votes and, calculating that 
either left or right would win, gave them to the side they opposed less. 
The fascistic Falange drew scarcely 40,000 votes, or little more than 0.5 
percent, possibly the lowest voting percentage for a principal national 
fascist party in all Europe. 

The caretaker government of Portela Valladares failed completely in 
its responsibility to conduct fair elections. Its fear of the left, resulting in 
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its unwillingness to maintain or restore order, stymied President Alcalá 
Zamora, who found his hands tied. His final manipulation —the formation 
of Portela's government — had failed him utterly. 

The most salient electoral fraud, however, took place in the new par- 
liament itself. Under Republican legislation, the first major task of a new 
parliament was to form an electoral commission to review the results 
and determine if any of the latter should be canceled or reversed because 
of fraud or other improprieties. This dubious procedure meant that the 
victors in each election were given power to sit in judgment on the losers 
and determine if their representation should be reduced still further. Such 
power had been exercised with moderation by the center-right in 1933, 
but the Popular Front, having won to a considerable extent on the basis of 
mob action, decided to manipulate the assignment of seats more blatantly 
still. 

The electoral commission began its work on March 24, completely 
annulling the elections in Cuenca and Granada, two conservative 
provinces won by the right, and further reassigned one or more seats 
in eight other provinces. New elections would be held in Cuenca and 
Granada; elsewhere, seats were mostly reassigned to the Popular Front, 
although the center was given a few seats, and in Jaén a seat taken from 
the Radicals was awarded to the CEDA. No evidence was presented that 
any irregularities in Granada were so extensive as to affect the outcome, 
whereas in Galicia irregularities were mostly ignored because they had 
benefited the Popular Front more than the right. In no case was a seat 
taken from the left. The right charged that the elections had originally 
been stolen by the left in a dozen provinces where the disorders of Febru- 
ary 16-20 had falsified results, but the Popular Front majority on the com- 
mission refused to investigate. Altogether thirty-two more seats changed 
hands, overwhelmingly to the benefit of the left. An original majority of 
nearly 60 percent of the seats was eventually turned into a majority of 
two-thirds. Through fraudulent means, a sufficiently large margin had 
been created to permit amendment of the Republican Constitution. 

Having labored more than two years to thwart the right, Alcala 
Zamora now agreed with rightist critics of the electoral process, writ- 
ing in his memoirs that the Popular Front achieved an absolute majority, 
and an overwhelming one, only in the postelectoral administration, full 
of violence and manifest illegality: 


The flight of civil governors and their tumultuous replacement with anony- 
mous and even irresponsible appointees permitted the registration of votes 
to be made by amateurs, mailmen, wandering workers, or simply by crooks 
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with whom anything was possible. ... And in the second-round elections on 
March 1, even though few seats were involved, fraud was employed, and the 
government got what it wanted. How many results were falsified? ... The 
most grievous calculation of the number of postelectoral changes would be 
eighty seats, though of that approximate number... not all were done for 
the benefit of the Popular Front, since the price of complicity was to give 
some to the opposition.... 


The worst and most scandalous frauds were carried out by the electoral 
commission in March. . . . In the parliamentary history of Spain, never very 
scrupulous, there is no memory of anything comparable to what the elec- 
toral commission of parliament did in 1936.* 


The worst was yet to come. In the brief campaign for by-elections in 
Cuenca and Granada on May 5, extreme coercion was applied to exclude 
conservative candidates so that the Popular Front could win an uncon- 
tested total victory. Elimination of electoral democracy in Spain thus 
proceeded through four stages: (1) the irregularities of February 16-17, 
decisive in a dozen provinces; (2) partial coercion in the second round 
on March 1; (3) manipulation of results by the parliament's electoral 
commission at the end of March; (4) total exclusion of the political right 
in the by-elections in Cuenca and Granada on May 5. Electoral democ- 
racy had obviously come to an end well before the beginning of the civil 
war, which may be seen as a consequence, certainly not the cause, of this 
breakdown. 


2 N. Alcalá Zamora, Memorias (Barcelona, 1977), 351. 


The Breakdown of Democracy 


Conditions in Spain between February and July 1936, which eventually 
produced civil war, were unique in the history of twentieth-century Euro- 
pean states in peacetime, for nowhere else did a parliamentary govern- 
ment preside over an equivalent breakdown of law and order without the 
stress of external crisis. The elections had been won, however dubiously, 
by an alliance of the moderate left and the revolutionaries. Because the 
latter refused to participate in any but a revolutionary regime, the new 
government was formed by a minority coalition of left Republican par- 
ties, led by Azaña. Even though the authority of this government steadily 
declined, it would remain the key actor for the next five months, with 
responsibility for guiding the country and avoiding breakdown or civil 
war. It failed to meet these responsibilities because its priorities were, first, 
to maintain an exclusively all-leftist government that rejected any com- 
promise with the center or moderate right and, second, to avoid any break 
with the revolutionaries because their support was necessary to remain in 
power. The Republic's first historian, the noted Catalan journalist Josep 
Pla, termed this strategy Azafia’s “ideological Kerenskyism,"' referring 
to the Russian prime minister who fell to the Bolsheviks. 

Azafia’s design was to complete the Popular Front program, con- 
solidating radical changes to guarantee domination by the moderate 
left. Allying with the center would have required moderation — a pol- 
icy anathema to Azaña — who had always held that earlier Spanish 
progressives inevitably failed because of moderation and compromise, 
which he was determined to eschew. He pledged a policy of rapid and 


2 J. Pla, Historia de la Segunda República española (Barcelona, 1940), 4 vols., passim. 
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radical reform, “in no way,”* as he put it, equivalent to the more 
moderate program of his first government in 1931-33. This could not 
be enacted without the support of the revolutionary parties, but he 
expected the latter to moderate their demands in the process. If they 
did not, he would later be prepared to break with them once his pro- 
gram had been enacted. This further explains why he engaged in no 
drastic purge or shakeup of the military, despite growing hostility among 
the latter. He thought it unlikely that any sizable sector of the military 
would rebel against the government, while ultimately he would have 
to depend on them to keep the revolutionaries in line. In the interim, 
the government was reluctant to restrain the revolutionaries too much, 
and also maintained a comparatively complacent attitude toward the 
military. 

Tensions were keenest in the countryside. The winter was very rainy, 
the second wettest of the century to that point, resulting in agricultural 
losses and increased unemployment. Whereas urban unemployment in 
Spain was considerably lower than in many other countries and in the 
past year had increased little, in some rural areas unemployment was a 
serious problem and had grown worse. Living standards had not fallen 
during the preceding two years, for the incipient economic recovery that 
began in 1935 had produced a slight increase in overall Spanish con- 
sumption, but the continued increase in unemployment (not uncommon 
in the initial phase of a recovery), coinciding with the electoral triumph 
of the left, stimulated rapid expansion of the Socialist and anarchist farm 
worker unions. Radicalization in the large-property provinces ofthe south 
reached a new high. 

This sparked a series of seizures and direct occupation of land involv- 
ing scores of villages and tens of thousands of farm laborers in the center 
and south, from the beginning of March onward. The government imme- 
diately accelerated the pace of the Republic's desultory agrarian reform 
that placed land in the hands of smallholders, drastically expanding its 
scope through new legislation that permitted the Spanish state “to occupy 
immediately any farm anywhere in Spain if it seemed socially necessary."? 

This was not enough for the Socialist farm worker syndicate, the 
FNTT, which on March 25 initiated a mass occupation of land in 
Badajoz province in the southwest, with as many as 60,000 farm workers 


2 Quoted in S. Juliá, Manuel Azaña, una biografía política (Madrid, 1990), 418. 
3 E. E. Malefakis, Agrarian Reform and Peasant Revolution in Spain (New Haven, 1970), 
369. 
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and renters participating. This initiative was totally lawless, and the gov- 
ernment at first tried to intervene, but soon gave up, legalizing seizure of 
property ex post facto. It also ratified the takeover of local and provincial 
administration in much of the south by the Socialists, who established 
what one historian describes as “dictatorship in the small towns,"^ with 
an increasing number of arbitrary seizures of property, forced assignment 
of workers to employers, and a purge of local government employees. The 
month of March thus saw the beginning of a widespread process of forced 
transfer of landed property, some of it authorized by the government and 
the rest stemming from the arbitrary action of the revolutionaries, mainly 
Socialist, until by mid-July at least 5 percent of the landed property of 
the country, amounting to at least 800,000 hectares, had changed hands, 
much of that in a completely arbitrary fashion. A wide variety of sanc- 
tions and changes were also imposed on rural employers, with the result 
that, according to the most thorough study, by July, rural labor costs 
had risen 50 percent to 60 percent. This was ruinous for many larger 
landowners, who began to abandon more and more properties, on the 
grounds that labor costs exceeded the value of the harvest. In nearly all 
other aspects of economic policy, however, the government moved with 
surprising slowness and indecisiveness, and never presented a new budget 
to parliament. 

The other area of major activism was education, where the ministry 
of education further accelerated the Republic’s rapid expansion of state 
schools, announcing that all schools taught by religious personnel would 
be closed by the end of the current school year. Even that deadline was 
not respected, however, as by May, scores of Catholic schools had been 
closed, taken over, or burned down. 

Disorders of many kinds became increasingly common, reaching a 
high level by April. These assumed four different forms: attacks on and 
arson of religious buildings, strikes and demonstrations in the towns, 
which often took a violent turn (and sometimes involved more arson), 
the direct occupation of farmland in parts of the center and south either as 
a permanent takeover or to impose new worker-control labor conditions, 
and direct clashes between political groups, usually carried out by small 
hit squads of the left (mostly Socialist and Communists, but sometimes 
anarchists) and of the Falangists (and very occasionally other rightist 
organizations). 


4 J. M. Macarro Vera, Socialismo, República y revolución en Andalucía (1931-1936) 
(Seville, 2000), 428. 
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Conditions varied greatly from province to province. Some were rela- 
tively unaffected, and in some the authorities made more of an effort to 
maintain order than in others. Near the bottom was Fernando Bosque, 
newly appointed civil governor of Oviedo, quoted by the Communist 
Mundo Obrero on April 20 as saying, 


I have appointed Popular Front delegates [political militants appointed 
as auxiliary police] throughout Asturias, who have been carrying out anti- 
fascist sweeps with good results: they have jailed priests, doctors, municipal 
secretaries, and whomever else it may be. They fulfill their tasks admirably. 
Some of the delegates are Communists, and even like Fermin Lopez Iran, 
sentenced to death for his participation in the events of October....The 
one in Taverga has jailed the local telegrapher and the court secretary; the 
former is let out during the day to do his work and locked up at night. 
Among those in prison are two canons from Covadonga. 


These remarks, boldly publicized by the aggressive Communist press, 
raised a scandal in Madrid, and Bosque was fired. Nevertheless, his frank 
(and apparently accurate) statement made clear why the law would not 
be enforced under the left Republican administration, as the policy of 
naming revolutionary militants as auxiliary police became increasingly 
common. This was rather like putting foxes in charge of the henhouse, 
and recalled the practice three years earlier in Germany when Hitler had 
appointed members of the Nazi SA and SS as special Hilfspolizei, although 
this process was not so widespread in Spain. 

The first major action of the new parliament was to remove Alcala 
Zamora as president of the Republic. In differing ways, both left and 
right were infuriated by his manipulations and both sides had cam- 
paigned against him. Alcala Zamora strongly protested the government’s 
first decrees, which required blanket reinstatement and compensation for 
workers fired in 1934, because in some cases, according to the president, 
“the owners of small family businesses were required to rehire the mur- 
derers of a father or a brother.... According to a former governor of the 
Banco de Espafia, the latter was required to take back an employee who 
had fired seven gunshots at an administrator.” The president claimed that 
he firmly vetoed one proposal 


that was absolutely illegal... and in violation of the Constitution itself. It 
would have created several special ad hoc municipal committees to fix arbi- 
trarily the price of production expenses of each landowner and would also 
have had the power to confiscate totally without indemnity any agrarian 
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goods to reassign to whatever individual or collective they saw fit. More- 
over, all legal appeal was denied and any administrative appeal was also 
denied if, as might be expected, the local tyrants ruled unanimously.° 


The president still possessed the constitutional power to dismiss the 
government, all the more given that it remained technically a minority 
government, as he had done many times in the past. On March 31, the 
former centrist prime minister Joaquin Chapaprieta urged him to dismiss 
the Azafia administration, adding that he believed the president could 
count on the support of the army should this produce a crisis. Alcala 
Zamora was reluctant to go that far because it would bring the country 
close to civil war. Instead, at the next cabinet meeting — the last the 
president would have the opportunity to attend — he vigorously attacked 
the new government’s pro-revolutionary security policy, its toleration 
of widespread leftist disorder, the personal irresponsibility of individual 
ministers and of Azafia himself, the irregular awarding of large numbers 
of parliamentary seats both during the turmoil of February 16-19 and 
later in the manipulations of the electoral commission, and the absolute 
need to return to constitutional government immediately. In so doing, the 
president signed his political death warrant. 

When parliament officially opened in April, the left presented a petition 
invoking article 81 of the constitution, which granted a new parliament 
produced by a second dissolution during one presidential term the right to 
review such an action and, if it found this action unjustified, to proceed 
to vote on the deposition of the president. This of course ignored the 
fact that the main request the left had been making for more than two 
years had been to call new elections. Consistency was deemed irrelevant 
compared with the goal of replacing a centrist president with someone 
from the left, giving the latter a virtual monopoly of power. It also ignored 
the question of whether the dissolution of 1933 counted as the special 
dissolution of a brief constituent, rather than regular, parliament, while 
requests from the center and right that the issue was so complicated that 
it should go before the Republic’s Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees 
were brushed aside. 

During the three-day interim that followed, Chapaprieta twice visited 
the president, who insisted that he would not resign, that it was indis- 
pensable for the stability and survival of the Republic that its first pres- 
ident complete his legal term, and that if he resisted an unconstitutional 
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“parliamentary coup d'etat,” he would be supported by the armed forces. 
Chapaprieta replied that if Alcalá Zamora were so convinced, he must 
dally no longer but act decisively, immediately withdrawing confidence 
and appointing a new, more moderate government that would respect 
the constitution, restore law and order, and gain the support of a large 
political spectrum. This would have been a continuation of the activist 
policy the president had followed since 1933 and would have been more 
justifiable than any of his earlier interventions. At that point, however, 
Alcalá Zamora abruptly lost his nerve, possibly as a result of insistent 
advice from his closest counselor, his son Niceto, a law professor at the 
University of Valencia. 

Arguments employed by the left in the parliamentary debate on 
April 7 were byzantine, holding that the recent dissolution - even though 
it had provided their only means of gaining power, since they had failed 
at revolutionary insurrection — was nonetheless “not necessary" because 
(1) it should have been done much earlier, and (2) when it was done, 
was carried out improperly, with an attempt to manipulate the outcome. 
There was of course some truth in the latter charge, although the broader 
logic of the debate was inconsistent. Alcalá Zamora had nonetheless alien- 
ated nearly all the major political personalities, and no one spoke in his 
favor. The vote to depose was 238 in favor, with only 5 deputies of the 
center being recorded in opposition. To quote the distinguished centrist 
intellectual Salvador de Madariaga: 


This parliament, which owed its existence to the presidential decree, a 
decree which turned a majority of the right into a majority of the left and 
which therefore proved, at any rate to the satisfaction of the left, that the 
nation had changed its opinion radically . . . did not hesitate to show to the 
world that the Spanish Republic was incapable of keeping its first president 
in office for more than half his term, and committed the most glaring denial 
of logic the history of a free nation can show.? 


Outraged, Alcalá Zamora made no gesture of rebellion. He knew that 
he might be able to rally enough support among an increasingly restive 
military to keep himself in power, but he wished to avoid responsibility for 
unleashing the grave crisis he saw looming. In his memoirs, he admitted 
that, had he done so, civil war might not have broken out, or have broken 
out in a different way, but he would have acted as a sort of dictator, so 
that whatever happened would “have been my war, mine with its deaths, 
horrors, iniquities and crimes against conscience. As it was, it became 
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their war of one side and the other”? — a scrupulous position (for, amid 
his personal vanities, he was in technical procedure and financial matters 
a very honest man), although he may have lost sight of his greater historic 
responsibility to his nation. 

At the first regular session of parliament on April 15, Azaña presented 
his legislative program. It included reparations for the left as a result of 
the sanctions imposed on their lawless behavior (but no compensation 
to property owners for the large-scale destruction wrought by the left), 
full restoration of Catalan autonomy, and reform of the rules for electing 
members of the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees and for selecting 
the president of the Supreme Court, so as to bring the senior judiciary 
under the control of the left. 

Azaña acknowledged an increase in violence and disorder, but glossed 
over it by arguing that violence was “deeply rooted...in the Spanish 
character,” and hence he washed his hands of the matter. He later added, 
“I don't intend to serve as anyone's guardian angel,” and, turning to 
rightist deputies, challenged them directly by saying “Did you not want 
violence... ? Then take to violence. Be prepared for the consequences. ”* 
This was an extraordinary gesture after the CEDA’s five years of observing 
Republican legality, a bizarre spectacle of a parliamentary prime minister 
challenging the opposition to something approaching civil war. Sensing 
that he had gone too far, he later tried to soften his remarks, but ended 
once more by blaming violence and disorder on the Spanish character, as 
though the government had little or no responsibility to enforce the law. 

Under the constitution, a special election was held on April 26 to 
choose the compromisarios (electors) who would select a new president. 
With much of the right abstaining, these were swept by the left, and on 
May 10, Azafia was overwhelmingly voted in as new president at a special 
assembly of electors held in Madrid’s Retiro Park. His elevation required 
appointment of a new prime minister, and even Azafia recognized that 
the existing minority cabinet was a weak formula. 

The figure most widely considered as successor was Indalecio Prieto, 
leader of the semi-moderate sector of the Socialist Party and the chief 
rival to Largo Caballero, head of the revolutionaries. Prieto proposed a 
broad majority Popular Front coalition, rather like that in France, which 
would make him the first Socialist prime minister of Spain on a program 
of firm control of public order (what he termed “the disarming of Spain”), 
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accelerating social and economic reforms, and purging the army to 
eliminate the threat of military revolt. This might not have been a very 
democratic government, but it could have been an effective one that pro- 
vided strong leadership. It was vetoed, however, by the revolutionaries, 
who dominated the Socialist parliamentary delegation, and thus the best 
chance for a majority government that could gain control of an increas- 
ingly chaotic situation disappeared. 

Instead, Azaña could find no better alternative than another feeble, 
minority left Republican ministry led by one of his closest associates, 
Santiago Casares Quiroga, a mercurial but weak and partisan figure who 
had considerable ministerial experience yet was considered a disappoint- 
ing choice even by many in his own party, which had few strong or salient 
leaders. Moreover, Casares suffered from tuberculosis, which sapped his 
energy and frayed his nerves. The fevers from which he often suffered 
had their counterpart in his nation’s growing convulsion. With this weak 
gesture Azafia withdrew into the ceremonial functions of the presidency, 
reemerging to attempt a more moderate compromise only after the civil 
war began two months later, by which time it was too late. 

In his inaugural speech to parliament on May 19, Casares Quiroga 
declared that his new government would be a strong partisan of the 
left, insisting that all problems in Spain stemmed from the right (which 
the left now routinely stigmatized as “fascist”) and that his government 
would be “belligerent against fascism,” as he put it. The only genuine 
fascist movement, the Falange, had been declared illegal in March and 
suppressed. Eventually some 2,000 of its members were arrested and 
kept in prison, usually not charged with any greater crime than illegal 
possession of firearms. 

The greatest wave of strikes in Spanish history was in full swing by May 
and June, until eventually as many as a million workers were off work at 
the same time. Many of these strikes were not aimed so much at improving 
wages and conditions as to achieve domination of the economic sector 
involved. The great strike wave in France in June involved proportionately 
even more workers, but France had a coherent Popular Front government, 
unlike Spain. The French government quickly stepped in to broker new 
labor contracts that put an end to the strikes. In Madrid, the government 
seemed paralyzed, save for an occasional piece of partisan legislation. The 
process of land confiscation, some of it by the authorities and the rest by 
the revolutionary groups, proceeded apace, and, with intermittent breaks, 
political violence became ever more extensive. In the worst cases, the 
police had to intervene, and many of those killed were workers involved in 
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violent demonstrations; there was, however, almost no action at all to deal 
with the sources of violence, which mostly lay among the government’s 
own allies. 

Political violence was initiated primarily by the left, but the Falangists 
tried to give as good as they got. Suppressing the party eliminated it as 
a political force but in some ways expedited its conversion into a kind 
of underground terrorist organization, as more and more young rightists 
and nationalists flocked to the clandestine movement as the best way 
to strike against the left. The underground organization was soon much 
larger than the legal party had ever been. As the editor of La Vanguardia, 
Barcelona’s most respected newspaper, put it on June 12, “fascism,” 
which previously had almost no support, was growing in Spain by leaps 
and bounds: 


How many votes did the fascists have in Spain in the last election? None: 
a ridiculously small amount.... Today, travelers returning from differ- 
ent parts of the country are saying: “There everybody is becoming a 
fascist." What kind of change is this? What has happened? What has 
happened is simply that it is no longer possible to live, that there is no 
government....In such a situation, people instincttively look for a way 
out.... What is the new political form that radically represses all these 
insufferable excesses? A dictatorship, fascism. And thus almost without 
wanting to, almost without realizing it, people begin to feel themselves fas- 
cist. They know nothing about the inconveniences of a dictatorship, which 
is natural. They will learn about these later on, when they have to suffer 
them. 


Fascism is, in the cases of France and Spain, the sinister shadow pro- 
jected across the land by democracy itself, when its internal decomposi- 
tion turns it into anarchy. The more the rot spreads, the more fascism 
expands. 


Newsreels in other lands released weekly footage of violent disorders in 
Spain and increasingly depicted it as a country undergoing social con- 
vulsion. Other leaders of Azafia's own party became alarmed and issued 
a public statement on May 30 that lamented, “Spain has been viewed 
abroad as a country in permanent civil war, incapable of democratic coex- 
istence. The Republic is considered an unstable, interim regime, whose 
consolidation is made difficult by the Republicans themselves."? 


? Quoted in J. Arrarás, Historia de la Segunda República española (Madrid, 1956-63), 4: 
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A Revolution in Spain? 


The pronounced rise in disorder had caused alarm in the foreign embassies 
as early as March, the greatest concern being shown by those of Britain, 
France, Portugal, and Germany. In France, conservative newspapers 
began to speculate more and more about the likelihood of either rev- 
olution or civil war in Spain. On April 2, the ambassadors of Argentina, 
Britain, Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland met to discuss the 
issue of granting asylum should violent revolution break out — a concern 
that would soon prove prescient. By mid-April, the German ambassador 
had transferred his residence to Paris, leaving the embassy in the hands 
of the chargé d'affaires. At that point, however, the attitude of British 
diplomats was the most important, and revealed growing alarm, fueled 
by the perception that Spain was going the way of Russia. 

Many historians, even some very favorable to the left, have termed the 
situation during the spring of 1936 “pre-revolutionary,” whereas others 
have contended that there was no danger of a real revolution because the 
various revolutionary movements were too diverse, contradictory, and 
mutually competitive. Both contentions should be taken seriously. Spain 
had become home to the broadest and most diverse panoply of revolu- 
tionary movements of some size to be found anywhere. The notion that 
this was simply because of “backwardness” or “social injustice” — still 
standard explanations — is superficial. Spain was not one of the most 
backward countries in the world, nor one of the most unjust, although it 
was far from being fully developed and had major social problems. Poten- 
tial revolutionary situations do not develop among the poorest and most 
downtrodden societies in which people lack all empowerment. Revolu- 
tionary movements, like most other modern political phenomena, require 
a certain level of education and development. Revolutionary situations 
do not develop from conditions of massive oppression, but rather in soci- 
eties that have experienced growth, improvement, or development that 
stimulates a psychological disposition to seek even more rapid change. 
Revolutionary aspirations then come to the fore after improvement has 
been temporarily frustrated, creating new problems and disappointments, 
for which a more radical solution is sought. Such an interpretation of 
revolution was originally defined by Alexis de Tocqueville in his clas- 
sic The Ancien Regime and the Revolution. It may be applied variously 
to France in the late eighteenth century, to Russia in the early twen- 
tieth century, to Spain in the 1930s, or to other societies that experi- 
enced revolution. In Spain, the revolution of rising expectations had been 
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generated by the rapid growth and relative prosperity of the 19205, fol- 
lowed by democratization. The sudden onset of the Great Depression 
(even though its effects were relatively mild in Spain), followed by the 
left's electoral defeat of 1933 and then the failure of all the revolution- 
ary insurrections, constituted the setbacks which whetted the appetite for 
much more rapid change, set off by the Popular Front victory. 

A major weakness of Spanish revolutionaries, however, was their 
extreme division. Their ranks included the world's only mass anarchosyn- 
dicalist movement, a large and radical Socialist movement — by far the 
most radical in Europe since the demise of Italian Socialism — and two 
different Communist parties, the regular Muscovite PCE, now growing 
rapidly, and the very small but hyper-revolutionary POUM. They all 
agreed, in varying measure, with the left Republicans on the need for 
unity to defeat the right, but otherwise their agendas diverged sharply 
and were in fact mutually exclusive. This was sometimes recognized by 
revolutionary leaders themselves, who wondered how there could ever 
be a successful collectivist revolution in Spain when the revolutionary 
collectivists would inevitably quarrel so sharply with each other. 

Only the POUM proposed an immediate violent revolutionary take- 
over, something that the party, with its small membership, stood not the 
slightest possibility of accomplishing. Moreover, when Joaquín Maurín, 
the party's leader, publicly alluded to direct revolution in April, he 
was disowned by Largo Caballero, who said that the Socialists would 
not undertake revolution at that time. The CNT, which had attempted 
three different revolutionary insurrections during 1932-33, had suffered 
greatly and in 1936 was still rebuilding. The movement's reunification 
congress in Zaragoza in May reaffirmed *the path of insurrection" as the 
eventual means to power, but the CNT leaders made it clear that they 
had no intention of launching any such effort for the moment. Instead, 
the anarchosyndicalists threw themselves into the massive strike wave and 
into incendiary anticlerical activity, engaging in a process of *competitive 
radicalization” with their Socialist counterparts of the UGT to see who 
could make more extreme demands and engage in greater disruption. 

The Communist Party was growing rapidly, but remained much 
smaller than either the Socialist or anarchosyndicalist movement, and 
Comintern tactics had changed drastically in 1935. This had first been 
crowned with success in the Spanish elections, giving the left complete 
legal authority over both government and parliament. The left had the 
power to initiate the first phases of a revolutionary process through nom- 
inally legal means, and, even though the chief Comintern representative 
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referred in reports to the “revolution under way,” any prospect of rev- 
olutionary insurrection or civil war was categorically discouraged by 
Moscow, for armed conflict would only make more problematic the 
outcome of a process that was already at least nominally under leftist 
control. Comintern Popular Front policy looked toward its own version 
of “new-type republic,” much more extreme than that of Azaña, but 
one whose initial phases would be introduced primarily by legal and 
parliamentary means, seen as the responsibility of the Casares Quiroga 
government. 

Because the main proponents of radical action, the Socialists, were 
sharply divided, the Prieto faction sought greater discipline and would 
have preferred a broader coalition government, though one exclusively 
leftist. This was effectively vetoed by the revolutionary caballerista major- 
ity, but the latter had no strategy for direct revolution other than to con- 
tinue to undermine the existing social and economic structure and wait for 
a special opportunity. The caballeristas were aware of Trotsky’s maxim 
that revolutionaries needed some kind of legitimacy and must appear to 
be acting defensively. Thus they constantly blamed all disorder on the 
right and hoped to provoke some kind of action by the military, which 
they assumed would be very feeble and could be quashed by a general 
strike. This would supposedly precipitate such a crisis that power would 
be handed to the revolutionary Socialists to save the Republic. To some 
extent that is the way it worked out, although the circumstances were 
rather different from what the caballeristas had in mind. 

Later, after it began, many Spaniards held that the civil war had been 
inevitable. There are, however, few inevitabilities in human affairs. The 
conflict did not become inevitable until mid-July, at the earliest, only a 
few days before it actually began. Even then, most sectors of left and right 
did not seek a genuine civil war, at least of any great length or bloodiness, 
which poses the question — did anyone other than the rebellious military 
really desire a civil war? 

The answer is not the left and right in general, but some of the more 
extreme revolutionaries on the left and the hard core on the right, and 
even then both sides believed that the conflict would be brief. The anar- 
chists did not view their ultimate insurrection as a civil war but as a 
kind of millennial takeover by the workers. Some revolutionary Marxist 
theorists, however, did embrace the concept of civil war as a necessary 
step to achieve the dictatorship of the proletariat. This had been the 
Communist position prior to September 1935 and was explicitly avowed 
by Luis Araquistain, chief theorist of the caballeristas, in his writings in 
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Leviatán and Claridad, and by Maurín of the POUM in his book, Hacia 
la segunda revolución (1935). The civil war concepts of Araquistain and 
Maurín were essentially similar: a revolutionary civil war was inevitable 
but would be brief, the left winning quickly. They held that the long, 
enormously destructive Russian civil war (1917-21) would not have to 
be repeated, because the revolutionary left was stronger in Spain and the 
danger of counterrevolutionary foreign intervention distinctly less. This 
was supposedly because by 1935-36, European relations were becoming 
so tense that potential counterrevolutionary states would lack the free- 
dom of initiative to intervene. And should they do so, both theorists were 
convinced that the Soviet Union would move quickly to block them. 

This theory, however, was the official doctrine of only the POUM. 
When Santiago Carrillo, the leader of the new Communist-dominated 
United Socialist Youth (JSU), delivered a speech declaring that the 
inevitable civil war would create a powerful new revolutionary army, 
as in the Soviet Union, which would be the instrument for the success- 
ful completion of the revolution, he was promptly silenced by the party 
leaders. 

For Azaña and Casares Quiroga, prime ministers in the last five months 
of the parliamentary Republic, the priority was to maintain the Popular 
Front alliance with the revolutionary parties, which required waiting 
for the pre-revolutionary tide of disorder and violence to subside. To 
take vigorous action against it would break the alliance, and would have 
required coming to terms with the democratic center and even perhaps the 
moderate right — unthinkable alternatives for Azaña and Casares Quiroga. 
The government also eventually began to assume that the military would 
be goaded into rebellion, but here its calculation was different. Casares 
Quiroga counted on being able easily to defeat a weak revolt, which 
would give the government greater strength and authority and make it 
easier to control the revolutionaries. Yet this was similar to playing with 
fire. A fundamental mistake of all the left was their total scorn for the 
right, which they judged to have been rendered impotent by historical 
change. They held devoutly to this belief, and only found how inaccurate 
it was when it had become too late. 


Alternatives? 


This course of events was headed for a violent end, unless there was some 
change in policy. There were, in fact, several proposals for change, any 
one of which might have avoided civil war. The one most widely discussed 
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was a broader and stronger government headed by Indalecio Prieto, but 
the revolutionary sector of the Socialists continued to veto that, fixated on 
their own politics of catastrophism, which they thought would guarantee 
their transition to power without a major civil war. Prieto himself was 
quoted by a French newspaper on June 15 as saying: “It is unjust to 
consider all rightists as fascists. The fascist danger doesn't exist unless 
it is generated by the left. The next congress of the Socialist Party will 
produce a split.” The Prieto alternative continued to be discussed until 
the end of June, but Prieto refused to formalize the Socialist split, even 
though on one occasion the tensions between the two factions of the party 
led to public violence. 

A different proposal was advanced by Felipe Sánchez Román on behalf 
of his tiny National Republic Party, a left-center group. Azaña was a per- 
sonal friend of Sánchez Román, whom he respected for sure and balanced 
judgment and might have wanted to name prime minister, had Sánchez 
Román not abandoned the Popular Front because of its internal contra- 
dictions. Sánchez Román insisted on the need for a more moderate and 
responsible government, and at a meeting of his party’s leaders gained 
approval of a proposal for a broader coalition of all the left and center 
Republican parties that would govern on the basis of strict constitutional- 
ism, restoring law and order and banning political militia. The Socialists 
would be permitted to join if willing to support such a program, which 
was unlikely. 

Azafia, Casares, and most other left Republican leaders rejected this 
because it would have ruptured the Popular Front. The new president 
of the Republic not merely refused to compromise with the right, but 
also refused to compromise with the center on the grounds that only the 
Popular Front could guarantee an all-leftist Republic. The problem here 
was that the all-leftist Republic also meant the end of democracy, as well 
as the likelihood of some sort of military revolt. The broader fantasy was 
Azafia's dream that a radical but nonrevolutionary and semi-democratic 
Republic could permanently govern Spain. This was the illusion of a lit- 
erary dilettante in politics, ignoring the reality that only three kinds of 
regime were ultimately possible: either a broadly representative Republi- 
can coalition of left-center, center, and right-center, a dictatorship of the 
left, or that of the right. The Azaña-Casares Quiroga governments corre- 
sponded to none of the above, but reflected short-term sectarian illusions. 
When Azaña belatedly tried to implement Sánchez Román's proposal on 
the night of July 18-19, he was a week too late, for the civil war had 
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already begun. His policies had the effect of encouraging, rather than 
restraining, that outcome. 

Another proposal was the formation of a special Republican govern- 
ment that would temporarily suspend constitutional guarantees and rule 
by decree, as had been done in a number of countries. Even in Azaña's 
own party a few leaders suggested this as a “Cincinnatian” or temporary 
authoritarian ministry with full powers to restore law and order, after 
which normal parliamentary government would be resumed. 

The last proposal of this sort was made by the centrist Miguel Maura, 
one of the original founders of the Republic, in a series of articles in the 
prestigious Madrid daily El Sol between June 18 and 27. He concluded 
that 


in rural and provincial affairs the anonymous, radicalized masses rule 
through the governors controlled by the Jacobin committees of the Pop- 
ular Front, whose disorders and excesses are legalized by the mayors and 
specially appointed presidents of provincial boards, a veritable Bolshevist 
plague that is devastating the country. Peaceful citizens live with the sen- 
sation that laws are a dead letter and that arson, assaults, destruction 
of property, insults, murders and aggression against the armed forces no 
longer count in the penal code for those who wear a red and blue shirt 
[United Socialist Youth] or the insignia of the hammer and sickle. The 
clenched first is safeconduct and talisman for the greatest excesses. 


There could not fail to be a reaction. This has taken shape in the alarming 
form of what is called “fascism.” People have joined that movement en 
masse...though of authentic Italian Fascism it has only the name and a 
few of the doctrinal postulates, of which the majority of its affiliates are 
ignorant. 


Today the Republic is no more — though I would like to believe uncon- 
sciously — than the tool of the violent revolutionary sector of the working 
classes, which, shielded by the liberal democratic system and the blindness 
of certain leaders of the Republican parties, is preparing in minute detail its 
assault on the government and the extermination of capitalist and middle- 
class society.... They tell us so themselves in their newspapers and public 
meetings. 


If the Republic is to be this, it is inexorably condemned to swift extinction 
at the hands of those who claim to be its defenders or, which is more 
probable, at the hands of a reaction from the opposite direction. 


Maura called for a multiparty “national Republican dictatorship” to 
save the country, but added, “I do not harbor the slightest hope that 
my reasoning can convince those who currently hold responsibility for 
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government.” This dismal conclusion was correct, for Maura's telling 
analysis, accurate in both perspective and detail, merely drew the standard 
denunciations from the leftist press. The left Republican Política blustered 
on June 28 that the proposal was “as reactionary as anything that could 
have been thought up by a leader of the extreme right.” Nonetheless, a 
few of the more moderate and responsible left Republican leaders looked 
on the idea more favorably. 

At that point, the centrist Christian democrat Angel Ossorio y Gal- 
lardo wrote: “No one is happy with the present situation. I talk with 
representatives of all sectors of the Popular Front, and in private conver- 
sations all reveal themselves to be as worried, preoccupied, and anguished 
as the conservative forces. This is the truth, the pure truth, though it is 
always covered up in the service of party politics.” He added: “And if this 
is so, who is really in favor of the present frenzy? Whom does it benefit? 
What we are seeing would make sense only if the revolutionaries could 
be sure of winning the revolution. But they are blind if they believe that. 
In Spain the triumph will be won not by the first revolution, but by the 
second: that of reconstruction." 1° Here Ossorio approached the truth of 
the matter: most of the revolutionaries were indeed overconfident that 
they could win a short conflict. 

Prieto was the only major leader of the worker parties who called for 
a return to law and order, but his own followers often ignored him, and 
he was quoted by one of his closest collaborators as observing, with a 
gesture of fatalistic despair: “Only one thing is clear: that we are going to 
deserve a catastrophe because of our stupidity.” '' When another Socialist 
leader introduced a bill in parliament for construction of a special prison 
for political detainees — an ominous sign for what was still supposed 
to be a democratic Republic — Prieto remarked sarcastically in his own 
newspaper, El Liberal (Bilbao), “Let them prepare the jail for us as com- 
fortably as possible, if we are not lucky enough to get across the frontier 
the next time [as he had done in 1934]. If the future once more holds for 
us imprisonment or exile, we shall deserve it. For senselessness.” 

In this final stage, the only leftist group — aside from the POUM - 
with a clearly defined policy was the Communists, who began to play a 
slightly more influential role. The Comintern line remained unchanged: 
unity of the Popular Front and use of the left Republican government was 
vital to convert the regime into the “new type of democratic republic” 


1° Ahora (Madrid), June 30, 1936. 
"t J. Zugazagoitia, Historia de la guerra de España (Buenos Aires, 1940), 9. 
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totally dominated by the left. (This was particularly ironic in view of 
the fact that in the only existing “new type of democratic republic,” the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia, Communist collectivization had just had 
the effect of destroying up to one-third of the population. Needless to say, 
this was never discussed in Spain.) Such a policy would require full use of 
all legal resources — and some illegal ones, but always in the name of “the 
Republic” — to repress and outlaw the right. Mundo Obrero, the party 
organ, declared on June ro that “the attitude of the enemy requires an 
all-out attack.... The government has been too tolerant.” A true Popular 
Front policy would demand “destroying every area of support for fascism 
in the judicial system, in the army and in the armed police. Punishing the 
reactionary acts of the employers. . . . Imposing a solution on the conflicts 
they have provoked.” The Communists had begun to organize their own 
small militia, MAOC (Worker-Peasant Antifascist Militia), to become 
what the central committeeman Antonio Mije called the first “men of the 
future Worker-Peasant Red Army of Spain,”'* an accurate prophecy of 
their future role. Mundo Obrero explained on June 13 that the present 
phase, devoted to destroying the organized power of the right, must be 
fully completed before the time came for a violent insurrection against 
the remnants of the bourgeois Republic to establish a worker-peasant 
Soviet regime. The Communists meanwhile tried to hold back the most 
incendiary Socialists and anarchists, arguing that their extremism could 
be counterproductive, and in June the leaders of the PCE in Seville urged 
that the high-handed seizure of church buildings should temporarily be 
ended, as it made the left look too lawless. 

Two of the Communist priorities — confiscation of sizable amounts of 
land and beginning of direct suppression of rightist groups — had already 
been initiated piecemeal by the government, even though the government 
did not define these goals in the same way. The Falange had been sup- 
pressed in mid-March, Catholic trade unions began to be shut down at 
the end of May, and later some monarchist centers were closed. On July 1, 
the Communist delegation in parliament submitted a legislative proposal 
for the arrest of everyone in a position of responsibility at the time of the 
1934 insurrection from the prime minister down to local officials, sub- 
jecting them to plenary prosecution and confiscation of property. This 
was consistent with the Popular Front goal of inverting the legal order 
of 1934, but property confiscation for political reasons directly violated 
the constitution and was not accepted by the left Republicans. On July 9, 
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however, the Communists obtained agreement from the other Popular 
Front parties to delay the summer parliamentary recess until the question 
of “responsibilities” for the repression had been settled. Conversely, the 
numerous violent crimes of the left in 1934 and in 1936 would continue 
to enjoy immunity. 

While the Socialist caballeristas publicly called from time to time for 
creation of a broad “revolutionary militia,” they did little in practice, 
but the Communists, though fewer in number, were better organized. 
A special Comintern adviser for paramilitary and other violent activities, 
Vittorio Vidali (aka “Carlos Contreras”), arrived in May and was assisted 
by Enrique Líster and several other young leaders who had undergone 
brief training at the Red Army’s Frunze Academy in Moscow. In mid- 
June, the party announced that its MAOC forces in Madrid numbered 
2,000, with the goal of becoming a “mass organization of semi-military 
character,” forming “the organizational basis for the future Worker- 
Peasant Red Army.” Terrorist sections were split off from the MAOC 
to avoid compromising the latter. They carried on a sort of urban guerrilla 
warfare against Falangists in Madrid but tried to avoid killing policemen 
so as not to arouse greater alarm among the middle classes. Communists 
were also influential in the formation of the Unión Militar Republicana 
Antifascista (UMRA), a small organization of leftist army officers formed 
to counter the much larger Unión Militar Española (UME), a rightist 
officer group. 

It is important to keep in mind, however, that the increasingly polarized 
political tension mobilized only significant minorities of the population. 
The great majority of Spain’s inhabitants continued to lead normal lives. 
Movie theaters — with greater proportionate seating capacity than in any 
other country — were full, and there were numerous summer festivals and 
special events. 

As the summer heat increased, the final and conclusive round of vio- 
lence opened in Madrid. On July 2, JSU gunmen killed two Falangist 
students, and Falangists responded the next day, shooting dead two UGT 
workers and seriously wounding others. On the fourth, two corpses were 
discovered outside the city, the first identified as that of an eighteen- 
year-old student, not a Falangist but a friend of Falangists, who had 
been kidnapped and, after several days, shot. The second was that of a 
thirty-year-old retired infantry officer, either a member or a sympathizer 
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of the Falange, who had been kidnapped and stabbed thirty-three times. 
The government responded, as usual, not with a vigorous search for the 
perpetrators but with further arrests of Falangists, as though they were 
responsible for killing their own members and sympathizers. During the 
next three days, the goverment announced the arrests of 300 Falangists 
and rightists in Madrid province alone. Any pretense at reconciliation 
had been abandoned, and the government's policy seemed to be to press 
the right even further into total surrender or armed revolt (the latter 
by this point calculated to be in the government's interest). Even Prieto 
abandoned calls for moderation and seemed to be awaiting some ultimate 
catharsis. 

The climactic events took place that weekend. About 10:00 PM on 
Sunday, July 12, the Assault Guard officer Lt. José del Castillo was shot 
and killed on a street in central Madrid. A former army officer, Castillo 
was an ardent Socialist who had transferred to the Assault Guards and 
then been arrested for his mutinous participation in the insurrection 
of 1934. Despite this record, he, like all the revolutionaries, had been 
amnestied and then reassigned to security service. Castillo had distin- 
guished himself for his zeal in repressing rightists, having shot an unarmed 
Carlist demonstrator in the chest, as well as having engaged in various 
actions against Falangists. A militant of the UMRA and a leader in the 
Socialist militia, he apparently also helped train the Communist MAOC 
on Sunday afternoons. For some time he had been a marked man. 

His killing immediately provoked intense reactions among his com- 
rades in the UMRA, Assault Guards, and Socialist and Communist mili- 
tia, because another leading officer in the UMRA had been shot dead in 
Madrid two months earlier. UMRA members had already sworn reprisal 
against a major rightist leader should another of their number be killed, 
and, as soon as they learned of Castillo’s death, leftist Assault Guard 
officers went directly to the Ministry of the Interior. They were received 
by the left Republican undersecretary Bibiano Ossorio Tafall, who was 
being assiduously courted by the Communists and would soon become 
a leading fellow traveler. He took them to the minister, who approved 
their demand that a further long list of Falangists be arrested. The officers 
refused to allow the arrests to be made by the armed police in the normal 
way, insisting on making the arrests themselves, to which the minister 
feebly assented. 

The Pontejos barracks of the Assault Guards, only a block behind the 
ministry building, were dominated by leftist officers, and that night they 
were frequented by a mix of Assault Guards (some not on active duty), 
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a number of leftist Civil Guards, leftists from other kinds of police units, 
and various Socialist and Communist activists. It had been the govern- 
ment's policy to reinstate leftist personnel irrespective of their records and 
to encourage politicization of police functions, including the intermittent 
inclusion of civilian activists, mainly Socialists and Communists, some- 
times deputized as auxiliary police. Thus the Assault Guard squads that 
set off to make arrests were composed of a lawless mixture of Assault 
Guards, Civil Guards, off-duty police from other units, and Socialist and 
Communist activists. 

The officers arbitrarily added further names, including the two key 
rightist leaders José Maria Gil Robles of the CEDA and José Calvo Sotelo 
of the monarchists, the principal spokesmen of the opposition in par- 
liament, both of whom were theoretically protected by parliamentary 
immunity. Whether the police conspiracy by the revolutionaries planned 
from the beginning to murder them cannot be determined. 

Gil Robles, as it turned out, was not in Madrid, but a squad led by the 
Civil Guard Capt. Fernando Condés went directly to the home of Calvo 
Sotelo. Like the slain Castillo, Condés had participated in the insurrection 
of 1934, for which he had originally been sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Even the left Republican government did not restore him to duty until 
July 1, although with promotion to captain as reward for his earlier 
mutiny. He helped train the Socialist militia of Prieto’s “La Motorizada” 
unit and still had not fully returned to Civil Guard duty. Thus he was 
not in uniform when he led his mixed squad, containing four Socialist 
activists from “La Motorizada,” to the home of Calvo Sotelo about 2:00 
AM on July 13. 

The monarchist leader had remained in Madrid to participate in a 
major parliamentary debate on the problem of public order scheduled for 
the fourteenth. Though he had privately been given to understand that 
the military would soon rebel, neither he nor the other rightist leaders 
were part of the military conspiracy. On many occasions he had taken 
a bold stand in parliament and had even publicly urged the army to 
intervene — albeit in slightly Aesopian language — because, as he said 
privately, the military needed to know that there were civilian groups 
who would support them. Calvo Sotelo saw no solution other than the 
imposition of an authoritarian regime, and the fact that he was willing to 
espouse this publicly had made him the principal political target of the left. 
Twice Communist and Socialist spokesmen in parliament had talked of 
assassinating him, something that had undoubtedly been discussed many 
times informally among revolutionary activists. Not long before, Calvo 
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Sotelo had asked police authorities to change the bodyguards assigned to 
protect him (as in the case of other major figures), when he had learned 
that their responsibility was surveillance more than protection, but he had 
no idea whether the new ones were more reliable. As of July 12, neither 
Calvo Sotelo nor anyone else knew for sure what would happen in Spain. 
Despite reports that he had received about the military conspiracy, he 
could not be certain when the military would rebel, or indeed if they 
would rebel at all. 

Guards at the entrance to the apartment building accepted the identity 
cards of Condés and others, who proceeded unhindered to the apartment 
of the monarchist leader. Calvo Sotelo was shown Civil Guard identifica- 
tion by Condés and was able to verify through his window that an Assault 
Guard truck was waiting under a street light. Condés assured him that 
he was not subject to an illegal arrest but was simply being taken to an 
emergency interrogation in the Dirección General de Seguridad. On these 
assurances, he permitted himself to be taken into custody, but the Assault 
Guard truck had proceeded only a few blocks when one of the Socialist 
militants, Luis Cuenca (earlier a police delegate in the fraudulent Cuenca 
elections), abruptly shot the monarchist leader twice in the back of the 
head, killing him almost instantly. Some members of the squad would 
later allege that this had not been planned, but was a sort of “accident,” 
but such testimony is not altogether credible, because the whole operation 
had been designed from the beginning as an act of vengeance. The corpse 
was dumped at the door of the morgue of the Almudena, Madrid’s main 
cemetery, where it was not identified until mid-morning. 

Because the murder was led and directed by prietista Socialists, it 
was not surprising that leaders of the latter group were the first to be 
informed, apparently by the murderers themselves. Julián Zugazagoitia, 
director of El Socialista, later wrote that, on receiving the news at about 
8:00 AM, he exclaimed, “This assassination means war!”** The Social- 
ist leaders showed no concern for Republican constitutionalism, now 
fatally broken. Consistent with the attitude that Prieto had taken for the 
past fortnight, they assumed that major conflict — a military or rightist 
insurrection, or civil war, or both — was now inevitable. The assassins 
were told to go into hiding, and Condés moved into the apartment of 
the revolutionary Socialist leader Margarita Nelken, who in parliament 
had called for the expansion of disorder and violence throughout the 
country. 
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Though it promised to investigate, the government made no effort 
to conciliate. As usual, it immediately imposed censorship and initiated 
yet another round of arrests of Falangists and rightists, as though they 
had been responsible for the murder, but little or no effort was made 
to detain those directly responsible. Nonetheless, the investigative judge 
Ursicino Gómez Carbajo, assigned to the case, made a serious attempt 
to investigate and had several Assault Guards arrested, which showed 
that the remnants of the Republican state continued to exist. Condés 
and Cuenca both remained at liberty, and several days later, when the 
fighting began, the investigation came to an abrupt end, the few who 
had been arrested being released. Both Condés and Cuenca were killed in 
combat in the mountains north of Madrid during the first days of the Civil 
War. Conversely, several Socialists who participated in the kidnapping 
and murder, such as Francisco Ordóñez and Santiago Garcés, were later 
given major roles in the Republican forces. 

The first political response came from leaders of the Communist Party, 
almost certainly pursuant to Comintern instructions. They decided that 
very morning that this newest crisis provided stimulus for advancing 
the agenda of the “new type of republic.” In the afternoon, Commu- 
nist deputies submitted the following legislative draft, which immediately 
appeared in Mundo Obrero, to the other Popular Front groups: 


Article 1: All organizations of a fascist or reactionary nature, such 
as Falange Española, Renovación Española, CEDA, Derecha Regional 
Valenciana, and others with similar characertistics, will be dissolved and 
their properties confiscated, as will those of their leaders and inspirers. 


Article 2: All persons known for their fascist, reactionary, or anti- 
Republican activities will be arrested and prosecuted without bond. 


Article 3: The newspapers El Debate, Ya, Informaciones, and ABC and all 
the reactionary provincial press will be confiscated by the government. 


This sweeping, totally unconstitutional proposal constituted a major step 
in the plan to introduce the “new-type” all-leftist Republic, but the gov- 
ernment's postponement of parliament made formal presentation impos- 
sible before the fighting began, after which its provisions were carried out 
in a maximally violent manner in what would be termed the “Republican 
zone.” 

The council of ministers met twice on the July 13 and promised a full 
investigation and prosecution, neither of which was carried out. Instead, 
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the murderers would quickly be promoted to positions of greater respon- 
sibility. Having sidestepped parliament, the government proceeded with 
its standard policy of blaming the victim, announcing its decision to 
close the Madrid centers of the monarchist Renovación Española and of 
the CNT, even though it seemed clear that neither had been involved, 
and to arrest many more rightists, announcing on July 15 that another 
185 Falangists had been seized. The next day, in line with the strat- 
egy of intensified polarization, all rightist centers in Barcelona were 
closed. 

Several left Republican leaders urged Azaña to replace Casares Quiroga 
with a more conciliatory prime minister, but the president refused. He 
conceded that Casares would ultimately have to go, yet alleged that 
replacing him immediately would be equivalent to making him respon- 
sible for the assassination, as though he bore no responsibility for the 
present state of affairs. 

The government could not avoid convening a meeting of the Permanent 
Committee of parliament at 11:30 AM on July 15. Debate was opened by 
the monarchist Conde de Vallellano, who charged: “This crime, without 
precedent in our political history, has been made possible by the incite- 
ments to violence and personal assault against the deputies of the right 
repeated daily in parliament.... We cannot coexist longer with the facili- 
tators and moral accomplices of this act.”'5 Never before in the history of 
European parliamentary regimes had a leader of the parliamentary oppo- 
sition been kidnapped and murdered by state police. The rightist and 
centrist deputies did not charge that the government itself had planned 
or ordered the murder, but they did assert that it was responsible for 
encouraging the circumstances which made it possible. 

The variety and volume of constitutional violations in Spain between 
February and July 1936 were without precedent in the history of parlia- 
mentary regimes. They included: 


* The great strike wave, featuring many strikes without practical goals 
but seeking instead to dominate property, often accompanied by vio- 
lence and destruction. 

* Illegal seizures of property, especially in the southern provinces, some- 
times legalized ex post facto. Between illegal seizures and the accel- 
eration of the agrarian reform, the historian Manuel Tuñón de Lara 
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has calculated that approximately 5 percent of all agrarian property 
changed hands within five months. The economic effects were in large 
part destructive, because they did not encourage modernization and 
productivity, but rather redistribution without capital or technical 
development. 

e A wave of arson and property destruction, especially in the south. 

* Seizure of churches and church properties in the south and east. 

* Major economic decline, never studied in detail, with a severe stock 
market decline, flight of capital, and in some southern provinces the 
abandonment of cultivation, when costs became greater than market 
value. Thus several southern mayors sought to impose the *penalty of 
remaining" for proprietors, rather than exile. 

* Broad censorship, with severe limitations on freedom of expression 
and assembly. 

* Several thousand arbitrary arrests, culminating in the kidnapping of 
Calvo Sotelo. 

* Virtual impunity for members of Popular Front parties, who were 
rarely arrested. Occasionally anarchists were detained because they 
were not members of the Popular Front. 

e Politicization of justice through the creation of a special tribunal to 
censor and purge the judiciary, as well as through regulations and 
policies to facilitate political arrests and to place the rightist parties 
outside the law. 

* Dissolution of rightist groups, beginning with the Falangists in March 
and the Catholic trade unions in May, and moving to the monarchist 
Renovación Española in July. 

* Increasing electoral coercion, culminating in the suppression of oppo- 
sition activity in the special elections of May in Cuenca and Granada. 

* Arbitrary municipal and provincial government, with most local 
administration placed in the hands of appointees of the central gov- 
ernment. Municipal elections originally scheduled for March 51, 1936 
were postponed sine die. 

* Politicization and subversion of the security forces. 

* Growth of political violence, albeit very unequal in its extent in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Later historical studies arrived at a death toll 
from political violence between February and July ranging from a low 
calculation of approximately 300 to a high calculation of 444. 


Gil Robles sharply protested such unprecedented abuses, observing that 
every day he read in leftist newspapers declarations that *the enemy 
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must be smashed” or one must “practice a policy of extermination.” He 
continued: 


I know that you are carrying out a policy of persecution, violence, and 
extermination against everything that is rightist. But you are profoundly 
mistaken: however great may be the violence, the reaction will be greater 
still. For everyone killed another combatant will rise up. . . . You who today 
are fostering violence will become the victims of it. The phrase that revolu- 
tions, like Saturn, devour their own children is commonplace, but no less 
true for being so. Today you are complacent, because you see an adversary 
fall. But the day will come when the same violence that you have unleashed 
will be turned against you.'* 


Prieto, normally a good dialectician, responded weakly, emphasizing that 
Calvo Sotelo had been slain in revenge for the killing of Castillo, repeating 
the feeble argument presented in the government's original statement. 
Neither the government nor Prieto seemed to grasp that their professed 
reasoning placed the state security forces on the same level as the political 
killers of the Falange, thus virtually conceding the charges of the right. 

The government made no effort to rectify the situation, while the 
Socialists waited complacently for the military revolt, which they planned 
to crush with a general strike that Largo Caballero firmly believed would 
carry them into power. His weekly Claridad ranted about the right on 
July 15, “They don't like this government? Then let's substitute a leftist 
dictatorship for it. They don’t like the state of alarm? Then let there be 
allout civil war.” 

On the following day, Claridad published an article, titled “Technique 
of the Counter-Coup d’Etat,” to explain how to defeat the revolt that was 
not merely expected, but ardently desired, by the extreme left. This defeat 
could be readily accomplished, according to the article, by dissolving rebel 
military units and freeing their soldiers from military discipline, handing 
over arms en masse to “the people” — meaning, of course, not Spanish 
people in general but the organized revolutionary groups — and then 
combining the resulting revolutionary militia with loyal sectors of the 
army to defeat what was left of the rebellion. The revolutionaries would 
then also replace the left Republican government. This in fact largely 
predicted the course of the next six weeks, although the military results 
would be rather different from the Socialists’ calculations. 

Luis Araquistain, the editor of Claridad, had long prophesied civil war 
and, after the killing of Calvo Sotelo, calculated correctly that this would 
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be the catalyst. He wrote to his wife that the result would inevitably be 
“either our dictatorship or theirs." '7 This assessment was also correct, for 
the democratic Republic had virtually, but not entirely, ceased to exist. 

On July 16, representatives of all the worker parties within the Popular 
Front (that is, minus the left Republican groups) met to prepare for the 
organization of committees throughout the country that would create 
an armed militia, and agreed to petition the government for arms. The 
UGT, controlled by the caballeristas, nonetheless dissented because they 
wanted to arm the Socialist trade unions directly. Its leaders asked: Who 
would guarantee the future political behavior of such multiparty militia 
committees? Why should they assume military responsibility for fighting 
a rightist revolt? How could they be sure that the government would 
not try to dissolve such committees? If these were authorized by the 
government itself, could not the government subsequently try to disarm 
them? Despite all their talk of Bolshevization, the ultimate strategy of the 
caballeristas remained relatively passive, waiting for the government to 
hand over power to them directly. This Casares Quiroga refused to do, 
although his successor three days later would not be so squeamish. 

The spectacle of preparation for civil war set alarm bells ringing at 
Comintern headquarters in Moscow. The Comintern bosses demanded 
that Spanish Communist leaders press for stringent measures to disarm 
the right and avoid civil war, which they did not regard with the same 
complacency as Araquistain, Maurin, and others. Not since 1919 had 
so favorable a situation existed for the extreme left in any European 
country as presently in Spain. The Popular Front formula had given the 
left control of most institutions, and such power should be employed as 
vigorously as possible, but also avoiding civil war, which could jeopardize 
that power. The Comintern leaders had had much more experience with 
revolutionary civil war than their Spanish leftist counterparts, and did 
not want to see the present leftist domination, resting on recognized and 
legitimate institutions, placed at risk by a civil war the outcome of which 
could be unpredictable. 

On July 17, only a few hours before the military revolt began, the 
Comintern chiefs Georgi Dimitrov and Dimitri Manuilsky sent an urgent 
telegram to the PCE’s politburo, insisting on immediate exceptional mea- 
sures to thwart “the fascist conspiracy,” as they put it, and to avoid 


17 Quoted in J. Tusell, “La recuperación de la democracia. El último Araquistain (1933— 
1959). Política y vida de un escritor socialista,” his introduction to L. Araquistain, Sobre 
la guerra civil y la emigración (Madrid, 1983), 11-128. 
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civil war. Spanish Communist leaders were ordered to encourage max- 
imum unity of the Popular Front and press ahead vigorously with the 
existing program of using government powers to arrest large numbers of 
rightists, purge the army, police, and state administration, and suppress 
the conservative press altogether. In addition, they should push for a spe- 
cial “emergency tribunal” with revolutionary plenary powers to apply 
maximum penalties to rightists and to confiscate their property, while 
the party should also form worker-peasant alliance groups with the other 
worker parties as liaison units of the Popular Front. These orders, some 
of them unconstitutional and revolutionary, were not at all part of the 
“moderate” program with which Spanish Communists are often credited, 
but were consistent with the Comintern’s Popular Front strategy of using 
state power, as distinct from subversion or insurgency, to achieve total 
leftist domination of a “new type” republic. 

The left Republican leaders continued their policy of harassing the 
right without the slightest serious gesture to rectify the situation. Portela 
Valladares, the former centrist prime minister, would later charge in his 
memoirs that “Casares viewed the outbreak of military revolt with confi- 
dent satisfaction, intending to present himself to parliament afterward to 
receive the victor’s applause.” '? Santiago Carrillo, the brash young leader 
of the newly united Socialist-Communist youth (JSU), has testified that 
he, Prieto, and the PCE secretary general, José Diaz, went to talk with 
Casares to urge him to give arms to the new worker committees being set 
up, but, according to Carrillo, “That frail, sickly man with feverish eyes 
tried to convince us that the government was in control of the situation 
and that the danger was not that great. He even said that he hoped for a 
revolt in order to crush them completely." '? 
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From the beginning of the Republic in 1931, both the extreme left and 
extreme right had conspired against it, but in the first years neither was 
important. Ultra-right-wing monarchists, erstwhile supporters of the for- 
mer king Alfonso XIII known as “alfonsinos,” began to conspire almost 
as soon as the monarchy collapsed, while the Republic’s religious persecu- 
tion stimulated the reemergence of their rivals, the traditionalist monar- 
chists or Carlists, whose origins lie early in the nineteenth century. Few 
monarchists, however, were willing to become directly involved, so that 
the abortive rebellion of General José Sanjurjo in August 1932 gained 
success in only one garrison (Seville) and quickly collapsed, enjoying less 
support than any of the three anarchist insurrections. 

Founding of the monarchist journal Acción Española first provided 
a new theoretical basis for what was termed the instauración, not 
restoration, of a new kind of neotraditional, Catholic, and corporative- 
authoritarian monarchy, but the alfonsino political party, Renovación 
Española, was never able to generate much support. The two monarchist 
groups, the Carlist Comunión Tradicionalista and Renovación Española, 
together could scarcely draw as much as ro percent of the vote. After the 
partial victory of the CEDA in the elections of 1933, the extreme right 
despaired of its own strength and turned to Mussolini’s Italy, signing an 
agreement with the Italian government on March 31, 1934, which was to 
provide Italian financial support, military training facilities, and a limited 
amount of weapons to assist an eventual monarchist revolt in Spain. The 
very need to look abroad was evidence of the weakness of this conspir- 
acy, which predictably produced nothing and by the following year had 
become a dead letter. 
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The revolutionary insurrection of 1934 polarized Spanish society, but 
its defeat and the apparent strength of a more conservative Republican 
government at first took the edge off reaction on the right. The only 
popular support for the extreme right lay among the agrarian Carlists 
in Navarre. With most conservative opinion represented by the semi- 
moderate, legalistic CEDA, the only force that possessed the strength to 
impose a possible change of regime from the right was the military. 

The military, however, was almost as divided politically as Spanish 
society as a whole. During the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
the military’s political sentiments had been rather liberal, and indeed 
most of the revolts during the era of pronunciamientos (1814-74) had 
been on behalf of one liberal cause or another. The only military dicta- 
tor in Spain had been Primo de Rivera. As the political spectrum shifted 
to the left, the military generally moved to a more conservative posi- 
tion, albeit with limits and exceptions. Some officers still supported lib- 
eral policies, and the experience of the politically bankrupt Primo de 
Rivera regime soured the senior military on overt political responsibil- 
ity, demonstrated by the almost complete absence of opposition to the 
coming of the Republic in 1931, which had been supported by many 
of them. 

The Azaña government of 1931-33 proceeded as ineptly with the 
military as with Spanish society as a whole, making special efforts to insult 
the military as a professional group and emphasizing that they enjoyed 
no respect in the leftist scheme of things. Even though Azaña succeeded in 
arousing hostility, the military still showed little interest in a political role. 
Their sympathies ranged from moderate liberal to conservative, with a 
small leftist minority and a rightist monarchist minority that was slightly 
larger. All efforts to promote military intervention between the spring of 
1934 and the spring of 1936 failed. As Franco put it in the winter of 
1936, the military were too divided internally and did not support any 
one position beyond that of law and order. Any effort to intervene openly 
or to promote a coup was bound to end in failure. 

The only attempt to develop an active new plan had been made by 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera and the leaders of Falange Española, but 
this quickly fizzled because of that party’s weakness. As previously men- 
tioned, in March 1936, the government obtained a court ruling that 
declared the Falange an illicit organization, although the legal grounds 
were unclear. Rather than the end, however, that was only the beginning, 
as the Falangists, operating underground, returned to planning violent 
insurrection and engaged in escalating street violence against the left. 
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The electoral victory of the Popular Front prompted a wide variety of 
responses on the right in favor of some form of armed reaction. Several 
senior commanders began to conspire at first news of the electoral results, 
and as soon as it took office, the Azaña government placed nearly all 
the top commands in the hands of reliable generals. A small group of 
retired commanders convened secretly several times in Madrid, and then 
held a meeting with several key generals, including Franco, who had 
just been posted far away, in semi-exile, to command the garrison in the 
Canary Islands. All they could agree to do was to keep in touch and be 
prepared to take action if any of the revolutionary groups tried to seize 
power. 

As tension grew during March and April, the military conspiracy 
expanded, but without any coordination. A semi-secret army officers’ 
association, the Unión Militar Española (UME), had been organized at 
the close of 1933 and had several thousand members, but was orig- 
inally conceived as a kind of professional organization for corporate 
military interests, without specific political identity. UME chapters gen- 
erally tended toward the right, however, as military opinion swung more 
and more in that direction during the spring of 1936. Local cells began 
to conspire in various garrisons, but at first only as individual groups. 
Calvo Sotelo and other monarchist leaders sought to encourage conspir- 
ators, but initially seemed to draw little response. The Carlists resumed 
training their own militia in Navarre and in a few other localities, and 
even formed a Supreme Carlist Military Junta across the French border in 
St. Jean de Luz, but they were comparatively isolated. What most reflected 
a change in climate, however, was that young activists in some of the most 
moderate sectors of the CEDA were beginning to consider armed resis- 
tance. 

More than a little of this was known to Azafia and Casares Quiroga, 
but they were skeptical that such a kaleidoscope of potential insurgency 
could ever come together. The right had remained divided throughout 
the Republican years, and only once had an armed rebellion taken place, 
only to end immediately in abject failure. The government’s calculations 
were nonetheless shortsighted, for, as the revolutionary process advanced, 
opposition on the right would inevitably become more militant and might 
begin to grope its way toward some kind of unity. The senior officer who 
emerged as organizer was Brigadier General Emilio Mola, a veteran of 
the Moroccan campaigns and the last director general of security for the 
monarchy. The Azafia government had assigned him the comparatively 
obscure post of head of the garrison in Pamplona, but at the end of April 
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all the UME sections in north-central Spain recognized his leadership 
in planning a revolt. A broader network of conspiracy began to form 
during the following month. The nominal chief was Sanjurjo, but, since 
being amnestied, he had lived in Portugal and lacked either opportunity or 
ability to organize a revolt from abroad. By the end of May, he transferred 
authority to Mola, who planned to establish Sanjurjo as head of a military 
junta after the revolt materialized. 

Mola's first rudimentary scheme was laid out near the end of April in 
a document that envisioned the goal to be not a restored monarchy but 
a “military dictatorship,” assisted by provincial committees of diverse 
allies, described variously as “political groups,” “individual societies and 
individuals,” and “militias” “dedicated to the cause” and “counterrev- 
olutionary.” He stressed that “action must be violent in the extreme in 
order to subdue the enemy, who is strong and well organized, as soon as 
possible. Certainly all leaders of political parties, societies, or trade unions 
opposed to the movement must be arrested, applying to them exemplary 
punishment to strangle any strikes or attempts to rebel.”* Such terms, 
quite rigorous and perhaps intended as a euphemism for summary execu- 
tion, nonetheless did not forecast the absolutely massive repression that 
would begin as soon as the fighting commenced, without precedent in 
Spanish history, though with numerous antecedents in recent civil wars 
elsewhere. 

This sketch became more detailed in a memorandum drawn up on 
June 5. Titled “The Directory and Its Initial Tasks,” it stipulated that the 
form of a new regime would be a “republican dictatorship,” whose initial 
government would consist of an all-military “Directory,” a term taken 
from the Primo de Rivera regime. It would provide a “Portuguese” type of 
semi-pluralist authoritarian solution rather than a fascist or “Italian” type 
of system, as Mola concluded: “The Directory will guarantee no change 
in the republican regime during its administration, with no change in any 
worker claims that have been legally obtained” and “will create a strong 
and disciplined state.” The Constitution of 1931 would be suspended, 
to be replaced by a new “constituent parliament” chosen by voters who 
must be in possession of a new “electoral card,” to exclude illiterates and 
criminals. There would be some vestiges of liberalism, such as “separation 
of church and state, freedom of worship, and respect for all religions.” 
Regional commissions would work to solve the agrarian problem “on the 


* This document has been published several times, notably in R. de la Cierva, Historia de 
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basis of developing small property,” but permitting “collective cultivation 
where the former is not possible.”> 

The chief problem for Mola was the army itself, because most officers 
were not eager to involve themselves in a desperate undertaking that might 
easily lead to their ruin. The Republican government had not given way 
to revolutionaries and the constitution was still the law of the land, even 
though enforced less and less. Much of the military seemed willing to go 
along with Azafia’s gamble: after a few more months, the revolutionaries 
might moderate, and the crisis would ease. Military activism had proven 
a disaster during the previous generation, and most officers were all the 
less eager to throw themselves into the fray. Furthermore, the ferocious 
propaganda of the left made it clear that defeated rebels would not be 
treated as leniently as had sometimes been the case in the past. Thus many 
would-be rebels, such as General Franco, would commit only when they 
judged that it literally would be more dangerous not to rebel than to 
rebel — a situation that matured only in mid-July. 

Liaison with civil groups was poor. Neither the monarchists nor the 
CEDA had organized paramilitary strength, and Mola viewed both of 
the latter as untrustworthy failures. Although leaders of neither rightist 
group formed part of the conspiracy, in the final days Gil Robles offered a 
financial subsidy to Mola and directed his CEDA followers to cooperate 
fully with the military should armed rebellion occur. 

The principal anti-leftist group engaged in direct action was the 
Falange, but its charismatic young leader, José Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
did not trust the military and only agreed to full participation in a mil- 
itary revolt on June 29, even then limiting cooperation to a time frame 
of the next eleven days. The Carlists had paramilitary volunteers, but 
their refusal to accept his political terms led Mola by July 9 to envision 
a complete fiasco and the possible need to flee in disguise across the 
Pyrenees. 

Franco, one of the most important military leaders, proved reluctant. 
Although a monarchist by conviction, he had accepted the need for a 
more democratic political “evolution” in 1931, later becoming identi- 
fied with the center and moderate right. His role as coordinator of the 
counterrevolutionary military operations in Asturias in 1934 and then as 
army chief of staff under Gil Robles during 1935-36 made him a marked 
man for the left, and for some months he had been half expecting to be 
arrested, but that did not happen. As the new military commander of the 
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Canaries, he was taking private lessons in English, joking to his wife and 
daughter that language study would give him something to do in jail. His 
advice to Mola was that armed insurrection should be a very last resort, 
arguing that the situation had not become hopeless. For some months, 
the conspiracy went ahead without counting on Franco. 

In fact, he was, like most of the conspirators, playing a double game. 
On June 23, he wrote a personal letter to Casares Quiroga, insisting the 
army was basically loyal (at that point probably correct) but urging the 
prime minister to adopt a policy of greater respect for the military and 
for law and order. There was no reply, and about that time, Franco first 
indicated that he would agree to participate in the revolt, although he still 
went back and forth in hesitation. As late as July 12, he apparently sent 
an urgent message to Mola saying that the time had not come to rebel. 

Many officers would act only on direct orders from superiors, which 
were not likely to be forthcoming, because nearly all the senior commands 
had been placed in the hands of generals who could be counted on to 
reject rebellion. Moreover, the conspiracy continued to be weakened by 
the fact that it was based primarily on preemptive considerations. A 
successful counterrevolution could be mobilized, it seemed, only in the 
face of a matured revolutionary threat, yet the revolutionary left gave no 
indication of attempting a direct takeover. Economic disorder was great, 
there was considerable violence in certain areas, and the government 
made it clearer than ever that there would be no impartial administration 
and enforcement of the law. But the left was disunited, and there was no 
revolutionary action aimed directly at the seizure of power. 

In these circumstances, the kidnapping and murder of Calvo Sotelo 
had an electrifying effect, providing the catalyst to transform a limping 
conspiracy into a powerful revolt that could set off a massive civil war, 
even though few anticipated the extent of the conflict that would ensue. 
The impact has been best described by the liberal officer Captain Jesús 
Pérez Salas, who would remain faithful to the Republican cause to the 
end: 


The catalyst sought by the right, which would guarantee a military revolt, 
finally arrived in the middle of July. That catalyst was the assassination of 
Calvo Sotelo. I do not know whose idea it was to commit such an outrage, 
but I will say that, even if they had been set up by the rebels themselves, 
those who did the deed could not have achieved a greater effect. It must have 
been planned by someone who really wanted to see the rebellion. ... If the 
companions or allies of Lieutenant Castillo had applied the law of revenge 
and had shot down Calvo Sotelo in the street or wherever they found him, 
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itwould have been only one more act of terrorism, added to the many others 
that summer. The impression this would have caused in the army would of 
course have been deplorable, and consequently would have constituted one 
more step toward a rebellion. ... His death would have been exploited to 
demonstrate to military officers the complete impotence of the government. 
But in no way would it have been the drop of water that made the glass 
overflow. Such was the initial effect of the news of the assassination, but 
after the details were revealed and it was learned that the forces of public 
order themselves had been involved, the reaction was tremendous. ... It 
is futile to try to deny the importance of this fact. If the forces of public 
order, on whom the rights and security of citizens depend, are capable 
of carrying out this kind of act, they effectively demonstrate their lack of 
discipline and obliviousness to their sacred mission. ... The resulting action 
of the army might have been prevented by a rapid and energetic initiative of 
the Republican government, punishing the guilty vigorously and, above all, 
expelling from the security corps all contaminated elements, to demonstrate 
to the country that the government was determined to end terrorism, no 
matter where it came from.’ 


But, as has been seen, the government did no such thing, taking no effec- 
tive action, possibly owing in part to a veto by the Socialists, who shielded 
the killers, drawn mainly from their own ranks. 

The response this provoked was dramatic. It now seemed more danger- 
ous not to rebel than to rebel. Within hours of learning the news, Franco 
changed his mind, dispatching a message to Mola that he was now firmly 
committed and that the revolt must not be delayed. Two days later, the 
Carlist leaders committed all their forces to Mola for the first time. 

For the next thirty years, apologists for the military revolt would cite 
fake documents claiming that the killing of Calvo Sotelo was but the 
prelude to a Communist plot to seize power a few weeks later. In fact 
no concrete plan to take over the government existed. The Communists 
were far too weak to do such a thing, even had they wished. But all the 
revolutionary groups declared that the days of parliamentary government 
were numbered and that they expected a revolutionary regime in the 
near future, a position outlined and sometimes described in detail in 
manifold public pronouncements. What in fact would have happened 
had the military not rebelled, no one knows. 

Subsequently there was much speculation as to why the left Republican 
government did not take more stringent action to prevent a revolt, as 
Franco was half expecting. The conspiracy was not exactly a secret. Key 
details were not known to the government, but certain civilian contacts 
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had been arrested, and some of the active plotters had been identified, 
although not Mola himself. The government had in fact taken more than 
a few measures to discipline the army. Nearly all top commands had 
been changed, and most of the generals in places of authority were, as 
events proved, loyal to the government. Thousands of civilian rightists 
had been arrested, often on flimsy charges, as had a number of officers, 
and some of the top conspirators had been placed under at least partial 
surveillance. 

There were serious reasons why Azaña and Casares Quiroga did not go 
further. The “Azaña gamble” to exploit an alliance with the revolutionary 
left on behalf of a nonrevolutionary, but leftist, parliamentary Republic 
was a dubiously calculated risk that placed the government between two 
fires. This policy was staked on maintaining the Popular Front, yet the 
government was always in danger of becoming its prisoner or hostage 
rather than its ally. The possibility of a break with the revolutionary left 
was not to be entirely discounted, although Azaña and Casares Quiroga 
were determined not to be responsible for precipitating it. Should that 
break occur, however, revolutionaries in the streets could be fully neu- 
tralized only by a comparatively strong army in the barracks. Moreover, 
the left Republicans scorned the military in political terms as no more 
than a paper tiger. 

Thus to Azaña and Casares Quiroga, their military policy seemed sen- 
sible. Some measures had been taken, while the danger from the right — 
considered a spent force, already on the trash heap of history — might 
be overestimated. The easiest time for the military to have acted would 
have been between October 1934 and February 1936, when the left had 
been impotent, yet they had done nothing. In the government's view, 
a more aggressive policy to neutralize the military might crystallize a 
determination otherwise merely latent, while also leaving the govern- 
ment defenseless before the extreme left. The latter so frequently spoke 
of the government's role as that of the “Spanish Kerensky” that, accord- 
ing to one Socialist memoir, Casares Quiroga placed a photo of the 
Russian leader in his office to remind himself that he must avoid such a 
fate. In June, several efforts were made to relax tensions with the mil- 
itary, but these gestures involved no basic change in policy. By July, 
however, some sort of violent reaction by the army came to be seen by 
the government as inevitable, although at the same time not a major 
threat. 

There is testimony that Casares Quiroga first informed his council of 
ministers on July ro that a military conspiracy existed, and that revolt 
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might break out within the next forty-eight hours. Casares had the option 
of aborting the movement by immediate arrests, yet lacked conclusive 
proof regarding the ringleaders and thus would not be able to prosecute 
them effectively. Such niceties were not observed in the cases of Falangists 
and rightist civilians, but the government felt it necessary to treat the 
military with a constitutional correctness that it rarely showed civilians. 
Hence the decision to wait for the rebellion to expode, and then to smash 
it completely. The government in fact took more seriously the threat of 
another anarchist insurrection or even the current Communist policy of 
infiltrating the army’s NCOs. The last warning it sent to the military 
command in Spanish Morocco apparently referred to the latter as much 
or more than it did to the danger of open military revolt. 

Mola’s plan for insurrection was strangely conceived according to a 
staggered schedule, the revolt to begin in the Moroccan Protectorate and 
in southern Spain on July 17-18, followed by the rest of the peninsular 
garrisons during the next forty-eight hours. This was an oddly dilatory 
tactic, more like a nineteenth-century pronunciamiento than a twentieth- 
century coup, but Mola had given up hope that any simple coup d’etat 
could be carried out. He concluded that the rebels would not be strong 
enough to seize all the key cities, especially Madrid, but must carry out a 
general insurrection that would then concentrate its strength against the 
capital and other leftist strongpoints. All this was calculated to take up 
to two weeks. 

Premature disclosure precipitated the revolt in Spanish Morocco just 
before 5:00 PM on Friday, the seventeenth. Casares Quiroga immediately 
ordered the senior commander in the Protectorate to exercise “a strong 
hand” in quashing it, convening the council of ministers later that evening. 
According to most accounts, by the following day he admitted that the 
rebels might be able to take over all Spanish Morocco, but prophesied 
correctly that a loyal navy would prevent the veteran combat units from 
reaching the peninsula. Casares seemed confident that any insurrection 
on the mainland could be put down by the government’s own forces. 
Determined not to play Kerensky, he rejected all calls for “arming the 
people.” 

Socialist and Communist patrols had been seen occasionally in the 
streets of Madrid since the night of July 15; the CNT had begun to 
send out patrols in Barcelona even earlier. None of the worker move- 
ments had a significant paramilitary militia, however, and looked to 
the government as the main source of arms, although in Barcelona the 
CNT had begun a more serious search for weapons. It was only the 
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Communists, despite their goal of avoiding civil war, who had made 
more serious preparations, with their small MAOC militia. 

As the insurrection slowly spread on the eighteenth, the UGT declared a 
general strike. Forty-eight hours earlier, Largo Caballero had announced 
the need for a revolutionary “red army,” and by the afternoon of July 18, 
he and other revolutionary leaders demanded ever more insistently that 
the government arm the workers. This Casares still refused to do, same as 
Lluis Companys, president of the Catalan government in Barcelona. The 
prime minister has been quoted as saying that any officer found guilty of 
handing over arms would be shot. He convened an emergency meeting 
around 6:00 PM on the eighteenth, which was attended by Socialist and 
other Popular Front leaders, who again demanded arms. Once more 
Casares refused. 

Even though most military units did not join the revolt that day, it 
began to spread through parts of southern Spain, with some indication 
that units elsewhere were poised to join. The full extent of the insurrection 
was still not clear, but there was increasing evidence that the gamble on a 
weak rebellion was losing. Every hour increased the pressure on Casares 
Quiroga, and at about 10:00 PM he resigned, his policy a failure on every 
front. 

Facing an unanticipatedly severe crisis, Azaña suddenly decided to 
reverse course, although he was a week late in doing so. He decided to 
attempt a limited reconciliation with the center, and even to a degree 
with the moderate right, something that might well have worked had it 
been attempted a few days earlier. He authorized Diego Martínez Barrio, 
speaker of parliament and head of Unión Republicana, the most moderate 
party within the Popular Front, to step in as prime minister in order to 
form a broader coalition of all the Republican parties of the left and 
left-center, excluding on the left only the Communists and the POUM. 
Martínez Barrio seems to have been the only major left Republican leader 
who had fully grasped the significance of the assassination, and the only 
one who had reached out in gestures of reconciliation toward the right. He 
apparently received authorization to craft a moderate compromise that 
would put down the insurrection and restore order more generally. Such a 
government would implicitly break the Popular Front by including more 
moderate elements, something that Sánchez Román had been urging for 
weeks as the only means by which the parliamentary regime could survive. 
The problem faced by Martínez Barrio on the night of July 18-19 was 
that, by definition, it is too late to prevent something from happening 
once it has already begun. Sánchez Román agreed to participate, and 
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seems to have served as Martínez Barrios chief adviser for the next few 
hours. Miguel Maura, on the other hand, refused to join on the grounds 
that Azaña had waited too long and the situation was out of control, 
which in fact proved to be the case. Indalecio Prieto also had to decline 
on instructions from the executive commission of the Socialist Party, but 
he promised personal support from outside the new government — a not 
atypical Prieto contradiction. 

Around 4:00 AM on July 19, Martínez Barrio began to contact dis- 
trict military commanders by telephone. Although not able to reach all 
of them, he found that several of those loyal to the regime were being 
deposed by rebellious younger officers. Martínez Barrio was able to speak 
directly with Mola, who five days earlier had dispatched an officer to try 
to talk with the minister of the interior, with what exact aim is not known. 
Subsequently, the main controversy about the new prime minister’s ini- 
tiative would have to do with the terms of his conversation with Mola. 
Martínez Barrio has said that he merely assured Mola that the new gov- 
ernment would restore order and asked him not to rebel. Other sources 
claim that he went much further, even so far as to suggest a political deal 
whereby the military could name their own candidates for the Ministries 
of War, Navy, and Interior. The weight of evidence indicates that some 
sort of deal was discussed, the irony being that a much more limited 
compromise a week earlier might have averted the crisis. 

Mola rejected all compromise, replying that it was too late. The rebels 
had sworn not to be dissuaded by any political deals or compromises once 
the insurrection had begun. The president had finally done what should 
have been done long before, but it was met with categorical rejection by 
the insurgents, whose stance made some form of civil war inevitable. 

The great compromise had been attempted too late, but for the 
moment, the new prime minister sought to continue to build his center- 
left coalition, completed around 5:00 AM on July 19. He was relying 
on Sanchez Román and Marcelino Domingo as his chief lieutenants. The 
new coalition included five ministers from his own Union Republicana, 
three from Azafia’s Izquierda Republica, one minister from the Catalan 
Esquerra, and a moderate general, José Miaja, in the Ministry of War. 
This coalition represented a slight shift to the left-center, but it was still 
a minority government, not a broad national-unity center coalition. 

The goal of the Martínez Barrio government was to maintain the 
constitutional regime, giving in neither to rightist rebels nor to left- 
ist revolutionaries. Its leaders probably did not know that at least two 
left-wing military officers in Madrid had already begun to give arms to 
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revolutionaries. Both Martínez Barrio and Sánchez Román were opposed 
to this, insisting that it would open the door to revolution and anarchy. 
Sánchez Román would later declare that he told the new prime minister 
that this would be “ineffective militarily and pregnant with inconceiv- 
able dangers."^ Martinez Barrio seems to have agreed. His government 
represented the last chance to maintain the integrity of the regime. Given 
that as of the early hours of the nineteenth, the majority of military units, 
as well as of Assault Guard and Civil Guard units, had not joined the 
insurrection, a responsible Republican government might still be able to 
repress the revolt and restore order. 

By dawn, however, the Martínez Barrio ministry had not only been 
rejected by the military insurgents, but by most of the left as well, includ- 
ing the more radical sectors of Azafia’s own party. The editor of Política, 
the official organ of Azafia’s Izquierda Republicana, is sometimes given 
credit for organizing militants to join Socialists in an early-morning street 
demonstration that demanded immediate resignation of the new govern- 
ment. This was the last straw for Martínez Barrio, who had slept for 
only about one hour in the past forty-eight, and around 8:00 AM, he 
abandoned his efforts, later charging that “the government of Martínez 
Barrio died at the hands of Largo Caballero, the Communists, and also 
irresponsible Republicans.”? Afterward he would add that “the military 
rebellion was not our worst enemy. The most serious lay within our own 
ranks, due to irresolution, disorientation, and fear of heroic decisions.” 6 

Azaña and his closest advisers had maneuvered themselves into a situa- 
tion where they had to choose one of three different options: 1) surrender 
to the rebels, as had been done by Alfonso XIII in 1931 and as had been 
done by other Spanish governments facing pronunciamientos, coups, or 
insurrections in the nineteenth century; 2) try to maintain the present 
regime by using what was left of its security forces to put down the revolt 
(which seems to have been their original plan); or 3) give way to the revo- 
lutionaries by “arming the people,” which would also encourage broader 
civil war. Alfonso XIII had declared that he would not unleash civil war 
in 1931, but at that time the right was so weak, there really was no danger 
of one. In July 1936, by contrast, radicalization was so intense that the 
revolutionaries would be determined to resist at whatever cost, so that 


4 In an interview with Burnett Bolloten, in the latter’s The Spanish Civil War: Revolution 
and Counterrevolution (Chapel Hill, NC, 1991), 40. 

5 Ina letter to Salvador de Madariaga, first quoted in the prologue to the fourth edition of 
the latter’s España (Buenos Aires, 1944). 

$ D. Martinez Barrio, Memorias (Barcelona, 1983), 361. 
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Option One could have been carried out only with considerable difficulty, 
whereas Option Two alone had suddenly begun to seem dubious. There- 
fore, Azaña and his colleagues attempted to implement Options Two and 
Three simultaneously, and fell between two stools. 

His one tardy effort at compromise having collapsed, partly because 
of radicals in his own party, Azaña immediately returned to his old failed 
policy, appointing another minority government of left Republicans, this 
time headed by the chemistry professor José Giral, basically a more leftist 
version of the Casares Quiroga ministry. Even though it moved to resist 
with the security forces that remained loyal, the Giral government had 
none of Casares Quiroga’s reluctance to give greater power to revolu- 
tionaries and began the “arming of the people,” thereby enabling new 
revolutionary militias that would quickly gain de facto political power 
and guarantee a broader civil war. This fostered a duality of power in cer- 
tain respects similar to that of the revolutionary period in Russia between 
March and November 1917, in the Spanish case lasting more than six 
weeks, until a new coalition revolutionary government was formed in the 
first week of September under Largo Caballero. From the viewpoint of 
Socialist revolutionaries, their goal was being achieved, yet in much more 
difficult circumstances than they had ever contemplated in their prior 
discourse on civil war. 

It soon became clear that the insurrection was no flash in the pan, 
but a major effort to overturn the left that would decide the fate of the 
country for some time. The government had not erred in its calculation 
that most generals in active command were loyal; very few joined the 
rebellion, Franco and Miguel Cabanellas, who commanded a division in 
Zaragoza, being the only two active major generals to do so. Only four of 
twenty-four major generals were involved, but a somewhat larger minor- 
ity of brigadiers joined the rebels, together with other retired generals. 
Two generations later, the military rebellion that started the Portuguese 
revolution of 1974 would be called the “revolt of the captains” because it 
received little support (and more often opposition) from senior generals. 
Much the same might be said of the insurrection of the eighteenth of July, 
for in many garrisons the role of middle-rank and junior officers was 
decisive. The majority of the latter had been pro-Republican in 1931, but 
had moved to the opposite side five years later.” 


7 This was true of some of the generals, as well. Key senior rebel commanders who had been 
strong supporters of the Republic in 1931 included Gonzalo Queipo de Llano (Seville), 
Miguel Cabanellas (Zaragoza), Manuel Goded (Palma de Mallorca and Barcelona), and 
Antonio Aranda (Oviedo). 
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There were at that moment fewer than 90,000 men under arms in the 
barracks in the peninsula, because many short-term draftees had been 
given summer leaves. Less than half of these were in the units that joined 
the revolt, but the most crucial elements were not the regular draftees 
but the approximately 30,000 troops in Spanish Morocco. Of the latter, 
about 20,000 were Spanish and Moroccan volunteers in the elite units 
of the Legion and the Moroccan Regulares. These constituted the army’s 
only experienced combat force, and their commanders committed them 
completely to the insurgency. Their participation was at first problematic, 
however, because two-thirds of the navy, including all but one of the 
Spanish warships in the Mediterranean, remained loyal to the government 
and blockaded the elite units in Africa. 

Given that the Spanish army was mostly a weak force of short- 
term recruits, almost equally important were the approximately 67,000 
men in the forces of public order (Civil Guards, Assault Guards, and 
Carabineros, the latter mainly manning customs posts). These security 
forces lacked heavy weapons, but their personnel was much more care- 
fully selected than were army recruits. The left retained the support of 
more than half of the security forces, who, even more than the new 
revolutionary militia, often played key roles in crushing the revolt in 
Madrid, Barcelona, and a number of other areas. Moreover, a large share 
of arms and munitions deposits (with the partial exception of artillery) 
also remained in the hands of the left. In some provinces, there was no 
rebellion at all, and in others a revolt was crushed within the first few 
days. 

Above all, the rebellion depended on resolute leadership and unity on 
the part of the insurgents. Where that existed, they triumphed initially, 
even where they had inferior resources. Conversely, where leadership 
and unity were lacking, sizable but divided military forces failed to gain 
control. At the end of the first week, the insurgents held scarcely more 
than a third of peninsular Spain, mainly a broad stretch of territory 
in the conservative north and a much smaller enclave in the extreme 
south, around Seville and Cadiz. Division within the military (much as 
Franco had predicted) had made a direct coup d’etat impossible, cre- 
ating the basis for a civil war, but one that in the early stages the 
rebels looked to have little chance of winning. The Italian ambassador 
reported to Mussolini that the rebellion had failed, while Franco, who 
made an initial radio broadcast from Morocco on July 19, expressed 
confidence in ultimate triumph but called for “blind faith in victory.” 
Such faith was needed, because the obvious means for victory were not 
apparent. 
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In economics, the Republicans held a huge advantage, controlling 
five of the seven largest cities and most industrial areas (which included 
virtually all the arms and munitions factories), capped by the gold and 
silver reserves of the Bank of Spain. Despite being a generally under- 
developed country, Spain’s gold reserves were the fourth largest in the 
world. On August 9, Indalecio Prieto delivered a radio address from 
Madrid declaring the victory of the left to be inevitable: “War is not 
based simply on heroics. ...If war, as Napoleon said, is won primarily 
by money, money and money, the financial superiority of the Republi- 
can state is evident. ... With financial resources completely in the hands 
of the government, with industrial resources also totally in the hands 
of the government, the heroic valor of those who so impetuously have 
launched an assault on the Republic might rise to legendary heights, 
but even so...they would be inevitably, inexorably and irremediably 
conquered.” 

Initially, the left had about half the army in the peninsula, two- 
thirds of the navy, the bulk of the air force, and nearly two-thirds of 
the security forces. During the first weeks, therefore, odds seemed to 
favor them and that was probably the only time in which they might 
have won an outright victory. What saved the right during those first 
weeks was not merely resolute combat, but the fact that “arming the 
people” did not create a reliable new force of militia but simply opened 
the floodgates of disorder. A minority of the braver or more idealistic 
leftists formed militia units to combat the rebels, but most devoted them- 
selves to seizing control of economic affairs and indulging in an orgy 
of arrests, attacks on churches, murders en masse, and arson and pil- 
lage in general. At first, the fundamental reality of what became known 
as the “Republican zone” was mass violent revolution. A paradox of the 
Spanish disaster was that whereas the insurgents had attempted a preemp- 
tive strike to take over before a full revolution broke out, the response 
of the left Republican government was to empower that very revolution, 
which began to cover nearly two-thirds of Spain. The third and con- 
clusive aspect of this paradox was that, in turn, the revolution helped 
save the insurgent cause because its fixation on atrocity and pillage mas- 
sively diverted energy from the military conflict, while the horrors of 
violent revolution on the march swung the sympathies of most of the 
middle and lower-middle classes, and nearly all of Catholic society, to 
the side of the insurgents, giving them mass support in some parts of the 
country. 
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Prieto boasted of the strength of the government, but in fact the revo- 
lution left it gravely weakened. The formation of the abortive Martínez 
Barrio government had shown that Azafia’s preference had been not to 
fall into the clutches of the revolutionaries, even though between 1933 
and 1936 he had moved his own party, Izquierda Republicana, farther 
and farther to the left. If, however, the alternative was to become pris- 
oner of the military and the hated right, Azaña preferred the Kerenskyist 
alternative, from his viewpoint the lesser of two evils, although he later 
recognized that empowering the revolution provided the insurgents with 
a kind of justification for their actions. As he would put it in the midst 
of the conflict, “So long as we maintained the constitutional state against 
the rebels, they were responsible for all infractions. But if we continued to 
resist by trying to make them accept a revolution, they might still bear the 
stigma of revolt aggravated by the revolutionary outburst which they pro- 
voked, but they would feel justified in rejecting the latter completely.” 8 
The left Republicans would be increasingly marginalized for the duration 
of the conflict, their main function that of figureheads in maintaining the 
fiction of a democratic republic for consumption abroad. 

The new Giral movement in Madrid did not “disappear,” as some 
histories have it, but its authority shrank enormously, because in almost 
every locality de facto power was seized by the revolutionary groups. The 
result was a chaotic leftist confederation with at first the most limited lines 
of authority. That half the military units in the peninsula had not rebelled 
was of only limited assistance. Following the outline sketched only a 
few days earlier by Largo Caballero, the government officially dissolved 
all rebellious army units, which had no effect at all on the insurgents 
and only weakened discipline in loyal units. The greater number were 
regarded with such suspicion that they were also dissolved, leaving few 
more than 10,000 organized troops to fight for the left. In the first weeks, 
the government and the revolutionary leaders made up combat columns 
consisting of the remnants of loyal army units, of the Civil Guard and 
Assault Guard, and of new volunteer militia. The military effectiveness of 
such columns varied, but was usually limited. Inexperienced, untrained, 
poorly commanded, and weakly disciplined militia possessed scant com- 
bat potential. At wages of ro pesetas (more than a dollar) per day, they 
were the most highly paid infantry in the world, but generally lacked 
cohesion. If rebel resistance was weak, certain districts were conquered, 


8 M. Azaña, “La velada en Benicarló,” in Obras completas (Madrid, 2007), 6: 58. 
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but wherever the insurgents possessed any strength, the Republicans were 
usually stymied, or fell back. 

The “Nationals” (Nacionales), or Nationalists, as the insurgents soon 
called themselves,? also made up columns of mixed forces, but these 
relied more on regular army units and less on Civil Guards, who, where 
they had joined the insurgents, were used more for security forces in the 
rear guard. In the north, the Nationalists quickly made use of 20,000 
Carlist Requetés, many fewer in number than their revolutionary coun- 
terparts but much more disciplined, determined, and combat-ready, gen- 
erally more willing to fight to the death. Increasing numbers of Falangist 
militia were also incorporated, the total number of the latter eventu- 
ally approaching that of the revolutionaries, but their military usefulness 
varied. Some were incorporated into combat columns, other assigned 
to rearguard and security duties. The military quality of the Nationalist 
columns therefore also varied, and was also limited. They were able to 
occupy a sizable sector of the north, where most of the population was 
favorable to them, but could not advance very far into the main leftist 
regions. Nationalist forces in the north, under the command of Mola, 
would never be able to defeat the Republicans by themselves, and after 
the first days their commander became discouraged, but he showed a 
brave and determined public face. The only chance for victory lay with 
the elite troops under Franco in Morocco, but they were bottled up by the 
Republican navy. Unless Franco could solve this problem, the very short 
civil war that had been expected on both sides seemed likely to become a 
reality. 


2 “Nacionales” was immediately translated abroad as “Nationalists,” and as such has 
passed into the historiography, in the twenty-first century becoming more frequent in 
works in Spain. The revolutionaries mostly called themselves “Republicans,” while the 
two sides soon referred to each other simply as “Fascists” and “Reds,” even though most 
of the Nationalists were not fascists and some of the Republicans were not Reds. 
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Franco left the Canaries on July 18 and arrived by plane in Spanish 
Morocco on the following day to assume command of the key forces 
stationed there. He had first gained his reputation as a combat officer in 
the long and arduous campaigns between 1912 and 1926 to put down the 
native insurgency in the Protectorate, and his prestige among the military 
in Spanish Morocco was unrivaled. The entire Protectorate fell under the 
control of the Nationalists at the outset, providing them with a military 
base and the only combat-ready units in the army. The insurgent leaders 
quickly began to move troops to the mainland, but only about 700 were 
transferred during the first twenty-four hours before the Republican navy 
established a blockade. 

Once Franco had joined the insurrection, he immediately assumed a 
major role, all the more important given that the nominal commander- 
in-chief, General José Sanjurjo, died in a plane crash on July 20 when 
attempting to leave his Portuguese exile for what would be called the 
zona nacional — the “Nationalist zone.” Mola then created a governing 
body for the insurgents on July 23, when he established a multimember 
Junta de Defensa Nacional in Burgos in the far north, led by General 
Miguel Cabanellas, the most senior officer among the rebel commanders. 
Franco would only officially join it on August 3, but from the beginning 
he exercised independent command in Morocco, in which he took the 
initiative on both the military and the diplomatic fronts. 

To move his troops to the peninsula, Franco initiated the first military 
airlift in history. But he had only nine small planes at his disposal, and the 
number of troops they could transport, even making several flights a day, 
was limited. He needed more planes very quickly, while the Nationalists 
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in mainland Spain were in desperate need of arms and ammunition to 
fight a lengthier and more difficult conflict than ever anticipated. Prior 
to the revolt, there had been only a few feeble attempts by conspirators 
to seek assistance abroad, and these failed altogether. Aid had become 
urgent, and between July 22 and 24, Franco dispatched his own missions 
to the two governments most likely to assist in overturning an established 
leftist regime — Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. Mola sent emissaries 
with the same objective. Franco’s representatives achieved success in Ger- 
many, and a joint effort worked in Italy. By July 26-27, both Hitler and 
Mussolini, independently of each other, had agreed to send small quan- 
tities of planes and arms as soon as possible. 

Nine Italian medium bombers became available to Franco by the end 
of July, followed soon afterward by a squadron of Junkers 52 transport 
planes from Germany, which could also double as bombers. During the 
first two weeks of the airlift, possibly as many as 1,500 troops were 
flown across, and on August 5, a small convoy ran the blockade, with 
crucial Italian air support. This, together with a few other small blockade- 
runners, moved another 3,000 troops, plus a good deal of vital equipment. 
It was a daring operation that, according to all odds, should have been 
smashed by the Republican fleet, which proved inept in the extreme. This 
was arguably the sole occasion during the entire war that Franco took a 
big risk, feeling at that moment he had no choice. He got away with it, but 
never did anything like that again. The airlift then accelerated with the 
regular use of German and Italian planes, so that by the end of September, 
when the blockade was largely abandoned in another gross Republican 
miscalculation, Franco had moved a total of 16,000 troops. The remain- 
der, together with new units of volunteers (primarily Moroccan), crossed 
in October. 

This was a slow buildup, so slow that it would have failed completely 
had it not been for the disorganization and weakness of the Republican 
forces. At the beginning of August, Franco moved his headquarters to 
Seville, where the retired General Gonzalo Queipo de Llano (then head 
of the Carabineros) had seized control of the nerve center of southern 
Spain with a small number of troops in the revolt's most crucial and 
audacious single operation. As Queipo consolidated the insurgent posi- 
tion in western Andalusia, Franco initiated his drive toward Madrid on 
August 3. By that time he was increasingly recognized as the most impor- 
tant of the insurgent generals, although he would not become supreme 
commander for another two months. 

In recent years, the military leadership and strategy of Franco have been 
extensively criticized for slowness and lack of imagination. No doubt a 
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good deal of this criticism is justified, but Franco and Mola faced a 
complex situation. Franco could not concentrate exclusively on his drive 
toward Madrid, but had to organize an infrastructure and logistical base 
from scratch, assure assistance from abroad, and also provide crucial aid 
to the Nationalists in other regions where they were barely holding their 
own. In the south, Granada was completely cut off from the Nationalist 
zone, while Córdoba was threatened by attack from sizable Republican 
forces. Mola lacked the strength to continue his own advance through 
the mountains just north of Madrid, while to his rear both Huesca and 
Teruel were under siege. Moreover, he was trying to sustain a secondary 
offensive into the key Basque border province of Guipuzcoa. In the north- 
west, Oviedo was under even greater pressure, sustained by a very narrow 
lifeline from Galicia. Even though the offensive capacity of the Repub- 
licans was limited, they held the initiative in all these secondary regions 
save Guipuzcoa, and later regained it there. Franco thought it inconceiv- 
able to risk everything on one single throw of the dice in the direction of 
Madrid. 

He avoided the most direct route northward, which was also the eas- 
iest for the Republicans to defend, moving instead toward Cáceres to 
the northwest to establish a direct link with Mola, who was almost out 
of ammunition and desperately needed supplies. Then he briefly moved 
west to secure the border with Portugal, whose rightist and authoritarian 
government did all it could to aid the Nationalists, seizing Badajoz on 
August 14. Franco had to delay his own operations slightly to devote 
several of his small elite units to solidifying Queipo de Llano’s southern 
zone, connecting it to Granada and relieving the pressure on Cordoba. 
Other units had to be sent temporarily to Huesca and Guipuzcoa. Then, as 
Franco’s strength increased during October, he diverted nine more small 
units to enable Oviedo to hold out. He believed it necessary to sustain 
the other fronts, not willing to risk a collapse in any sector for fear that it 
might snap the growing string of Republican defeats and produce major 
repercussions. Some of this concern was no doubt well placed, but the ten- 
dency became exaggerated, significantly delaying the assault on Madrid. 
Throughout the war, Franco would err on the side of careful logistics and 
methodical advance, while shoring up secondary fronts whenever they 
were attacked, to avoid even a temporary defeat in any sector. This was 
not merely a military but also a political and psychological calculation. 
It has been said that “amateurs do strategy while professionals do logis- 
tics,” and Franco, a professional, certainly did logistics, but he dispersed 
his forces at the expense of strategic imagination and concentration of 
strength, his two principal limitations as commander. 
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In the vast expanses of Russia, both Whites and Reds on various 
occasions carried out very rapid advances during their civil war, only to 
retreat just as rapidly for lack of logistical support and reserves. This 
was the case with Kolchak in western Siberia and the eastern Urals in 
1918-19 and with Denikin in Ukraine and south Russia in 1919. They 
totally lacked infrastructure, and once thrown on the defensive, their 
entire fronts collapsed. Franco was slow, but every advance was placed 
on a firm basis, so that he never had to conduct a retreat. 

In the main drive on Madrid, Franco calculated that he could rely 
primarily on his elite units, even though limited in number, marginally 
supplemented by other forces. They defeated much larger militia columns: 
a typical tactic was to fix the latter with the threat of a frontal attack and 
then, with their greater discipline and maneuverability, carry out flanking 
operations to force the militia into panicked retreats, with corresponding 
casualties. Moreover, by October, Franco for a time could concentrate 
his slender air force on tactical support. 

In the secondary zones, the two forces were more symmetrical in com- 
position, both sides consisting of a mix of regular army units, security 
forces, and militia, although for the Republicans the number of the latter 
increased and what was left of regular army units dwindled away. The 
Nationalists employed more and more Carlist Requetés as combat troops, 
and also added more Falangist Banderas (volunteer battalions). 

On September 3, one month after the advance from the south had 
begun, the Nationalists took Talavera, only 120 kilometers from Madrid, 
which set alarm bells ringing in the capital. By this time, the Republi- 
can triumphalism of the first weeks had ended. Resistance stiffened, as 
more and more militia were sent against Franco’s advancing forces. At 
that point, he might have transferred his spearheads to Mola’s sector, in 
the mountains north of Madrid, for a combined assault on the capital. 
Instead, Franco insisted on occupying step by step all the territory to the 
west/southwest of Madrid, even though conquest of this district was not 
crucial. In thirty days, his forces had covered 425 kilometers to Talavera, 
but, in the face of stronger counterattacks, eighteen days were required 
for the 43 kilometers to Maqueda, only reached on September 21. 

With the most crucial phase of fighting about to begin, Franco was then 
elected by his colleagues on the Junta de Defensa as military commander- 
in-chief and de facto dictator. The standard criticism of him is that he 
should then have made a quick strike for Madrid, which thus far had 
constructed no defenses. Instead, Franco opted for an assault on Toledo, 
further delaying the advance, and his critics have always alleged that 
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he did so to garner a major propaganda victory that would solidify his 
leadership. In the military academy of the Alcázar in Toledo, a determined 
band of defenders had endured a siege of more than two months, drawing 
great attention from the international media that had become fixated on 
the Spanish struggle. Relief of the defenders was followed by a major 
repression in Toledo that took the lives of several hundred Republicans, 
more than had been lost in the defense of the Alcázar itself. 

The epic of the Alcázar was the most famous of a number of sieges 
in which the Nationalists resisted with great tenacity. Other examples 
were the defense of the Simancas barracks in Gijón, which held out for a 
month; the successful year-long defense of Oviedo in which a large part 
of that city was blasted apart; and the monumental nine-month siege of 
the Santuario de la Cabeza in Jaén province, in which 250 Civil Guards 
suffered 80 percent casualties before surrendering. Huesca and Teruel 
held under semi-siege conditions for a year or more. As the anarchist 
leader Juan García Oliver lamented: “It is a phenomenon of this war that 
when towns held by the fascists are attacked they hold out for a long time, 
and that [when Republicans are attacked] we do not resist at all. They 
surround a small town, and after a couple of days it is taken; but when 
we surround one we spend our entire life there.”* Professional leadership 
and discipline had much to do with this, and religious faith probably also 
played an important role. 

The final phase of the advance on Madrid, only 70 kilometers from 
Toledo, began on October 3, but did not develop full force until the 
middle of the month. Franco’s forward combat units began the final push 
with only about 15,000 men, later expanded to nearly 25,000, exactly 
at the time when both the troops and weapons of the Republicans began 
to grow in volume. Even though loyal units of the regular army had 
never been completely dissolved, the Republican effort to reorganize the 
First Division in Madrid had not been successful. The Giral government 
had to rely increasingly on the militia, to which it tried to give central 
organization in August by decreeing the formation of a “Volunteer Army” 
based on them. It also began to supplement this with regular recruitment, 
just as the Nationalists early on began to call up draft contingents in their 
zone. The Communists, growing rapidly as a movement, were ordered 
by the Comintern to concentrate on military development, and almost 
from the start of the war called for a new regular army based on the 


* Quoted in B. Bolloten, The Spanish Civil War: Revolution and Counterrevolution (Chapel 
Hill, 1991), 260. 
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model of the Red Army of the Soviet Union. The extreme revolutionary 
left (especially the FAI-CNT and the POUM) opposed this during August, 
but even the anarchists began to accept the need for greater coordination. 
They proposed a new revolutionary regime through the formation of an 
all-trade-union CNT-UGT government. This would have been called the 
“Confederal Syndical Council,” or some such thing, avoiding the label 
of a government in order to remain true to the anarchist creed, but the 
UGT did not agree. As Franco’s forces battled nearer to Madrid, however, 
all the larger Popular Front parties began to accept the need for better 
military organization. 

For the caballeristas, the time had come to implement their strategy 
of a new revolutionary government led by themselves, which would 
include the other leftist groups. The Comintern bosses thought this a 
bad idea because it would fail to camouflage the revolution for consump- 
tion abroad; they preferred that all Popular Front parties join the Giral 
government, because a left Republican prime minister presented a more 
moderate international image. For the same reason, they wanted to keep 
the PCE out of it, but Largo Caballero refused to become prime minis- 
ter without Communist participation, his new government being formed 
on September 4. A representative of the Basque nationalist PNV would 
later join, and the CNT would finally come in two months afterward. 
The prime task of this government was to generate a stronger military 
effort, but from the point of view of Largo Caballero and his followers, 
its function was equally that of being the first government of the tri- 
umphant revolution, giving it expression in state institutions. This dual 
purpose generated a tension that could not be overcome as long as Largo 
remained prime minister. 

The immediate goal of this “Government of Victory,” as it was hailed, 
was a more concerted military effort. One of Largo Caballero’s first acts 
was to order the formation of a new general staff, and on September 
16 he decreed a unified central command for all military units in the 
Republican zone, although at first its authority could be established only 
in the central sector. On September 27, the government announced the 
beginning of a new revolutionary “Ejército Popular” (People’s Army) 
with its own completely new unit structure, soon afterward decreeing 
terms for incorporating the 100,000 or more militia in the main Repub- 
lican zone, with a deadline for completion of the process by October 20, 
although that could not be met. With the red star as official insignia, 
the clenched-fist Rote Front salute borrowed from the German Commu- 
nist militia, and on October 16 the installation by decree of a system of 
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political commissars alongside regular officers, this became a sort of Span- 
ish variant of the Soviet Red Army. The first six Mixed Brigades, the basic 
combined-arms units of the People's Army, were set up on October 16, 
while the first Soviet arms arrived on October 4 and then in ever-larger 
quantities during the second half of the month, abetted by the first units 
of the Comintern’s new International Brigades, trained in Albacete to the 
southeast of Madrid. For more than two months, the Nationalists had 
been the chief recipients of foreign aid, which helped them transform a 
stalemated insurrection into a full-scale civil war; now, foreign assistance 
began to turn in favor of the Republic. 

The new Soviet weaponry was first committed in a small armored 
counterattack against the right flank of Franco’s spearhead on October 
29, and then repeated five days later. The nine-ton Soviet T-26 tanks, with 
their heavier armor and 45-mm cannon, completely outclassed the small 
number of lightly armored vehicles Franco had received from Italy and 
Germany. Both attacks were nonetheless failures, for Republican forces 
lacked the training to coordinate infantry assaults and artillery with a 
rapid tank advance — a weakness that the People’s Army would never learn 
to overcome. The Nationalist infantry responded with an improvised 
device (a bottle filled with gasoline or other flammable liquid) for use 
against Soviet tanks, which three years later Finnish troops, employing 
the same technique against the Red Army, would dub the “Molotov 
cocktail” (in satire of the Soviet foreign minister). 

After some disagreement, the Largo Caballero government decided to 
defend the capital, even though President Azaña had fled to Valencia 
in mid-October and was followed by all the Republican ministers on 
November 6. The defense was placed in the hands of a new Junta de 
Defensa de Madrid, with General José Miaja in charge of military affairs. 
Here the Communists, holding the two key posts in the Junta, Defense 
(Antonio Mije) and Security (Santiago Carrillo), came fully to the fore 
for the first time. In the process, the three main revolutionary parties 
(Socialists, anarchists, and Communists) agreed to implement a policy 
of mass liquidation of the most dangerous political prisoners, part of an 
effort to destroy the alleged “fifth column” of the Nationalists within 
the city. 


2 This term had allegedly been coined a month earlier by General Mola, but no record 
has been found of his having done so. It was apparently an invention of Communist 
propaganda, first introduced on October 3, 1936. See J. Ruiz, El terror rojo: Medrid 
1936 (Madrid, 2012), 215-18. 
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The slogans *!No pasarán!” (They shall not pass — taken from the 
French at Verdun in 1916) and *!Madrid será la tumba del fascismo!” 
(Madrid will be the tomb of fascism), promoted especially by the Commu- 
nists, became watchwords, and comparisons with the Russian civil war 
were frequently invoked, as the war of propaganda and slogans reached 
its height. Both sides had adopted the most extreme rhetoric. When one 
Madrid communiqué shrilled: *This is a war to the death, and we must 
fight until the enemy is completely exterminated!"? this was repeated in 
equivalent terms by Queipo de Llano and other rebel spokesmen. 

The assault on the city began on November 6 by a force that num- 
bered little more than 20,000, against nearly twice that many defenders, 
who also enjoyed greater firepower. The attackers depended on supe- 
rior combat ability, yet the odds were against them, for they had lost 
their great advantage, which lay in superior maneuverability in the open 
field. A head-on assault against partially entrenched foes was much more 
difficult, yet a flanking operation by Franco, although not impossible 
and perhaps a better choice, was also uncertain because of his limited 
manpower. Instead, he proceeded as he would throughout the war, with 
direct and obvious operations, in this case having to advance slightly 
uphill across rising terrain against the western and southern outskirts of 
the city. On the seventh, the Republicans even managed to capture a copy 
of the plan of attack. Franco's assault gained a foothold on the western 
edge of Madrid, but failed to advance further. Conversely, the first major 
counterattack by the new Mixed Brigades achieved nothing and merely 
revealed that on the offensive the People's Army would be only slightly 
more effective than its militia predecessors. 

The fighting in November nonetheless showed that the People's Army 
could do much better on the defensive, particularly if it had prepared 
positions. By November 25, the key units of Franco's spearheads had 
suffered at least 30 percent casualties and were losing their edge. The 
new Soviet planes were generally superior to the obsolescent German and 
Italian models opposing them, giving the Republicans command of the air, 
at least in daytime, for the next few months. Yet, given the ineptitude of 
the People's Army on the offensive, its superior numbers were not enough 
to gain it the operational initiative. During December and early January, 
Franco summoned reinforcements for further attempts to penetrate the 
city's defenses, maneuvering farther to the northwest, but without the 
strength for a breakthrough. 


5 Quoted in J. M. Martínez Bande, La marcha sobre Madrid (Madrid, 1968), 314. 
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The defense of Madrid was the first triumph of the People's Army — 
one of the few that it achieved — and meant that the civil war would be a 
conflict of attrition. It was achieved through several factors: 1) the orga- 
nization of the first regular units of the People's Army, distinctly superior 
to the militia; 2) the advantage of fighting on the defensive, from partially 
fortified positions; 3) the arrival of significant amounts of Soviet arms, 
giving the defenders superiority in firepower, armor, and planes; 4) deter- 
mined leadership (including the assistance of Soviet military advisers), 
which raised morale; and 5) the limited number of troops in Franco's 
elite units. Madrid would have fallen only if there had been a general 
collapse of morale among the defenders. 

The battle marked a turning point, the complete end of the Nation- 
alists’ original design for a relatively quick victory. That scheme had 
originally presupposed no more than two or three weeks of fighting. The 
fall of Madrid would not have meant the complete end of the war, but 
it would have dealt a massive blow to Republican morale and increased 
the likelihood of victory for Franco not long after. 

Henceforth, both sides concentrated on building massive armies for 
a grueling contest. The People's Army grew more rapidly, although its 
soldiers were more poorly trained, and was assisted by 41,000 volunteers 
of the International Brigades, special Communist-led units recruited by 
the Comintern from all over Europe and the Americas. Franco's forces 
were augmented by intensive recruiting in Morocco (which eventually 
provided 70,000 combat volunteers) and the arrival of nearly 50,000 
Italian troops early in 1937, although almost half of that force was soon 
withdrawn. In February, the southern coastal city of Málaga, its defenses 
in disarray, fell quickly to a combined offensive by Franco's troops and the 
Italians, but afterward, for nearly two months more, Franco's attention 
would be focused on renewed attempts to capture Madrid. 

The largest operation to date took place in mid-February, as Franco 
launched an expanded assault through the Jarama River valley to outflank 
the capital from the south and east. For the first time, larger units met in 
the field in open battle. The Nationalists gained some ground, but they 
could not achieve a breakthrough. The Mixed Brigades waged one of 
their most vigorous and effective battles, blunting a major advance by 
Franco in the open field. Success was facilitated by relative Republican 
air superiority, at least at first, but casualties on both sides were higher 
than in the comparatively limited actions at the edge of Madrid. 

The last attempt to outflank the capital was the Guadalajara offensive 
from the north in March, a joint operation in which the main effort was 
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made by the newly constituted Italian Corpo di Truppe Volontarie (CTV). 
Despite an initial breakthrough, the advance was halted by the Mixed 
Brigades, assisted by the Soviet tanks and, after the weather improved, 
complete control of the air. Although their attack ultimately ended with a 
small net gain in territory, the Italian units precipitously abandoned their 
farthest line of advance, resulting in a major propaganda victory for the 
Republicans. Nearly 200 Italian prisoners were taken, and Guadalajara 
was hailed as the “first defeat of Fascism,” coming only a year after 
Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia. The outcome was a complete stalemate 
on the central front. 

The defense of Madrid between November 1936 and March 1937 was 
the most notable accomplishment of the People’s Army, a temporarily 
decisive defensive victory that would never be repeated. For the time 
being, Franco accepted the counsel of staff advisers to concentrate instead 
on the much smaller but industrially rich and internally divided northern 
Republican zone, the conquest of which could alter the balance of power 
decisively in his favor. 


Revolution 


The social and economic revolution that swept through the Republican 
zone during the weeks following the arming of the worker movements 
on July 19 was proportionately the most extensive, and also most nearly 
spontaneous, worker revolution in a European country. It was carried 
out by genuine worker organizations on the local level, working from the 
bottom up, rather than being organized from the top down by a political 
party of middle-class intellectuals and activists, as in Russia. In Spain, 
most productive facilities were quickly taken over by trade union groups 
and committees, adopting a wide variety of revolutionary procedures. 

By contrast, the revolution of March 1917 in Russia had not been 
a worker revolution (although workers figured prominently in it), but 
a general revolt against the autocracy in which various social sectors 
took part, giving rise to a chaotic form of democracy — a system of 
dual government by a limited parliament on the one hand and local 
revolutionary councils, or soviets, on the other. The Bolshevik coup d’etat 
seven months later was a military seizure of power by a single party 
carrying out a counterrevolution against democracy. It was supported 
by many, but not all, workers and did not involve the great majority of 
Russians, who lived in the countryside. 

The seizure of local power and productive facilities by the Spanish 
worker movements involved much broader participation by mass worker 
organizations, the CNT and UGT, who expanded into a membership of 
more than 4 million, and several smaller ones, as well, going far beyond 
Russia or Hungary in 1919. Moreover, the Spanish revolution directly 
included hundreds of thousands of agrarian workers and small farmers, 
and this also went far beyond Russia and Hungary. 
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Once they were armed, the revolution, rather than the war, drew 
the main attention of the worker movements for weeks. Even though 
thousands of workers volunteered for frontline militia and sometimes 
battled bravely — albeit with little skill — they represented no more than 
a small minority of the membership of the revolutionary organizations, 
as most of their fellows dedicated themselves to seizure of economic 
facilities, large-scale pillage, arson, and massive violence against civilians. 

The only region where remaining Republican government institutions 
tried immediately to come to terms with the revolution was Barcelona, 
where the Catalan Generalitat inaugurated a system of revolutionary 
dualism. On July 22, its president, Lluis Companys, officially recognized, 
alongside his own state, a new, CNT-led Central Committee of Anti- 
fascist Militia, deferring to it in many matters. During the first weeks, 
the latter controlled most affairs in Catalonia. CNT leaders declared that 
their own movement was perfectly capable of taking over the region, 
but they accepted the formation of the multiparty Militia Committee, 
together with the continuation of a limited government of the Generalitat 
for the duration of the military crisis, and also in order not to frighten 
foreign powers. The Butlletí de la Generalitat then announced that real 
power lay in the hands of the Militia Committee, which had established 
a revolutionary new order that all must respect. It incorporated all the 
leftist groups and was directly authoritarian. Horacio Prieto, secretary of 
the CNT’s national committee, was later explicit: “We proceeded imme- 
diately to dictatorship. Not even the Russian Bolsheviks themselves, in 
their first phase, were so quick to implant absolute power as the anar- 
chists in Spain.”* Such a statement nonetheless requires qualification, for 
the anarchists soon began to accept a limited semi-pluralism, whereas the 
Bolsheviks moved subsequently to introduce totalitarianism. 

Other multiparty committees and councils of revolutionary power, 
analogous to the Militia Committee in Barcelona, sprang up in towns, 
provinces, and sometimes entire regions throughout the Republican zone. 
Their composition reflected the relative strength of the leftist parties in 
each district, with the middle-class left Republicans participating in many 
areas, but not in all. Carlos M. Rama has termed the resulting complex 
and confusing power structure “the Revolutionary Republican Confed- 
eration of 1936-37.”* The left Republican parties, having served as a 
sorcerer’s apprentice, accepted their subordination. Younger and more 


1 H. Prieto, El anarquismo español en la lucha politica (Paris, 1946), 7. 


2 C. M. Rama, La crisis española del siglo XX (Mexico City, 1960), passim. 
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radical left Republicans joined the revolutionaries, whereas some of the 
more moderate ones fled abroad. 

For spokesmen of the extreme revolutionary left, the uprising of the 
worker movements in the Republican zone constituted the most pro- 
found and authentic worker revolution ever seen. Andreu Nin, acting 
leader of the POUM, declared that what was happening in Spain was 
“a more profound proletarian revolution than the Russian Revolution 
itself,” announcing with typical POUMist hyperbole on August 1 that 
“the government does not exist.” On September 7, he declared that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was a reality in Catalonia, and the POUM’s 
youth organization (JCI) called for the formation of soviets throughout 
the Republican zone. 

George Orwell made famous the atmosphere of revolutionary 
Barcelona in his memoir, Homage to Catalonia, but similar conditions 
existed in other cities. The former Radical deputy Clara Campoamor 
(who had been the country’s principal champion of women’s suffrage 
and the right to divorce) wrote of the first months: 


Madrid presented an astonishing appearance: middle-class people saluting 
with the clenched fist and shouting the Communist greeting on every occa- 
sion in order not to look suspicious, men in worker overalls and sandals 
copying the uniform of the militia, women without hats and in old, worn- 
out clothing, a complete invasion of ugliness and the moral, more than 
material, misery of people who humbly asked permission to survive. The 
people who in normal times filled the streets and the terraces of cafés were 
either in disguise or six feet under.? 


Claridad declared on August 1, “As a result of the military revolt, we are 
engaged in a profound revolutionary process. It is necessary that all the 
instruments of the state, and especially the army, also be revolutionary,” 
adding on August 22 that “the people no longer fight for the Spain of 
July 16, which was still a Spain dominated socially by the traditional 
castes, but for a Spain in which these castes are definitively obliterated. 
The most potent auxiliary of the war is the total economic uprooting 
of fascism, and that means revolution.” Claridad called it “a social war 
more than a civil war.” Yet, with the exception of the POUM, most rev- 
olutionaries agreed that it was best to maintain the shell of a Republican 
and parliamentary government, if only for purposes of propaganda and 
foreign relations. 


3 C. Campoamor, La revolución española vista por una republicana (Paris, 1937; Sp. ed. 
Madrid, 2005), 102. 
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The problem faced by the end of August was that the system of rev- 
olutionary duality, with only the shell of a government, was fast losing 
the war, and much better coordination had to be achieved quickly. The 
first attempt to establish an organized new revolutionary order was the 
formation of Largo Caballero’s all-Popular Front “Government of Vic- 
tory” on September 4, 1936. Its greatest challenge was a more coherent 
military effort, but that required a much stronger state that could also 
begin to introduce order into the revolutionary process, something that 
it only partially accomplished. On September 27, the Largo Caballero 
government recategorized state personnel, reappointing only those with 
leftist credentials. The new administration thus marked the beginning of 
the new “third” or revolutionary Republic, the seven months between 
February and September 1936 having constituted the phase of revolu- 
tionary transition, somewhat equivalent to the period between March 
and November 1917 in Russia. In the new Spanish revolutionary state, 
however, there was no hegemonic dictatorial force, but a multiparty, 
multi-trade-union coalition that shared no single understanding of the 
revolution, concerning which its members in fact quarreled profoundly, 
united — to the extent that they were united — only by the struggle against 
the right, as a war against fascism. From the perspective of the left, how- 
ever, it could not be defined in positive terms as a shared vision of the 
country’s future, because anarchists, Socialists, Communists, left Repub- 
licans, POUMists, and Basque nationalists all disagreed about this. The 
extreme revolutionary left still sought to preserve the autonomy of the 
revolutionary process, while extending it further, whereas the caballerista 
Socialists wanted to use the new government to consolidate the revolu- 
tion, while giving it better military leadership. The FAI-CNT, POUM, 
and caballerista Socialists would nonetheless be increasingly challenged 
during the coming year by the pragmatic and statist semi-moderates — 
Communists, prietista Socialists, and what remained of left Republi- 
cans, all of whom, from different points of view, sought to restore 
as much state authority as possible, channeling and downplaying the 
revolution. 

The Largo Caballero government began the process of consolidating 
the revolution under a state structure, but for months much of this 
structure would exist only on paper. The various revolutionary district, 
provincial, and regional committees that held power were henceforth 
taken theoretically into a new state system, their presidents, chairmen, 
secretaries, or other leaders given new titles such as mayor or governor. 
The new government sought to put an end to the chaos of revolutionary 
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control committees and organized death squads (even those in which 
organs of the Republican state had been participating) by reconstituting 
them as “Militia of Vigilance in the Rearguard,” although for a time 
this change also existed only on paper. The system of justice was to be 
reorganized on the basis of new “people's courts." 

The changes in control or ownership of property were so diverse, 
however, that no single system ever emerged. Altogether, seven different 
kinds of revolutionary or state control had emerged, and in many cases 
they would continue to evolve so long as the Republican zone lasted: 


1) Incautación, meaning something like “takeover” of an enter- 
prise or group of enterprises by a trade union or group of trade 
unions, or by the municipal, regional, or central Republican gov- 
ernment. This did not amount to a juridical change in the status 
of property, but was a common practice all over the Republican 
zone. 

2) Control or intervención, another common practice that was, how- 
ever, more indirect, with private managers or owners left in charge 
subject to supervision by trade unions or government authorities. 

3) Collectivization, the transfer of complete legal title to workers, 
who collectively owned and, directly or indirectly, managed their 
own enterprise, normally by means of an elected committee. This 
was most common in agriculture (as will be explained later) and in 
industry was carried out primarily in Catalonia, but also found to 
a limited degree in several other regions. 

4) Socialization, a practice that in the lexicon and practice of anar- 
chosyndicalists meant the management of an entire branch of pro- 
duction by the workers. In practice, this never went beyond one 
branch of production in a given city. For Socialists, socialization 
had a more limited meaning, referring to the authority of the work- 
ers over an enterprise. 

5) Agrupaciones, which referred to the grouping together of enter- 
prises from a single branch of production that had been collec- 
tivized or incautadas, to achieve a coordinated production cartel 
as a step toward socialization. This was principally developed by 
the CNT in Catalonia, but later encountered increasing resistance 
from the more pragmatic groups. 

6) Municipalization, referring to the takeover by municipal govern- 
ments of activities mainly, albeit not exclusively, dealing with pub- 
lic services and utilities, especially in Catalonia. 
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7) Nationalization, or direct takeover and ownership by the state, 
the key objective of the Communists, particularly with regard to 
industries vital to the war effort. The Catalan Generalitat officially 
nationalized a number of arms factories in August 1936, a practice 
later extended by the Republican state, although such industries 
were often simply intervenidas. 


The situation remained highly diverse with regard to industry and ser- 
vices, although all enterprises of any size were quickly taken over one 
way or another by worker groups. In a report to the central committee 
of the French Communist Party on October 16, the Comintern official 
André Marty reported that in the Republican zone, 18,000 enterprises 
had been “taken in hand. ... The great bulk of Spanish industry is now 
controlled by the workers.”* Very small properties, however, were often 
left in private hands. 

Only in Catalonia was an official system of legal collectivization devel- 
oped. The Catalan equivalent of the Largo Caballero government was the 
formation of a greatly broadened coalition under Companys in Barcelona 
in the latter part of September. It went beyond Largo Caballero’s initial 
Popular Front coalition to include representatives of the extreme revo- 
lutionary left: the minuscule POUM and the massive CNT. For the first 
time in history, the anarchists cast aside their scruples to join an orga- 
nized government, on the grounds that this was a revolutionary regime 
and that the revolution itself was in danger, requiring new initiatives. On 
October 24, the new CNT councilor of economics, Juan Fábregas, issued 
a collectivization decree for all Catalonia. It formalized collectivization of 
all enterprises employing more than roo workers and also provided for 
the collectivization of those employing between 50 and roo workers if 
75 percent of the workers in a given enterprise agreed to it. Units with 
fewer than 5o employees would be legally collectivized only with the con- 
sent of the owner, if still alive and present — a necessary qualifier, given 
that many owners either were murdered or fled abroad. 

The province whose economy experienced the least revolutionary 
restructuring was the Basque province of Vizcaya, by September 1936 the 
only part of the Basque Country not occupied by Franco. In the Basque 
region, a three-way split had developed, roughly one-third of the popula- 
tion supporting Basque nationalism, another third the revolutionary left, 
and the remaining third the Spanish Nationalists. In September 1936, the 


4 Quoted in C. Serrano, L’Enjeu espagnol: PCF et la guerre d'Espagne (Paris, 1987), 65. 
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Republican government and whatever was left of its parliament (many 
members having been murdered or fled abroad) voted a broad statute of 
Basque autonomy, the only significant action by this weak rump parlia- 
ment during the entire war. It did so because most Basque nationalists, 
although Catholic and nonrevolutionary, were willing to form part of 
the revolutionary coalition in return for broad autonomy. The Largo 
Caballero government granted this, partly as a shield against the enor- 
mous wave of hostility aroused abroad by the revolutionary assault on 
the Church and clergy. 

In Vizcaya, the Basque nationalist (PNV) leader José Antonio de 
Aguirre led a coalition government of nationalists, left Republicans, 
and the revolutionary left, in which the nationalists predominated. Gen- 
eral collectivization or incautación of Basque industry was avoided, and 
the wave of revolutionary violence was distinctly smaller, although war 
industries were taken over, and in the final phase the government decreed 
the nationalization of some of the largest industrial plants owned by 
rightists who supported Franco. 

Throughout the Republican zone, the creation of collectives was more 
widespread in agriculture. As of the end of 1936, the zone amounted to 
approximately 270,000 square kilometers with a population of 14 mil- 
lion; the Nationalist zone had a territory of about 230,000 square kilome- 
ters with a population of 10.5 million. The former contained most of the 
country's industry but no more than a third of its agricultural production. 
All larger farm properties had been taken over by the trade union groups, 
with the exception of Catalonia, where there were fewer large holdings 
and where most landowners were protected by the Catalan nationalist 
left Republicans (Esquerra), despite the strength of the anarchists. When 
the Republican government's Communist minister of agriculture issued a 
decree on October 7, 1936, confiscating all land throughout the Repub- 
lican zone held by owners who either directly or indirectly supported the 
insurgents, he did little more than legally recognize a situation that in 
practice already existed. 

All properties of large owners were expropriated, but those of mid- 
dle and small owners only to a limited degree, unless the owners were 
pro-Nationalist. Altogether, about 40 percent of all the farmland in the 
Republican zone was taken over, or proportionately about twice the 
amount seized in Russia in 1917-18. Of all land expropriated, 54 per- 
cent — amounting to 21 percent of all arable land — was organized into 
collectives. This constituted a marked contrast to the early phase of the 
Bolshevik regime in Russia, in which very little land was taken under 
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revolutionary ownership, as distinct from expansion of the existing peas- 
ant communes. 

The situation in Hungary in 1919 had been in one sense more similar to 
that in Republican Spain. More of the land had been held in large estates 
than in Spain, and technically all was confiscated by the state during the 
brief Bela Kun regime, but the government retained the land for nation- 
alized state collective farms, enraging the peasants, who wanted it to be 
divided up. In neither Russia nor Hungary, however, did there exist the 
full equivalent of the CNT and UGT farmworker syndicates, although in 
Hungary there were proportionately even more landless laborers, whereas 
in Russia there were proportionately fewer. In Spain, a much greater per- 
centage of the agrarian population was consciously revolutionary and 
was prepared to participate in revolutionary collectivism, but there were 
also limits, given that nearly half of all the land seized was reassigned for 
individual farming. 

The extent to which agrarian collectives were set up varied enormously 
from region to region, and in general was highest in the areas in which 
property had been most concentrated. In the central sector (Castilla-La 
Mancha), somewhat more than half of all farmland was seized, and of this 
amount 60 percent was collectivized, although in the province of Ciudad 
Real, 99 percent was collectivized. In eastern Andalusia, 53 percent of 
farmland was expropriated and nearly all of this was reorganized as 
collectives. In the small zone of eastern Extremadura that remained in 
Republican hands, most land was expropriated and nearly all of this 
was collectivized. Similarly in eastern Aragon, occupied by the anarchist 
militia during the first phase of the war, most land was collectivized. 
On the other hand, in the eastern provinces around Valencia, no more 
than 21 percent of farmland was seized, and only one-third of this was 
collectivized. In Catalonia, the percentages were smaller still. 

Collectives normally had one of three political colorings, either as 
CNT, UGT, or joint UGT-CNT collectives, with the POUM, the Com- 
munists, and more rarely even the left Republicans participating in some 
areas. CNT collectives predominated in eastern Aragon and in the center, 
whereas UGT collectives predominated in the east and southeast. Purely 
CNT collectives tended to be the most radical, featuring total inclusion, 
family salaries, and a number of attempts to ban the use of money. Some 
UGT collectives were more moderate, functioning more as cooperatives 
that permitted individual initiatives. 

During 1937, the revitalized Republican state acted arbitrarily to break 
up a number of anarchist collectives, especially in eastern Aragon, on the 
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grounds that they were abusive and a hindrance to the war effort. The 
Republican government's Instituto de Reforma Agraria (IRA) announced 
that it had officially recognized 2,213 collectives. This, however, did 
not include Catalonia, Aragon, or the region around Valencia, and so 
was incomplete. Of these, 823 had been formed by the UGT, 284 by 
the CNT, and 1,106 by the two jointly. Leaders of the CNT, however, 
claimed that they alone had formed more than 3,000 collectives, the bulk 
of which had never been recognized by the Communist-administered 
IRA. The CNT's figure is almost undoubtedly an exaggeration, and may 
have been arrived at by counting each semiautonomous collective subsec- 
tion as a collective in itself. The most systematic study, by Luis Garrido 
González, concludes that not many more than 1,300 collectives existed 
after the summer of 1957, comprising a total of 5 million hectares, with 
about 157,000 families. Nearly two-thirds of these had been organized by 
the CNT. 

Overall economic production in the Republican zone was poor. Span- 
ish agriculture had made some notable technical improvements in recent 
decades, but these were difficult to sustain under wartime conditions, and 
crop totals also depended heavily on the weather. Moreover, the goal of 
many of the collectives was self-sufficiency, and thus less of their pro- 
duce appeared on the market. Food production in the Republican zone 
declined by as much as 25 percent in 1957, the only improvement being 
registered in the output of potatoes. A still more drastic decline took 
place during 1938, so that by the end of the year, the Republican zone 
was facing famine conditions. Even in 1939, production was scarcely half 
that of the prewar norm of 1955. 

The only notable increase in industrial production took place in met- 
allurgy, in which the turn to arms production added greatly to output. 
Otherwise, the disruption in markets, raw materials, credit facilities, and 
other inputs resulted in a great decline during 1957, followed by a fur- 
ther drop the following year. There were complaints that collectivized 
factories in Catalonia continued to produce civilian goods if such were 
easier or more profitable to make, and there were charges of *syndical 
capitalism" and *syndical egotism." On the shop level, there was the less- 
ening of work discipline, increased absenteeism, and even occasional sab- 
otage. Revolutionary changes in economic organization normally result 
in declining production, and the best that can be said for the economic 
performance of the new revolutionary economy in the Republican zone is 
that it did not decline quite so far as did that of Russia by 1920, although 
there was not too much difference. 
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In the comparative histories of modern revolutions, the Spanish rev- 
olution is often overlooked. Why has so extensive a revolution received 
comparatively little attention? There are at least three reasons. One is that 
history likes winners, and the Spanish revolution was soon defeated. The 
second one is that nominal worker revolutions in the twentieth century 
were usually Communist revolutions, and the Spanish revolution was not 
Communist, but mostly anarchist and Socialist. Moreover, it cannot be 
defined or described in terms of any single model. The precise charac- 
ter, and also the degree, of worker control varied from city to city and 
from province to province. Similarly, the exact pattern of land expropri- 
ation and collectivization varied. Any simple chart or map of the Spanish 
revolution would be impossible, even though in proportionate degree it 
was the most extensive and spontaneous worker revolution in European 
history. 

The third reason for the uncertain historiographical status of the Span- 
ish revolution stems from systematic Republican denial. The massive vio- 
lence attending the revolution quickly gained the wartime Republic a 
negative reputation, and some of the more moderate Republican leaders 
on the one hand, and the Soviet and Comintern bosses on the other, 
insisted that the most useful strategy abroad would be to deny that the 
revolution even existed. Assistance from the Western democracies seemed 
much more likely if the wartime Republic could be presented in interna- 
tional propaganda as simply a parliamentary democracy based on pri- 
vate property, similar to other Western democracies. The result was what 
Burnett Bolloten called “the grand camouflage”* — denial that the revo- 
lution even existed, a position that became a staple of Republican and 
Commintern propaganda. The Spanish revolution became the revolution 
that dares not speak its own name. 

This propaganda was not altogether successful while the war lasted, 
but it has been vigorously maintained by enthusiasts of the wartime 
Republic. In the twenty-first century, with the discrediting of socialism 
and collectivism, leftist accounts deemphasized the revolution more than 
ever, while adopting the dogma of “Republican democracy” as the most 
effective myth with which to clothe the Spanish Popular Front. 


5 B. Bolloten, The Grand Camouflage: The Spanish Civil War and Revolution 1936-1939 
(New York, 1961). 
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To understand the savage repressions that took place in Spain, the charac- 
ter of the revolutionary civil wars of the first half of the twentieth century 
must be kept in mind. These were conflicts of the transition to “classi- 
cal modernity,” a process of massive cultural and social transformation 
that in some countries generated unprecedented tensions and hatreds. 
The only direct precursors would be found in the French Revolution and 
in the Paris Commune of 1871. Murderous mass repressions, first using 
the word “terror,” were a major feature of those earlier conflicts, and 
then reappeared in all the revolutionary civil wars of the first half of the 
twentieth century, first in Finland, then immediately afterward in Russia 
and elsewhere. Later, during the 1940s, they would reappear in the civil 
wars in Yugoslavia and Greece. 

The bloodlust in revolutionary civil wars stems from the apocalyptic 
nature of such contests, the attempt on each side to create a new soci- 
ety and cultural order, not merely a different political system, totally 
purged of antagonistic elements. In these conflicts the enemy is per- 
ceived not as an ordinary political rival, but as a kind of metaphysical 
incarnation of evil that must be eradicated before it infects, or imposes 
the same terror on, one's own side. A revolutionary civil war is not 
an ordinary political contest, but a conflict of ultimates about society, 
religion, and culture, perceived to demand a total and uncompromising 
solution. 

During the war, both sides widely publicized (and in fact greatly exag- 
gerated) the atrocities of their opponents, using the most inflated statis- 
tics, sometimes claiming up to half a million executions by the other 
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side,' in either case an exaggeration of between 600 percent and 800 per- 
cent. Subsequent studies would indicate a total of somewhat more than 
120,000 executions by both sides combined during the war — slightly 
less than 0.5 percent of the total population, a horrifically high figure. 
This is proportionately greater than the equivalent figures for the civil 
war in Russia, though exceeded by the proportionate statistics for Fin- 
land, where a three-month civil war and its aftermath produced more 
than 20,000 victims of repression, a figure amounting to nearly 0.75 per- 
cent of the small Finnish population. If one adds to the Spanish total at 
least 28,000 executions carried out by the Franco regime during the three 
years following the end of the war, the proportions narrow, all the more 
so because all the Spanish fatalities refer to direct executions.* 

Mass executions began almost immediately in the Spanish war, even 
sooner than in Russia, where organized mass killings started only in 1918, 
when the Bolsheviks officially instituted the Red Terror. The immedi- 
acy of large-scale executions in Spain was induced by several factors, 
the first two of a general nature, the third specific to the Spanish case. 
The conflict in Spain was the last revolutionary civil war of the gen- 
eration that followed World War I, feeding on the propaganda, fears, 
and hatreds generated by its predecessors. Associated with this was the 
fact that the 1930s were a time of growing tension in which the earlier 
example of Bolshevism was followed by the rise of fascism — a deadly 
combination that evoked increasingly widespread fear and hatred. More 
specific to Spain was the run-up to the revolution, with increasing politi- 
cal violence since 1931 producing approximately 2,500 deaths during the 
intervening years. Even the Russian revolution of 1917 did not have this 
kind of violent prelude, which was without precedent. The revolution- 
ary organizations fomented hatred, violence, and, in one of their favorite 
terms, “extermination.” There had been a lengthy period of growing 
tension, multiple preceding attempts at violent revolutionary insurrec- 
tions, and the most virulent forms of mass propaganda, especially by the 
revolutionary left, which spoke of the liquidation of the bourgeoisie, 


* This figure for the repression by the Nationalists was repeated by the World War II-era 
propaganda newsreel, Inside Fascist Spain (1943), produced in the United States. 

2 The Finnish statistics, the most precise that we have for any country, require further 
interpretation, insofar as at least half the fatalities stemmed not from direct executions, 
but from the terrible conditions in the camps for Red prisoners, during the six months 
or so following the fighting. In that sense, they were more analogous to the very high 
numbers of deaths of civilians in the internment camps maintained by the Spanish in 
Cuba and by the British in South Africa during the 1890s. 
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while the rightist discourse even before the war had sometimes similarly 
tended to dehumanize the adversary and legitimize extreme measures. 

Moreover, publicity and media coverage had expanded greatly 
between 1917 and 1936. During the first months of the war, the eyes 
of foreign correspondents, cameramen, and news services were fixed par- 
ticularly on the large cities in the Republican zone, which generated the 
greater share of the atrocity stories distributed abroad. As Ernst Nolte 
has put it: “What the unsympathetic outside world saw in Red Spain was 
above all chaos and Bolshevik terror: poorly dressed masses, armed with 
guns, filling the streets; atrocities in which political enemies were exe- 
cuted; undisciplined mobs of anarchists; mummies of nuns dragged from 
their tombs and placed for exhibit in the streets; violent expropriations; 
forced collectivization."? Later, the weight of publicity shifted, and by 
1937, the Republican zone was receiving a better press abroad, but in the 
early months its image was frequently negative. 

The first recorded executions in the peninsula took place in Madrid 
on July 19, with many more to follow the next day, and by that time, 
executions were beginning in the areas dominated by the insurgents. These 
grew rapidly in volume on both sides, with the largest number in most 
districts taking place during August and September, continuing at a high 
rate throughout the autumn, and in the Nationalist zone into the winter. 

Apologists for the left have always tried to draw a distinction between 
the terrors of the left and right, arguing that repression by the left was 
decentralized, spontaneous, and not generally organized, while holding 
that repression by the right was much more planned, controlled, central- 
ized, and implacable. There is some truth to this distinction, but there 
was nothing “spontaneous” about the revolutionary terror, for violence 
had been incited and praised by the revolutionary groups for years. It 
was not, however, centrally planned, as in Russia, for there was no single 
hegemonic force in the Republican zone. 

There was, nonetheless, extensive organization of the repression in 
Republican cities, where the leftist parties formed numerous death squads 
and set up many special facilities and prisons to support these groups. 
Members of Azaña's group and the Catalan Esquerra also partici- 
pated, although less than did the members of the revolutionary parties. 
In Barcelona, militants of the Esquerra were regular members of the 
Militia Committee’s “Control Patrols” that carried out the second main 


3 E. Nolte, La Guerra civil europea, 1917-1945: Nacionalsocialismo y bolchevismo 
(Mexico City, 1994), 239. 
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phase of the repression. The notorious “checas” of Madrid and elsewhere 
were organized death squads, deriving their name from the acronym of 
the state apparatus that had executed the Red Terror in Russia (CHEKA), 
and in some cases were specifically authorized by the Republican govern- 
ment authorities, such as Manuel Muñoz, the director general of secu- 
rity, and Angel Galarza, minister of the interior in September 1936, who 
had earlier threatened Calvo Sotelo with death in a debate in parlia- 
ment. Official Republican police and security forces sometimes partici- 
pated, and the work of the checas was publicly praised by newspapers 
in the Republican zone. Moreover, Republican authorities coordinated 
much (though far from all) of the large-scale pillaging and looting that 
took place, building a sizable treasure in stolen valuables. In Madrid, 
the most independent checas were those of the FAI-CNT, which oper- 
ated more on their own for a longer period of time, whereas in 
Barcelona, the Militia Committee generally coordinated the repression, 
in which the anarchists were the principal, though far from the only, 
actors. 

From the beginning, Franco had announced publicly that the greater 
the military resistance of the left, the more severe would be the repres- 
sion, first stating this in a telegram to the Republican government on 
July 19. On August 25, as his forces moved nearer to Madrid, leaflets 
were dropped on the city with the same warning, threatening that the 
greater the city’s resistance, “THE HARSHER WILL BE OUR PUNISH- 
MENT.” In the Nationalist zone, the repression was directed throughout 
by the military, who employed regular troops, the Civil Guard, and civil- 
ian militia. In certain districts, summary court-martials were conducted, 
but in other areas the procedure was even faster and more informal. In 
some areas, Falangists particularly, or other rightist auxiliaries enjoyed 
a limited autonomy to engage in repressive acts on their own, but this 
never went any farther than local military commanders approved. Later, 
it became a matter of convenience to blame most of the repression in the 
Nationalist zone on the fascistic Falangists, but they were almost always 
subordinates. In the great majority of cases, Falangist squads acted at 
the behest of the military authorities and usually carried out executions 
approved by the latter, sometimes accompanied — on occasion replaced 
- by other militia groups. In other instances, executions were carried out 
by military squads or the Civil Guard. Both repressions were lethal in the 
extreme, but the one exercised by the Nationalists was more thorough and 
effective. As David Wilkinson observes, “Nationalist repression, besides 
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being more thorough and continuous, was more carefully directed at 
political activists, rather than at symbolic class enemies.”+* 

After months of almost indiscriminate bloodshed, leaders in the 
Republican zone acted to control and moderate the repression several 
months earlier than Franco. A new kind of revolutionary court system, the 
“people's courts” (tribunales populares), was first announced on August 
23 and then progressively implemented throughout most of the Repub- 
lican zone by the all-Popular Front government of Largo Caballero that 
took office two weeks later. These new courts were highly politicized but 
also followed a prescribed legal procedure, with the goal not of ending 
the repression but of regularizing and channeling it, bringing it under 
some degree of juridical control. During the first months they decreed 
hundreds of death sentences for supporting the military insurrection, and 
during the autumn of 1936 thousands of executions were still being car- 
ried out by the checas and other death squads, the largest single round 
of killings by either side during the entire war being ordered by the Junta 
de Defensa de Madrid during November, producing 2,500 more exe- 
cutions. By December, however, the reorganized Republican authorities 
were gaining greater control, and the rate of executions dropped sharply. 

An equivalent change was only adopted by Franco two months later, 
after the savage repression by the Nationalists following their seizure of 
Málaga in February 1937, in which 2000 or more were executed. From 
that point on, the system of military tribunals in the Nationalist zone 
was both expanded and regularized, bringing greater order and formal- 
ity to the repression while considerably reducing the number of victims, 
at least until after the end of the war. During the last two years of the 
conflict, conquest of new territory by Franco was no longer accompanied 
by summary executions as during the first months, but executions were 
nonetheless continued by both sides, albeit at a much lower rate. New 
killings accompanied the few advances made by the People's Army in 
1937-38, and during that phase there developed a new form of repres- 
sion, applied by Republican authorities and the Communists against the 
extreme revolutionary left (anarchists and POUMists), though it claimed 
many fewer victims. Systematic prosecution and many thousands of death 
sentences, with executions on a large scale, were then resumed by Franco 
immediately after the end of the war. 


4 D. Wilkinson, Revolutionary War: The Elements of Victory and Defeat (Palo Alto, 1975), 
59. 
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The largest number of killings, both in absolute and in proportion- 
ate numbers, took place in and around the largest cities, but in some 
rural areas the proportion of victims to population was just as great, 
possibly even greater. In the past quarter-century, a growing number of 
monographic studies have attempted to record and measure the exact 
incidence of repression in individual provinces and regions, but these 
studies remain incomplete, varying greatly in methodology, quality, and 
reliability. 

The largest number of killings, amounting to perhaps as many as 
10,000, took place in Madrid, where, unlike the situation elsewhere, the 
most intense phase occurred in November 1936. By that point the city’s 
prisons held more detainees than any other site in either zone, hundreds 
having been sent to the capital from other districts, especially from the 
south. The Junta de Defensa, given command of the city, judged that the 
thousands of prisoners (who included a disproportionate number of army 
officers) constituted a major security risk. Apparently with Soviet encour- 
agement, the Communists, Socialists, and anarchists who controlled the 
Junta agreed on the “immediate execution” of all “fascists and dangerous 
elements”? among the prisoners, without even a summary trial and by 
mass Soviet-style executions, which has led some commentators to call 
this the “Spanish Katyn” (referring to the mass murders of Polish officers 
by Stalin in 1940). In the next month, approximately 2,500 people were 
executed under the command of Santiago Carrillo, Councilor of Public 
Order, and dumped into pits in the vicinity of Paracuellos de Jarama and 
other sites east of the capital. 

In an attempt to discourage any publicity, Soviet authorities then car- 
ried out a second atrocity. The International Red Cross had dispatched 
Dr. Georges Henny to Madrid to report on humanitarian conditions. 
After completing his investigation, he attempted to return to France with 
an extensive dossier of data and photos on the repression. Two of the 
most reliable Soviet fighter pilots in the Republican air force (part of 
which was under Soviet and not under Spanish command) carried out an 
order to shoot down the Air France plane in which Henny was leaving 
Spain on December 8. Though he survived, his data were destroyed. 

The repression in Madrid would have taken many more lives had it 
not been for the sanctuary provided by a considerable number of the 


5 Reported in the text of the meeting of the national committee of the CNT in Madrid, 
November 8, 1936, quoted in full in J. Reverte, La batalla de Madrid (Madrid, 2004), 
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European and Latin American embassies in the capital. They had already 
anticipated the need for this during the pre-revolutionary outbursts in 
the spring of 1936. Diplomatic asylum, as it was called, saved perhaps 
as many as 7,000 lives, sheltering a total of approximately 11,000 peo- 
ple (including women and children), although the embassies of Finland, 
Peru, and Turkey were eventually assaulted by the revolutionaries, while 
refugees in those of Germany and Austria were seized when Hitler offi- 
cially recognized the Franco regime in November 1936. 

In proportion to the population, the most severe repression took place 
in Zaragoza, the capital of Aragón, where the Nationalists executed alto- 
gether nearly 6,000 people, if postwar figures are included. The extent of 
the repression in Zaragoza may be attributed to two factors, first being 
the city’s relatively isolated situation during the first half of the conflict, in 
which Zaragoza and its environs were subjected to strong military pres- 
sure by the Republicans (a situation somewhat similar to that of Madrid 
in November 1936, only with the sides reversed). This apparently con- 
vinced the leaders of the Nationalists, like those of the Junta de Defensa 
de Madrid, that unusually severe measures were required to maintain 
security. Second, the city had been a stronghold of the FAI-CNT, which 
also attracted maximal repression. Other centers in the Nationalist zone 
where the repression was especially severe included Seville, Córdoba, 
Granada, and Málaga. 

The absolute number of executions in Barcelona by the Republicans 
was high — nearly 6,000 — but proportionately scarcely two-thirds that 
of Madrid, the Catalanists of the Esquerra sometimes helping moderate 
the repression. The province held by the Republicans for approximately a 
year or more with the lowest rate of executions was the Basque nationalist 
enclave of Vizcaya, with 490 killings. 

Political executions continued on both sides throughout the war, but 
at a diminished rate. During 1937, a new form emerged in the Republican 
zone - the repression of the extreme revolutionary left by the Negrín gov- 
ernment that replaced Largo Caballero, spurred on by the Soviet NKVD. 
As many as 2,000 or more militants of the POUM and CNT were arrested 
in Catalonia alone, and anarchist sources assert that several hundred were 
executed, although the number cannot be verified. The most notorious 
single case was that of the political secretary of the POUM, Andreu Nin, 
arrested by the Republican police, then tortured and killed by the NKVD. 

The last major phase of the repression was carried out by Franco's 
military tribunals during the years immediately after the war. According 
to a summary later prepared for Franco, they decreed approximately 
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51,000 sentences of death, of which about 23,000 were commuted to 
lesser penalties, indicating that during the years between 1939 and 1942, 
an additional 28,000 executions took place. Apologists for Franco have 
pointed out that these were the result of formal trials by military courts 
and that some of those executed had been guilty of multiple murders 
in the Republican repression. The trials, however, were conducted by 
sumarísimo proceedings and gave defendants very short shrift. Some of 
those executed had indeed been convicted of crimes of violence, but a large 
proportion were condemned for political offenses, especially leadership 
positions of one level or another on the losing side. 

The volume of executions after the war was, so far as can be deter- 
mined, proportionately even greater than the total for Soviet Russia at 
the end of the civil war in 1920-21, although in Russia even the for- 
mality of summary court-martials was often missing. On the other hand, 
Tito’s summary mass executions in Yugoslavia at the end of World War 
II were proportionately more extensive than those in Spain. The repres- 
sions during and after the Spanish civil war cannot be considered in 
a class by themselves, but were typical of atrocities in the revolution- 
ary/counterrevolutionary civil wars of the twentieth century, though they 
certainly ranked high on a scale of comparative severity. 

The total number of executions of all kinds carried out in the Repub- 
lican zone amounted to approximately 56,000. The repression in the 
Nationalist zone has been less precisely studied, but probably claimed 
at least 70,000 lives (and possibly more), to which must be added the 
28,000 executions occurring after the war was over. The repressions in 
the Spanish war therefore resulted in a grand total of 150,000 or more 
victims, or approximately 0.6 percent of the total population, one of the 
highest proportionate totals to be found in any of the European civil wars 
of the era. 


A War of Religion 


It has been observed that, in some sense, most wars are “wars of reli- 
gion,” to the extent that nearly all contenders make an effort to sanc- 
tify their cause, one way or the other. This was certainly the case with 
twentieth-century revolutionary civil wars. The Russian Bolsheviks saw 
the Orthodox Church as a prime enemy, whereas their White opponents 
emphasized the restoration of traditional religion. The White militia in 
Finland were largely Lutheran farmers, for whom the religious difference 
with their enemy was fundamental. In Hungary, the transitory Bela Kun 
dictatorship of 1919 went farther than the Bolsheviks in religious matters 
and sought to nationalize the churches directly. With all these precedents, 
however, religion defined the Spanish conflict in ways that went beyond 
any other revolutionary civil war. 

In recent decades, some attempt has been made to study Spanish anti- 
clericalism and to try to understand why it took the form of unprecedented 
violence. Such studies often do no more than repeat the arguments of the 
anticlericals themselves: that the church held tyrannical public power, that 
it wielded great economic dominion, that priests were abusive and hypo- 
critical. None of these arguments held much validity for 1936: church and 
state had been separated for five years, the Church in Spain had long since 
lost most of its economic resources, and whether priests were hypocrites 
or good Catholics should scarcely have mattered to unbelievers. The left's 
hatred of Catholicism was motivated by the same feelings as those of rev- 
olutionaries and anticlerical radicals in France in 1792 and throughout 
the century that followed: they were convinced that the Church was the 
cultural and spiritual bulwark of the traditional order, and that the clergy, 
church buildings, and their strongest supporters were both symbolic and 
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tangible representatives of that order, even more so than the members of 
conservative political and economic groups. To that extent, the motiva- 
tion was itself in a certain sense religious, the expression of radical rival 
new secular religions, or religion substitutes — Jacobin, anarchist, and 
Marxist-Leninist. Bruce Lincoln has termed the phenomenon “millennial 
antinomianism,” expressing the revolutionaries’ sense of complete free- 
dom from all rules, law, or morality in the establishment of their new 
millenarian utopia. 

In Spain, there had been extensive church-burning in 1909, 1931, and 
the spring of 1936. Altogether, available data indicate attacks on at least 
101 Church properties in 1931, 15 in 1932, 70 in 1933, 25 in 1934, 2 
in 1935, and 208 in the first six months of 1936, with a new feature 
of the insurrection of 1934 being the deliberate execution of priests and 
teenage seminary students in Asturias. The record of incitement to such 
violence was extensive, but the wholesale effort to liquidate the clergy 
in 1936 reflected the dramatic escalation of the civil war. Despite all 
the rhetoric about “extermination,” the only social sector marked out 
for extermination as such by either side was the clergy by some of the 
revolutionaries in the Republican zone. 

In the history of Islam there have sometimes been widespread persecu- 
tions of Christians, but these have not been applied to the clergy alone. 
The ethnic cleansing of the Armenians and other Christian minorities 
by the Turks in 1915-16 eliminated entire Christian peoples, not just 
their clergy. The same may be said of the massive slaughter of Chris- 
tians in the Persian Empire, or of Catholics in seventeenth-century Japan. 
In Spain, of course, the revolutionaries intended to repress Catholics in 
general, not just their clergy, and thousands of Catholic laypeople were 
executed, sometimes because of their religion alone, but there was never 
any intention to exterminate Catholics as a whole. 

The slaughter of the clergy should thus be examined within the per- 
spective of modern revolutions generally and of early-twentieth-century 
radical anti-Catholic regimes specifically. The Jacobin phase of the French 
Revolution slew about 2,000 clergymen. This was less than one-third of 
the absolute number killed in Spain and, given that the total size of the 
two clergies was not greatly different, the ferocity of the Spanish rev- 
olutionaries was evidently much greater. It is absurd to think that the 
Church was more dominant in Spain in the 1930s than in France of 
the Old Regime; the principal difference must have lain in the Spanish 
revolutionary culture. During the Russian civil war, many clergy were 
killed, but accurate statistics are nonexistent and historians rely on vague 
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estimates. The total killed in Russia may have exceeded the total killed 
in Spain, but the clergy in Russia were also more numerous. A certain 
number of clergy were killed in Mexico, but most of those slain were lay 
Catholics, the “Cristeros,” and few clergy were executed merely because 
of their religious identity. Altogether, then, the killing of nearly 7,000 
clergy, mostly but not entirely within a few months, stands as propor- 
tionately the most extensive and also most concentrated massacre of 
Catholic clergy of which we have a record. 

The terror was directed against Catholicism, however, not against 
all Christianity. The tiny Protestant minority, scarcely 0.1 percent of 
the total population, was in some cases identified with the left. Most 
Protestant churches in the Republican zone remained open. Persecution 
of Protestants was a feature of the Nationalist zone, where there were 
increasing restrictions, and where a small number of Protestant ministers 
were executed. 

The classic study of the slain Catholic clergy is Antonio Montero 
Moreno’s Historia de la persecución religiosa en España, 1936-1939, 
published in 1961, a substantially definitive work, although subsequent 
researchers have added details. Slightly corrected by the further work of 
Angel David Martín Rubio, the roster of victims is as follows: 


Catholic Clergy Killed in the Republican Zone 1936-1939 


Secular priests 4,022 
Regular clergy 2,376 
Nuns 282 
Seminarians 95 
Bishops I2 
Apostolic administrator I 


The total amounts to 6,788, nearly ro percent of all clergy, and a 
much higher percentage of bishops, religious, and priests — well more 
than 20 percent of all categories of male clergy. The percentage would 
be higher still for the main Republican zone. After 1956, the number of 
killings declined greatly. Only eight clerics were slain in February 1937, 
for example, and by the final months of 1938 there were only occasional 
killings in Catalonia and Madrid. The last victim was killed at El Escorial 
on March 27, 1939, just as the war was coming to a close. Even though 
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the Church was commonly denounced as reactionary, members of the 
more progressive sector of the clergy, active in social work, seem to have 
been particularly targeted, perhaps because the revolutionaries considered 
them more direct rivals, perhaps because they were more visible. 

Most victims of repression in the civil war were not tortured, and 
when torture occurred, the Republicans, more often than not, were the 
torturers. The clergy were particularly singled out. Julio de la Cueva has 
observed that while most were simply killed with firearms, 


others were hanged, drowned, suffocated, burned to death or buried alive. 
On many occasions, victims were tortured, at times in shockingly sophis- 
ticated ways. Mockery, insults, blasphemy and coercion to blasphemy 
were very common parts of the torture, which could also include forcing 
the victims to strip naked, beating, cutting, skinning and mutilation. In the 
cases of mutilation, there was a morbid fixation on genitalia. ... All these 
“rites of violence” performed on the clergy further contributed to dehu- 
manizing people whose humanity had long ago been denied by anti-clerical 
discourse and, at the same time, facilitating ‘conditions for guilt-free mas- 
sacre.' The combination of cultural and sexual references, ritualized vio- 
lence and humiliation of the victim — who was no longer a human being 
but an animal — reached its most exact expression in instances of priests 
being treated like pigs at the slaughterhouse or bulls in the bullring. Finally, 
irrespective of the death they suffered, the corpses of the clerics were likely 
to be dragged through the streets, exposed in public places or desecrated in 
many other ways.' 


An enormous wave of vandalism and destruction of churches and other 
religious properties and art also took place. This did away with many 
priceless works of art, whose total value was incalculable, art which was 
not merely the patrimony of the Church, but the cultural heritage of all 
Spain. This vast destruction and vandalism was only the most visible part 
of the systematic looting and pillaging carried out in most parts of the 
Republican zone, part of it by Republican government authorities them- 
selves. The slaughter of the clergy, the execution of many thousands of 
Catholics, the wholesale destruction of churches and religious art, and 
the elaborate sacrilegious rituals carried out at first in many towns in 
the Republican zone were not merely wanton acts, but were directed 
toward the fundamental goal of destroying Catholicism in order to 
replace it with the new secular religions, mutually conflicting though they 
might be. 


* J. de la Cueva, “Religious persecution, anticlerical tradition and revolution: On atrocities 
against the clergy during the Spanish Civil War,” Journal of Contemporary History, 33:3 


(1998), 355-69. 
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The left later reproached the leaders of the Church for strongly sup- 
porting the Nationalists (as though the left had given them an alternative), 
for the Church hierarchy was unable to maintain a spirit of irenic equa- 
nimity in the face of the persecution, though it may have had the Christian 
and pastoral responsibility to have done so. It is difficult to determine 
what the injunction to “love one's enemies” means in terms of prac- 
tical policy in the face of the most savage onslaught in the Church's 
history. What happened was that the Catholic leadership, hardly sur- 
prisingly, committed itself more and more to the side that protected the 
Church. 

The bishops were not saints — though perhaps they should have been — 
but more practical leaders, and they did comparatively little to mitigate 
the ferocity of the brutal Nationalist repression. There were some protests, 
but these were neither numerous nor persistent. In fact, the individuals 
in the Republican zone who acted to hide or protect priests were much 
more numerous than the number of priests in the Nationalist zone who 
tried to act on behalf of those condemned by the repression. 

Mola's original plan had been to maintain a republic, albeit not a 
democratic one, that would continue the separation of church and state. 
In nearly all of the Nationalist zone this was the scheme with which 
the insurrection began, but the tone changed quickly, as it became clear 
that the dividing line was at least as much religious as political. Mili- 
tary authorities soon showed themselves increasingly deferential to the 
Church and to the expression of Catholic sentiment. By mid-September 
1936, Bishop Marcelino Olaechea in Pamplona, where support for the 
Nationalists was the most extensive, fervent, and also ultra-Catholic, 
would be the first to proclaim publicly that the conflict was a “crusade,” 
language that later became official, not in the Church, but in the Franco 
regime. Finally, on July 1, 1937, all but five of the surviving members of 
the Church hierarchy who had not been murdered by the revolutionaries 
formally endorsed the cause of the Franco regime in a public Collective 
Letter. 

This document denied that Catholics were engaged in a “crusade” and 
pointed out that the Church had obeyed the laws of the Republic, laws 
that the erstwhile Republicans themselves did not always obey. Because 
of the great violence and destruction wrought by the left, the Church 
leaders declared their support for the Catholic faithful participating in 
the insurgent cause, whom they held were waging a just war as defined 
in traditional Catholic principles (even though that was clearly not the 
case). It did not endorse the Franco regime per se, warning of the danger 
of an “autocratic state” and also of the influence of foreign ideologies, 
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a concern in this context directed more against Nazism than against 
Marxism. 

The Vatican would have preferred a more neutral stance, which, 
despite the massive persecution, would have been the most appropri- 
ate position for the Church leadership. It made a futile effort to engage in 
mediation (vetoed as much by Franco as by the Republicans) and sought 
some sort of modus vivendi for the Catholic Basque nationalists, but this 
endeavor also failed. Hitler had already violated the concordat signed 
with the Church in 1933, so Pius XI had become vehemently anti-Nazi 
and, despite the Church's intense anti-Communism, showed caution and 
skepticism with regard to Franco’s regime. The impact of the Collec- 
tive Letter was considerable, nevertheless, and by September 1937, the 
Vatican appointed a representative to Franco’s government, though not 
an official nuncio, continuously cautioning Franco against permitting 
Nazi influences to penetrate Spain. These relations were more fully reg- 
ularized in the following year with the appointment of a nuncio and 
of an official ambassador to the Vatican. The Franco regime’s diplo- 
macy with the Vatican nonetheless remained troubled, and Franco’s 
long-coveted concordat was not negotiated by the Papacy for fifteen 
years, until 1953, when the international situation had drastically 
changed. 

International Catholic opinion generally supported Franco, but with 
numerous exceptions. Progressive French Catholic intellectuals, who 
enjoyed considerable prestige, took an independent stance, often criti- 
cal of the Spanish Nationalists and by 1938, despite the official Catholic 
position in the United States, a large share of American Catholics came 
to voice at least nominal support for the Republic, motivated primarily 
by antifascist sentiment. 

There is no doubt that the civil war turned into a war of religion 
for the Catholic majority in the Nationalist zone. Such commitment, 
whose dimensions were simultaneously spiritual, emotional, and individ- 
ual, became the strongest single force behind Franco’s cause. It became 
so strong that even the fascistic Falangists had to redouble their efforts to 
proclaim and to define their own Catholic identity. Religion was probably 
the most important single factor in the morale and cohesion of Franco’s 
forces. 

The only parts of Spain where there was significant division of opinion 
among Catholics were the Basque Country and Catalonia. In the former, 
about half of Catholic sentiment supported the Republic after the lat- 
ter granted Basque political autonomy; a minority of Catalan Catholics 
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took the same attitude. The principal leader of the Church in Catalonia, 
Cardinal Francesc Vidal i Barraquer, firmly held to a neutral position. 
He was the only major figure among the hierarchy who did not sign the 
Collective Letter and, after he had fled abroad to escape the revolution- 
aries, Franco refused to permit him to enter the Nationalist zone. On the 
other hand, the two senior leaders of the Church in supporting Franco, 
the Primate Cardinal Isidro Gomá y Tomás, and his successor, Enrique 
Pla y Deniel, were both Catalans. 

For most Republicans, the struggle was also a kind of religion, but, 
having made it such, they were unable subsequently to respond with the 
same unity and clarity as did the Nationalists. Extreme anti-Catholicism 
was fundamental to their cause, but this was a negative sentiment that did 
not have an equivalent in the positive sense, given the inherent disunity of 
the left. Civil war as a crusade, on the other hand, was very effective for 
Franco in public relations abroad, rallying the support of many millions of 
Catholics and conservatives throughout Europe and the Western world. 
This was what made Catholic Ireland the only Western democracy to 
support Franco’s cause. It put the left on the defensive for much of the war, 
its greatest single weakness in the struggle for world opinion. Altogether, 
the religious persecution became a boomerang for the left, strengthening 
their enemies more than their own cause. 

Hence the importance of the Catholic Basque nationalists in the Repub- 
lican ranks, beginning in September 1936. The initial reaction of Basque 
nationalists (PNV) had been ambivalent, with nationalists in the provinces 
of Alava and Navarre supporting Mola’s forces. The main sector of the 
PNV only committed itself to the Popular Front Republic after the lat- 
ter’s guarantee of autonomy, and for the remainder of the war one Basque 
nationalist would hold a ministerial portfolio in the Republican cabinet. 
This kind of camouflage did not really fool anyone; it was generally 
understood that all Catholic services had been suppressed in the Repub- 
lican zone, but made it possible for the Basques to negotiate with the 
Vatican to discourage support for Franco. They protested, for exam- 
ple, the execution of sixteen Basque priests arrested by Franco’s forces 
for their political activities on behalf of Basque nationalism, and Franco 
vetoed any further executions of this sort. The PNV, however, had not 
been so successful in avoiding the murder of priests by revolutionaries in 
its home territory, fourteen having been killed in Guipuzcoa and forty-one 
in the nationalists’ core province of Vizcaya, but the record of the Basque 
Nationalists themselves — as distinct from that of the revolutionaries — 
toward political prisoners was generally humane. 
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Nor did Basque representation in the government have much success in 
changing Republican policy. Manuel de Irujo, minister without portfolio 
inthe Largo Caballero government, presented a memo to his colleagues on 
January 9, 1937, observing that “opinion in the civilized world observes 
with bewilderment, leading to repugnance, the conduct of the Republican 
government, which has not put an end to such acts of violence but permits 
them to continue,” calling the religious persecution “a system of true 
fascism,” “no longer the work of uncontrolled elements,” given that 
official state agencies took part in it.* 

Even after Irujo became minister of justice in the first Negrin govern- 
ment, he was able to do no more than to free a few priests. The only 
concession was freedom of private worship for Basque nationalists alone. 
Negrin became interested in a change in policy only in the middle of 1938, 
when it seemed that the Republic was on the verge of disaster. Despite 
an attempted face-saving gesture, however, there was no fundamental 
change. 

The civil war thus did great damage to the Church and its clergy on the 
one hand, and also sparked the beginning of a major Catholic revival on 
the other. By 1939, the Church was restored to a position in some respects 
more favored than under Alfonso XIII. The blood of the martyrs became 
the seed of the Church, at least during the generation that followed. Half 
a century later, in 1987, the Vatican officially beatified 489 martyrs of 
the Spanish civil war, the largest single beatification in Catholic history. 
During the years following the war itself, in the 1940s and early 1950s, 
Spanish Catholicism experienced the most extensive revival of traditional 
Christianity in any Western country during the twentieth century. 


2 Quoted in V. Palacio Atard, Cinco historias de la República y de la Guerra (Madrid, 
1973), ILI-12. 
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Franco’s Counterrevolution 


Francisco Franco has been called the leader of the most successful coun- 
terrevolutionary movement of the twentieth century. This is all the more 
ironic given that Franco clearly had no such ambition as late as July 12, 
1936, or even a week afterward, when he arrived in Spanish Morocco 
to take command of the Army of Africa. Though always a conservative, 
he had also been discreet and had never been known as a “political gen- 
eral.” Unlike some of his comrades, he had never been directly involved 
in politics, except for his candidacy on a rightist electoral ticket in May 
1936 that was quickly withdrawn. When he finally joined the planned 
insurrection, Franco had gone along with Mola’s scheme to retain the 
republican form of government, with separation of church and state, and 
possibly a referendum or new parliament to determine the final charac- 
ter of the regime. Like nearly all the district commanders, Franco began 
the rebellion under the slogans of “!Viva España! !Viva la República!” 
The goal, it was claimed, was to restore the legal system, corrupted by the 
Popular Front. 

The Junta de Defensa Nacional, formed by Mola in Burgos on July 23, 
was an interim all-military junta. General Miguel Cabanellas nominally 
presided as the most senior active general, ultimately becoming some- 
thing of an embarrassment insofar as he was a Mason, a moderate lib- 
eral, and a former candidate of the Radical Party. The two months that 
followed became a time of prolonged military emergency, punctuated in 
the rear guard by mass atrocities in the repression carried out by the 
Nationalists. 

The war entered its second phase in September 1936 with the forma- 
tion of the first all-Popular Front government under Largo Caballero, 
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as Franco marshaled his forces for the final drive on Madrid. At that 
point, the insurgent commanders were expecting victory soon, although 
the most decisive phase of combat had not yet begun. 

Franco stood out as the most important rebel general. One of the 
most decorated officers in the Spanish army, he had become the youngest 
general in Europe in 1926, and had served as chief of the general staff for 
nine months in 1935-36. He already enjoyed great prestige even before 
the war began, and then led the only high-quality combat force on either 
side, on which the whole conflict seemed to turn. Moreover, he was the 
only general who had begun to develop an international profile, and it 
was his representatives who had negotiated the crucial assistance of Hitler 
and also, in part, of Mussolini. By September, he clearly stood head and 
shoulders above his fellow commanders. 

The idea of naming a commander-in-chief who would at least tem- 
porarily be the political leader as well stemmed from two sources: a small 
number of monarchist senior commanders and the members of Franco’s 
personal entourage, including his brother Nicolás and a few other key 
assistants. Junta members accepted the argument that an army needed 
a commander-in-chief for the decisive phase of the war. Once this was 
agreed on at the Junta’s meeting of September 21, Franco was the leading 
candidate, although there are no reliable documents on how the meet- 
ing developed. One informed version has claimed that Mola initially 
gained as many votes as Franco, but withdrew his candidacy, being only 
a brigadier. However that may be, the meeting clearly ended with all the 
Junta members, except the moderate liberal Cabanellas (who opposed the 
appointment of a Generalissimo), voting for Franco. 

The other issue has to do with precisely what they were voting for. 
Electing Franco also gave him full governmental powers as military dic- 
tator, but for how long, and with what ultimate objective and program? 
There is no evidence that these questions were given much considera- 
tion. When Franco was officially invested with authority in a ceremony 
on October 1, 1936, it was announced that he assumed the powers of 
“Chief of State,” without the slightest indication of any limit of authority 
or time. And that was the way Franco governed ever afterward. 

In his classic On War, Carl von Clausewitz described what he called 
Wechselwirkung, unforeseen changes wrought by the reciprocal inter- 
action of combatants, sometimes resulting in drastically new tactics or 
policies, and even mutual radicalization. Something of that sort hap- 
pened with Franco during the first months of the war. He began the 
conflict apparently in consonance with Mola’s “open project,” which 
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was intended to bring decisive political change yet also, to some extent, 
to limit such change. 

There is no indication that Franco schemed from the beginning to 
become Generalissimo, but as his role became increasingly prominent 
with each passing week, he did take steps to accentuate the prominence of 
that role, and once the possibility of the supreme command was broached, 
he showed little, if any, reluctance. Monarchist commanders promoted his 
election because they judged that Franco would provide firm leadership to 
achieve victory and also, equally important, would be the most effective 
in preparing a monarchist restoration. He had been a loyal monarchist 
until 1931, but afterward had always refused to conspire on behalf of 
the monarchy and never made any commitments in that regard. Once he 
assumed power, he would show little interest in steering the new regime 
toward restoration and, when he took the first steps to do so in 1947, 
acted because he had no better alternative, and did so on terms that 
he controlled completely. In his first official remarks as Chief of State 
in 1936, he gave no indication whatsoever of planning a brief interim 
government, but talked of restoring Spain to greatness, which, taken 
literally, implied a very lengthy agenda indeed. 

By that point he seems to have given up the idea of a reformed republic, 
even an authoritarian and corporative republic. The Italians encouraged 
him to use Fascist Italy as a model, but when the new German ambassador 
exceeded Hitler’s instructions and tried to involve himself in Spanish 
politics, Franco had him recalled. By the end of 1936, and very possibly 
even before that, he had become convinced that Spain needed a completely 
new kind of modern, unified, and authoritarian nationalist regime, and 
that none of the recent precedents — republican or monarchist — could 
do the job. It is doubtful that Franco ever read the work of Joseph de 
Maistre, the Savoyan political theorist of the early nineteenth century, 
but he implicitly accepted the conclusions of the latter’s dictum: “The 
counterrevolution is not the opposite of a revolution, but rather is an 
opposing revolution.” In this perspective, Spain needed a strong, even 
radical, new kind of modern regime to reunite the country and overcome 
the effects of the revolution in the Republican zone. It should be not only 
authoritarian but also socially mobilized, integrative, and modernizing, a 
new one-party regime that would also affirm a strong Catholic identity. 

All this was easier said — or thought — than done, and did not assume 
clear form until Franco arbitrarily formed by fiat his new state party, 
Falange Española Tradicionalista de las JONS (FET), in April 1937. 
During the first nine months of the war, the Falange had grown more 
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rapidly than any political party in Spanish history, with several hundred 
thousand members and many tens of thousands of volunteers who passed 
through the party’s militia. A decree of December 1936, however, incor- 
porated all militia directly into Franco’s army, while the party had lost 
all its top leaders in the first months of the conflict, mostly trapped in 
the Republican zone, where the movement's charismatic young chieftain, 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera, was convicted and executed in November 
1936. All the while the leaderless Falange had swollen in membership as 
the radical nationalist party most able to mobilize for civil war. Franco’s 
decree of April merged it with the Carlists, bringing together the two main 
sources of Nationalist paramilitary volunteers, ignoring the fact that seek- 
ing to unify the most right-wing, Catholic, and traditionalist movement 
in Western Europe with a fascist party created a cognitive dissonance of a 
high order. It clearly implied the subordination of the much less numerous 
Carlists, whose leaders received fewer and much less important positions 
in the new state party. 

Internal division within the Army was one of the factors that produced 
civil war rather than a coup d’etat in 1936, but the military leadership of 
the new regime, capped by the election of Franco, gave the Nationalists 
firm direction and unity, which Franco succeeded in maintaining with 
a combination of military authority and political astuteness. Compared 
with the other great civil war of that era, in Russia, this situation was 
the opposite of what had been experienced by the anti-Bolshevik Whites, 
totally riven by disunity. In Russia, centralized Leninism had been a 
strength of the Bolsheviks, but in Spain, the nearest equivalent to a Lenin 
was the counterrevolutionary Franco, on the opposite side. That was one 
of the key advantages of the Nationalists, indispensable to their victory. 

To administer his new regime, Franco first appointed a “Junta Técnica 
de Estado” that combined military and rightist civilian administrators 
with broad authority over the Nationalist zone. Then, in his third month 
as dictator (December 1936), he initiated a national system of propa- 
ganda and information devoted to elaboration of the new myth of the 
“Caudillo,” the supreme national leader, elevating an old Spanish term to 
the equivalent of “Führer” or “Duce.” Notwithstanding, foreign visitors 
often reported that they were surprised and even disappointed with the 
physical appearance of the new Generalissimo, who was short, stocky, 
balding, and overweight. He was always courteous and proper, but also 
cautious, exhibiting a reserve that bordered on timidity in his first con- 
versations with visitors and dignitaries. His face was inexpressive, his 
manner increasingly cold and distant. In his early campaigns, however, 
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Franco had successfully defied death on many occasions, and, contrary to 
initial developments, was gaining the upper hand in a brutal civil war. By 
the end of 1936 he had become convinced that his role was providential, 
that he had received a kind of divine blessing to hold complete power and 
gain absolute victory. 

Even though he was neither eloquent nor impressive in physical appear- 
ance, Franco developed a sort of charisma in the Nationalist zone. This 
appeal was certainly not esthetic, nor was it primarily rhetorical, though 
much rhetoric went into it. It relied instead on the aura of resolute leader- 
ship and of victory, for, if Franco had not won every battle, he had never 
been forced into a retreat. He had galvanized a limping insurrection and 
made it increasingly the dominant force in the conflict. He also achieved a 
religious charisma, universally perceived as the champion of religion and 
the spiritual values scorned by the revolution. This was reinforced by a 
nationalist and traditionalist appeal as the restorer of national unity and 
the traditional culture that the revolution sought to destroy. Beyond that, 
whether some Nationalists were convinced by all this or not, Franco’s 
leadership was accepted simply as an undisputed fact, the indispensable 
means to victory. 

All the political forces in the Nationalist zone acquiesced, convinced 
that if they did not hang together, the revolution was likely to hang them 
separately. The monarchists were few in number, and from the beginning 
deemed Franco their best chance. They were far outnumbered by the 
many Catholics who had voted for the CEDA, yet the CEDA leaders had 
staked their political fortunes on legality and parliamentarianism, which 
had failed completely. Large numbers of their young people had joined 
the Falange, and the CEDA leaders accepted the dissolution of their party 
in the interest of unity. The Carlists also accepted subordination within 
the FET, at least for the duration of the conflict, although they quietly 
preserved their own political identity. In recognition of their signal mili- 
tary contribution, at a special ceremony in Pamplona in November 1937, 
Franco awarded collectively to the Carlist province of Navarre the Gran 
Cruz Laureada de San Fernando, Spain's highest military decoration. 

Franco achieved unity partly by proscribing politics, naming himself 
the absolute National Chief of the FET, accepting the dissolution of other 
centrist and conservative parties, abolishing the leftist organizations, and 
requiring that all energies be concentrated on the military struggle. Dis- 
sidence was minimal, although a few Falangists showed signs of resis- 
tance. About 200 were placed under arrest for a period of time, and later 
released. 
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The only significant problem might have been that by the winter of 
1937, Mola, Queipo de Llano, and a number of other military com- 
manders had grown unhappy with the overweening style of personal 
dictatorship that Franco was displaying. Mola nonetheless insisted to his 
colleagues that any question of political changes be postponed until the 
hour of victory. By June 1937, he was dead in a plane crash, and none 
of the others had the authority to question the Generalissimo. If one of 
them occasionally stepped a little out of line, Franco would immediately 
relieve him of command until he showed signs of contrition. Franco’s 
own conviction that he was a providential leader with special gifts beyond 
ordinary mortals grew with each passing month. 

He saw his regime as uniquely Spanish, eclectic in composition, 
even though it adopted the form of the one-party nationalist dictator- 
ships already in vogue in Central and East-Central Europe. Gone were 
the references to the more moderate Portuguese model that Franco had 
made in the first weeks. By accepting the Twenty-Six Points of the Falange 
as state doctrine, Franco adopted a fascistic credo of authoritarianism, 
national syndicalism (state-directed labor unions), activism, militariza- 
tion, and imperialism. At the same time, he stressed that it was a system 
that had not assumed final form, and would continue to evolve. He was 
especially concerned to avoid the “Primo de Rivera mistake,” the fail- 
ure of Spain’s first dictator to develop a doctrine and a system, which 
had led to his downfall. Franco intended to accomplish effectively and 
permanently what Primo had done incompletely and transiently, which 
meant building a structured regime-system, even though in this, as in 
other things, he proceeded slowly. 

What was noticeable was that the Falange had quite a different place 
from the state parties in Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union. Unlike 
in these other cases, the party was taken over and administered by 
the state from the top down, so that the FET had even less authority 
than the Fascist Party in Italy, and infinitely less than its counterparts in 
Germany and the Soviet Union. During the Civil War, the FET appara- 
tus, directed by its new secretary general, Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, 
devoted itself primarily to propaganda and to military mobilization. So 
long as the war lasted, there was only limited development of the insti- 
tutions of the new state, though a second phase of institutional growth 
began at the end of January 1938. The military-led Junta Técnica del 
Estado, which had administered the insurgent state for sixteen months, 
was phased out, replaced by a regular government of ministers, most of 
them civilians. It tightened censorship still further with a draconian new 
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press law, and slowly began to build a national system of state labor 
unions, known as national syndicalism. 

The military were more important than the state party, and later, 
when Francos brother-in-law and minister of the interior, Ramón 
Serrano Suñer, led a “victory visit” to Rome in June 1939, one of the 
accompanying generals explained to a Fascist dignitary that the key 
difference between Fascist Italy and Franco’s Spain was that the role 
played in Italy by the Fascist Party was carried out by the army in Spain. 
That, however, was something of an exaggeration. Franco was fully 
aware that a purely military dictatorship would be doomed to failure. 
Although he appointed a considerable number of army and navy officers 
to important positions in the government, above all during the decade of 
1936-45, they were always individual functionaries of the state, never 
corporate representatives of the armed forces. 

Franco recognized that the National Movement, as the Nationalist 
cause was often termed, had been developed with the support of quite 
diverse political sectors. Thus, as he slowly began to build a more complex 
state structure during the second half of the civil war, he gave represen- 
tation to the military, the monarchist elite, the radical Falangists, the 
traditionalist Carlists, and also to the so-called political Catholics from 
the large following of the CEDA, while also appointing a sprinkling of 
purely technical specialists. If the military and the Falangists dominated 
during the first decade, this balance would change considerably later on, 
as Franco continued to recognize these diverse “political families,” as 
they would later be called. His brother-in-law and minister of the inte- 
rior, Serrano Suñer (who had been prominent in the CEDA before the 
war), became the key leader in the new Falange, although never its secre- 
tary general. He dominated much of domestic affairs from 1937 to 1940, 
but afterward, as the balance shifted in World War IL, Franco himself 
would increasingly shift to more moderate sectors. His special style of 
incorporating diversity within a system of authoritarian unity provided 
the new regime with potential alternatives that would enable it to extend 
its life for many years. 

The support of the Church was fundamental. Once the conflict 
assumed the dimensions of a war of religion, Mola’s original plan for 
maintaining separation of church and state was forgotten. The role of 
Catholicism lay in religious activities, in education, and by extension in 
providing spiritual substance to the cause, which was of vital impor- 
tance, but it had very little or nothing to do with the government itself. 
Franco resumed the regalist position of the traditional monarchy, which 
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recognized the special prerogatives of the Church but maintained the full 
authority of the state, including the power to control major ecclesiastical 
appointments, something that the Vatican did not concede. Although the 
status of religion was amply restored in Franco’s zone, even by the end 
of the war, a number of the specific privileges eliminated by the Repub- 
lic were still withheld for further political bargaining. By 1945 Franco’s 
regime would present itself as the most Catholic state in the world, but the 
papacy did not necessarily agree. A concordat would only be signed after 
seventeen years, in 1953, after the regime had become more moderate 
and had gained a limited degree of international rehabilitation. 

All the while, there remained the cognitive dissonance between the 
fascistic doctrines of the Falange and the norms of the Church. Falangists 
sought to overcome this by vehemently reaffirming their Catholic identity 
and, despite continuing contradictions, did so to a greater extent than any 
other fascistic movement, with the possible exception of the Croatian 
Ustashe (or the Iron Guard in Orthodox Rumania). Catholic leaders 
showed maximal discretion and were careful not to make an issue of 
these contradictions so long as the war lasted. 


The Role of Spanish Morocco 


One of the numerous paradoxes of the war was that the Nationalist 
cause, so firmly Catholic in identity, also enjoyed a base of support in 
the Islamic territory of the Moroccan Protectorate. This had been the 
crucial staging area of the revolt, and the Moroccan units of the army, 
composed of Muslim volunteers, played a key role, particularly during 
the first seven months of combat. Many more Muslim volunteers were 
raised during the next two years, the recruiting base being extended to 
French Morocco and Algeria. Possibly as many as 80,000 Muslims served 
in Franco’s forces, providing nearly 7 percent of his total manpower, and 
suffering disproportionately heavy casualties, with approximately 11,000 
killed. This was somewhat more than twice the rate of fatalities within the 
two Spanish armies as a whole, more equivalent to that of the Navarrese 
units, and also of the International Brigades on the Republican side. 

The Nationalist military authorities managed the Protectorate with 
astuteness, providing recognition to both the traditional local leadership 
as well as the rising nationalist elements. Special respect was paid to Islam, 
with official support for the pilgrimage to Mecca. In military recruit- 
ment, Spanish authorities particularly emphasized a common struggle 
against Marxist atheism, while the salaries paid to volunteers, if not high 
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by West European standards, were very attractive to young men from 
one of the poorest parts of the Maghrib, which suffered considerable 
unemployment. 

Each of the revolutionary parties in the Republican zone at one time 
or another came up with a scheme to subvert Franco’s rear guard by 
fomenting native insurrection, or alternately by promising independence 
or even offering to cede the Protectorate to France in return for direct 
military assistance. Although a few negotiations took place, all these 
initiatives were ultimately vetoed by the Republican government (and 
also by Stalin personally) because they violated the general policy of 
downplaying revolution and subversion, and trying to conciliate Britain 
and France. Any revolt in Spanish Morocco might spread to the French 
protectorate, and the Republican leaders could not afford to alienate 
France. 


Social and Economic Mobilization 


The war effort of the Nationalist zone was more effectively organized 
than that of its adversary in almost every respect. At first, the insur- 
gents’ territory was handicapped industrially, financially, and commer- 
cially, having only one economic advantage - about 70 percent of Spain's 
agricultural production. It nonetheless developed increasing economic 
strength, based on unified and centralized policies. Financial and indus- 
trial activities were eventually regulated through a series of national 
and provincial boards. Similarly, foreign exchange was controlled by 
the state, as were exports, together with the use of precious metals and 
gems. Major export items were in some cases taken over directly, and 
in key areas of agriculture, such as wheat and almonds, “National Ser- 
vices” were established for finance, pricing, and marketing. The new 
state’s economic regulations were not only comprehensive, but for the 
most part coherent and effective, encouraging sustained production and 
adequate consumption, as well as maximizing export potential, espe- 
cially in minerals. When Vizcaya and Asturias were occupied in 1937, 
metallurgical and coal production received major attention, so that by 
1938, Basque heavy industry was producing as much as before the 
war. Wage levels were rolled back to those prevailing before February 
1936, and martial law guaranteed labor peace and discipline. The bank- 
ing system was coordinated and banks in the Nationalist zone generally 
turned a profit during the war, while inflation remained comparatively 
moderate. 
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This was a makeshift system that nonetheless accomplished its basic 
goals. There was inevitably a certain amount of cheating and friction, 
and many local fines were imposed, but wartime regulations were gener- 
ally accepted. The only partially autonomous district lay to the south in 
central and western Andalusia, where Franco found it prudent to ratify 
the regional command of Queipo de Llano for as long as the war lasted. 
This amounted to a kind of regional satrapy, but one that operated under 
strict military discipline and, despite a certain amount of friction, was 
adequately coordinated with the Nationalist zone as a whole. 

Franco’s forces also carried the economic war directly to the enemy, 
harassing Republican shipping relentlessly and making energetic efforts 
to handicap Republican financial activity abroad. Later, in 1938, the 
Nationalists flooded the international market with millions of captured 
Republican pesetas so as to eliminate most of what remained of the 
latter’s purchasing power. In September 1937, it was still worth nearly 
60 percent of the Nationalist peseta but declined precipitously in the 
final year of war, as inflation in the Republican zone reached more than 
1,500 percent. 

The Nationalist zone generally mobilized its human and social re- 
sources effectively and this was true with regard to women, as well. In 
the Republican zone, some of the revolutionary movements, particularly 
the anarchists and Communists, spoke a great deal about the liberation 
and mobilization of women. Hundreds of women had participated in 
the revolutionary militia during the first weeks and a tiny number even 
passed momentarily into the ranks of the People’s Army. The National- 
ists’ counterrevolution, by contrast, reemphasized the traditional role of 
women, yet mobilized them with at least equal, if not greater, effective- 
ness in social, economic, and medical activities. By the end of the war, 
the Sección Femenina of the FET had enrolled nearly 600,000 women, 
more than all the women’s organizations on the Republican side put 
together. 

Franco was fortunate to be able to wage a large part of the war on 
foreign credit, something denied to the revolutionary regime. Altogether 
Mussolini and Hitler provided about $600 million of military and other 
materiel, primarily on credit. The main exception was Hitler’s insistence 
on using part of the peseta credits to purchase major interests in five 
mining firms, while also requiring Franco to repay a small part of the 
debt through shipments of minerals and foodstuffs. Valuable resources 
were also sometimes obtained on credit from other sources, particularly 
large amounts of petroleum from the American company Texaco, as well 
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as many American trucks, an item not included in the official American 
embargo of military goods. 

Altogether, the Nationalist zone maintained domestic production and 
consumption, a stable peseta, adequate imports, and only a moderate 
inflation of little more than ro percent a year. Such economic success was 
essential to Franco’s victory. 

Exactly the opposite was the case in the Republican zone, whose politi- 
cal divisions generated territorial, administrative, and economic division, 
as well. During the first year, it harbored six different governments: the 
official governments in Madrid and Barcelona, an anarchist council in 
eastern Aragon, and three different governments in the northern zone. It 
was common during the first year for local districts to issue their own 
money or scrip, so that “by the end of 1937 more than two thousand dif- 
ferent organizations in the Republican zone had issued approximately ten 
thousand kinds and denominations of paper money and fifty or so kinds 
of metallic money.... Of 1,075 municipal districts in Catalonia, 687 
issued some form of money.”* In addition, on the coastline, each govern- 
ment maintained its own customs posts, even vis-à-vis other Republican 
regions. When to all this are added the various local forms of revolu- 
tionary takeovers, it is easy to see why sustained production was hard to 
achieve. 

Much the same thing happened with the Republic’s extensive finan- 
cial resources. During the first months, multiple purchasing commissions 
were set up abroad that functioned in a chaotic and wasteful manner. 
These amateur operations were often swindled by foreign suppliers and 
occasionally looted by their own administrators. Regional governments 
operated separate commissions, as did the CNT. Placing most of the 
remaining credit in Soviet hands at the end of October 1936 achieved at 
least a degree of coordination. The same chaos reappeared at the close of 
the war as remaining financial resources, especially the gold, silver, and 
jewels obtained through the large-scale looting, were mostly sent abroad, 
in a customarily disorderly fashion. The two main Socialist factions came 
off with the greater share, though the anarchists retained a portion, while 
a minor part was recovered by Franco. 

Republican agricultural production declined only slightly with the 
good weather of 1937, but industrial production decreased more severely. 
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For a while it stabilized at around 60 percent of prewar output, thanks 
in part to the wartime increase in metallurgy. It declined severely after 
March 1938, once the chief sources of Barcelona’s electrical power 
had been occupied by the Nationalists. If anything, the decline in food 
production was even more disastrous. The effects were compounded by 
the fact that Franco’s slow but steady advance meant that the Republican 
zone had to absorb a growing number of refugees, amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands, so that during the last year of the war, people in the 
Republican zone suffered from severe malnutrition. It was on the verge 
of famine when the conflict ended. 

The economic performance of the Franco regime seems to have been 
in a class of its own when compared with the main actors in the other 
European civil wars of that era. It had the advantage that, even though 
Spain was coming out of a depression, the economy had not been severely 
disrupted by a major international conflict, which had preceded every 
other case of civil war. The Bolsheviks won the struggle in Russia, but only 
at the cost of oppressive totalitarian policies that left the country gutted 
economically, as even Lenin had to admit. In the case of the relatively 
more advanced Finland, the extreme dearth resulting from World War I 
heightened the paranoia of Finnish Socialists, and was a factor in their 
initiation of civil war. Later, in Yugoslavia and Greece, the economic 
disruption wrought by World War II would be fundamental in sparking 
civil conflict and revolution. 

If stable economic production was fundamental to the success of 
Franco, by contrast the economic disaster of the Republican zone is the 
more striking, a graphic expression of the internal divisions and incoher- 
ence of the Spanish left. 


IO 


Foreign Intervention and Nonintervention 


Foreign intervention sometimes played a crucial role in the outcome of 
the European civil wars of the early twentieth century. The Baltic states 
could never have beaten back the Bolsheviks without the assistance of the 
British and Germans. In Hungary, Rumanian invasion, not counterrevo- 
lution, overthrew the Bela Kun regime. In Finland, the Whites substan- 
tially defeated the Reds, but German assistance sealed the victory. Later, 
Soviet invasion guaranteed the final triumph of Tito’s Yugoslav Partisans. 
British and American assistance was decisive in the outcome of the Greek 
civil war of 1944-49. 

The Russian civil war seems to have been the exception. Limited inter- 
vention by Britain, France, Japan, and the United States failed to prevent 
the triumph of Bolshevism. The crucial intervention in Russia, however, 
was that of Germany, whose cooperation made possible the initial con- 
solidation of the Bolshevik regime. 

Spain had been absent from great power politics for a century and 
more, and had no allies, but then, except in 1898, it had not recently 
had need of them. On the other hand, Salvador de Madariaga, as acting 
representative of the Republic at the League of Nations in Geneva, had 
undertaken a new role virtually on his own, assuming the leadership of 
the lesser powers in opposition to Japanese and Italian aggression. This 
was the most significant new Spanish diplomatic initiative in more than 
a century, though it all went for naught. 

Even though Popular Front discourse was dominated by a rhetoric of 
antifascism, when Azaña returned to power in 1936, he sought to avoid 
foreign policy obligations, cooperating with other governments to end the 
economic sanctions that had been levied against the Italian Fascist regime 
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for its invasion of Ethiopia. Later, he and the rest of the left would be quite 
bitter about the lack of foreign support for the revolutionary Republic 
fighting fascism, but when Azaña himself had had an opportunity to help 
a victim of Mussolini, he showed no interest. 

The leaders of the military conspiracy had not been involved in the 
abortive agreement made by the monarchists with Mussolini in 1934. 
Mola and his colleagues had sought arms in both Italy and Germany, but 
Mussolini had come to view the Spanish right as unreliable. The mili- 
tary leaders thus began their insurgency without any promise of foreign 
assistance, but their situation immediately became so desperate that both 
Mola and Franco launched separate efforts to gain aid from Rome and 
Berlin. 

The Republican government, on the other hand, had a clear friend, if 
not ally, in Paris, where a Popular Front government under Léon Blum 
had just taken office, while a recent agreement between the two countries 
facilitated French arms sales to Spain. Thus, immediately after taking 
office, Giral dispatched a telegram asking for unspecified amounts of 
“arms and airplanes,” followed by a more precise request presented in 
Paris on July 21. Blum prepared to comply, but news was leaked to 
the press. As reports of the revolutionary violence in Spain mounted, 
French conservatives launched a vociferous campaign to demand that 
their government deny assistance. The leaders of Britain, the crucial ally 
on whom the French government was becoming increasingly dependent, 
advised caution, while the centrist Radicals, Blum’s main coalition part- 
ner, opposed French involvement. Thus there developed the danger that 
civil war in Spain would provoke major discord within France, even 
inside the French Popular Front government itself. Consequently Blum 
permitted some forty planes to be sent to the Republican zone, osten- 
sibly by private parties, but refused to send much else, and on July 25 
announced that France “would not intervene in any way” in the Spanish 
conflict. 

Meanwhile, the emissaries dispatched by Mola and Franco to Rome 
and Berlin, the two centers of authoritarian anti-leftist and anti-Soviet 
politics in Europe, initially received little encouragement, a cable from 
Franco on July 23 drawing a flat rejection from the German Foreign 
Ministry. His personal emissaries, nonetheless, managed to see Hitler 
in Nuremberg very late on July 25. Their request for aid came as a 
surprise to the German dictator, who had no interest in or knowledge 
of Spanish affairs, but after two hours of discussion he made a quick 
decision, apparently drawn by the opportunity to thwart the advance of 
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Communism (as it was presented to him) and to establish a friendly regime 
on the southern border of France. The first German Junkers-52 transport 
plane arrived in Spanish Morocco late on July 27, and during the next 
two weeks a total of twenty-six were provided, as well as fifteen fighter 
planes and small quantities of arms and ammunition. Mussolini was less 
decisive, but within forty-eight hours independently decided to do the 
same thing, encouraged by the announcement that he would not have to 
face counter-intervention from the French, although at first his assistance 
was more modest than Hitler’s. This German and Italian aid, even if 
very limited, provided crucial support for the Nationalist mobilization in 
Morocco and Franco’s drive on Madrid, without which it might not have 
been possible. 

The Blum government made arrangements to send another seventeen 
French warplanes to the Republic, but disguised the shipment and soon 
realized that opposition within France and from its British ally was too 
strong to ignore. Conversely, commanders of the French navy, though 
themselves quite conservative, were alarmed by the geostrategic implica- 
tions of the Spanish conflict and favored assisting the Republic, but their 
British counterparts firmly rejected such an argument. On August 2, the 
French government therefore began to advance the idea of a noninterven- 
tion agreement among the European powers. This was not intended to 
handcuff the Republic but rather to assist it, for, if the proposal were suc- 
cessful and the resulting agreements respected, Germany and Italy would 
be barred from intervention, and the Spanish left was convinced it could 
win if the conflict were limited to Spanish resources alone. During the 
remainder of August, the nonintervention agreement was signed by all 
the European powers, including Germany and Italy, even though the lat- 
ter brazenly continued and even slightly escalated their own intervention. 
By mid-September, an official Non-Intervention Committee, representing 
all signatories, began to meet in London. 

The major powers sought to restrict further the scope of the war by sec- 
onding Germany’s refusal to recognize the official status of belligerency 
in international law for either side. Berlin announced this policy to pre- 
vent the stronger Republican fleet from blockading ports through which 
Germany was sending military supplies. A legally constituted government 
such as that of the Republic — whatever might be thought of its policies 
or internal conditions — normally would enjoy belligerent status, but the 
powers took the position that Spain had fallen into revolution, with nei- 
ther side meriting full recognition, and this limited the rights of naval 
warfare by either contender. 
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The government most desperately concerned about the outcome of the 
struggle was that of Portugal. The Spanish left had participated in efforts 
to overthrow the regime in Lisbon during 1932-33, and the Portuguese 
strongman, Prime Minister António de Oliveira Salazar, feared that his 
authoritarian “Estado Novo” (New State) would be unable to survive if 
the revolutionary left dominated the rest of the peninsula. Portugal had 
scarcely any military resources of its own, but the Lisbon government 
provided logistical support to the insurgents from the beginning. Given 
that in European affairs it was largely dependent on its ally Britain, 
it signed the Non-Intervention Agreement, despite private protests, and 
continued to maintain diplomatic relations with the Republican govern- 
ment. London winked at Portuguese assistance to Franco, because it did 
not primarily involve Portuguese arms. An abortive leftist revolt aboard 
three Portuguese warships in Lisbon harbor on September 8, however, 
alarmed Salazar, who at the end of the month announced that Portuguese 
volunteers were forming a Legion of their own to fight for the Spanish 
insurgents. In the following month he broke relations with the Repub- 
lican government, but was cautious about officially recognizing Franco, 
merely appointing a “special representative” to the latter near the close 
of 1937. 

Even though all three of Europe's leading dictators - Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin — signed the Non-Intervention Agreement, all three 
immediately violated it, albeit in somewhat different ways and to dif- 
fering degrees. Both Hitler and Mussolini sought the victory of Franco, 
but for Mussolini it soon became a top priority. Before long he invested 
proportionately much more of his resources than did Hitler (or Stalin 
on the opposite side). Nazi Germany enjoyed greater prestige, but the 
Italians had a kind of entrée to the Spanish Nationalists that the cultur- 
ally more distant Germans did not at first enjoy. Moreover, as Franco’s 
own political ideas became more radical and “fascistized,” Italy could 
serve as more of a model than could a northern, predominantly Protes- 
tant country whose regime was based on a peculiar racial fanaticism that 
the Spanish right could not share. Mussolini therefore sought a special 
relationship that would draw the “New Spain” into Italy’s Mediterranean 
orbit as a kind of satellite. 

Mussolini signed the Non-Intervention Agreement, not with the inten- 
tion of honoring it, but in the hope that it would avert French aid to 
the Republic. His initial perspective was that limited Italian and German 
assistance might permit the Nationalists to score a fairly quick victory. 
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Within the first thirty days, Italy and Germany sent approximately forty 
planes each, as well as small amounts of other materiel and munitions. 

One result was that Mussolini and Hitler found themselves adopting 
relatively parallel policies in Spain, even though at first each had acted 
independently. From that point, the Spanish civil war began to achieve 
growing prominence in European affairs. Hitler had always been inter- 
ested in some sort of agreement or alliance with Italy, but the Fascist 
regime had shown ambivalence. The two countries had been enemies in 
World War I, and Nazi racism had sparked a vehement anti-Nazi polemic 
in the Italian Fascist press during 1934. Germany, on the other hand, had 
been the only country to support Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. Mussolini’s 
attitude toward Hitler and Nazi Germany would always combine fear and 
envy, but as Germany grew stronger and both regimes intervened on the 
same side in Spain, envy began to overcome fear. In October 1936, the 
two governments signed their first important agreement, not an alliance 
but simply an understanding of friendship and consultation that Mus- 
solini hailed as establishing a “Rome-Berlin Axis.” It was explained as an 
accord for the well-being of Europe, directed against Communism, which 
Mussolini invited other countries to join. Thus, almost from the begin- 
ning, the war in Spain and the German and Italian interventions were 
presented as a struggle against Communism and Soviet influence, part of 
a kind of European civil war that other states might wish to support. 

Hitler indicated that he considered the Spanish conflict to lie primarily 
within the Italian sphere of influence because he had only limited goals 
of his own in the extreme south of Europe. In September, small military 
advisory commissions arrived from both Berlin and Rome, as well as a 
very limited number of military personnel to train Franco’s troops in the 
use of foreign weapons. By late October, a number of these participated 
in combat with Franco’s forces in the final drive on Madrid. 

Moreover, during the confused early weeks, insurgent leaders on the 
Mediterranean island of Mallorca had sent urgent requests to Rome for 
military assistance. When an expedition of Catalan militia invaded, the 
insurgents also asked for a military advisor, and Mussolini dispatched a 
tall, red-haired, flamboyant officer of the Fascist Party militia, Arcono- 
valdo Bonaccorsi, who became known as “Count Rossi.” Using 5 newly 
arrived Italian planes and some 200 Italian military personnel, Rossi 
coordinated the heavily outnumbered Nationalists, and by September 3 
the Catalan militia detachments were withdrawn. This successful defense 
served as a springboard for the Nationalist conquest of the nearby island 
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of Ibiza. More Italian air units were later stationed on both islands and 
played an active part in the war. As the total of Italian military person- 
nel in the Balearics passed 1,000, apprehension mounted in London and 
Paris. 

Although critical of Francos slowness in moving on Madrid, on 
November 18, Hitler and Mussolini recognized his new regime as the 
sole government of Spain, and also increased their military assistance, 
which at that point was being surpassed by Soviet aid to the Republi- 
cans. On November 28, Franco signed a secret treaty with Mussolini, 
his most important agreement of the war. Italy pledged to honor “the 
independence and integrity of Spain” and both parties promised mutual 
assistance, consultation, and friendship, also pledging not to allow their 
territories to be used by a third power against the other, this latter point 
being directed against France and the passage of French troops between 
Africa and Europe. In addition to rather vague commercial agreements, 
the treaty also pledged both governments to benevolent neutrality should 
either be at war with a third power, and to provide supplies and facilities. 
This secret treaty marked the beginning of a broad expansion of Italian 
assistance. 

Even though Hitler’s assistance would be less extensive than 
Mussolini’s, early in November 1936 he dispatched a small German air 
corps, the Condor Legion, of about ninety planes, which also included 
small units of other arms. Beyond this, however, there were limits, and by 
the end of 1936 he would begin to say that the most useful thing about 
the Spanish war was its function as a diversion to distract other powers 
from German activities in central Europe, and that it might be desirable 
for the war to drag on. 

Such an approach was unacceptable to Mussolini. He became increas- 
ingly critical of the slowness of Franco’s operations and, in view of the 
Soviet escalation, decided to send much more assistance. On December 
14, Franco was told — to his surprise and annoyance — that 3,000 Fascist 
Party Blackshirt militia would soon arrive. Franco had recently suggested 
to the German ambassador that he would be interested in the assistance 
of two well-trained and well-equipped German divisions, but Mussolini's 
unilateral decision to foist Italian militia on him was not what he had in 
mind. 

This was only the beginning, as the number of Italian troops in 
Spain increased rapidly, reaching a high point of 49,000 by the end of 
February 1937, about 57 percent of them Fascist Party volunteer mili- 
tia, as documents would later reveal. The Italian government announced 
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that only volunteers had gone to Spain, which was misleading. Only 
one regular military unit, the Littorio Division, was sent, the remain- 
der being volunteers from the army and militia who were formed into 
new units, one reason for their limited effectiveness, at least at first. The 
infantry were organized as the “Corpo di Truppe Volontarie” (CTV), 
subsequently comprising 36,000 men in four divisions and two brigades 
(the brigades composed of both Italian and Spanish troops). In addition, 
men from the Italian air force were flying and servicing entire squadrons 
of planes. Altogether, between December and February, Mussolini dis- 
patched 62 shiploads of men and materiel, including 130 planes, 500 
cannon, 700 mortars, 12,000 machine guns, and 3,800 motor vehicles, 
with more to follow. Henceforth, the Italian guns, including large-caliber 
weapons, would form the core of Franco’s artillery, while his mobile 
units, such as they were, would travel in Italian (and also American) 
trucks. 

The Italians were eager for a quick victory, but the attempt to achieve a 
breakthrough in the Guadalajara offensive northeast of Madrid in March 
1937 ended in a stalemate and a propaganda defeat for Mussolini. For 
the first time, a careful review of Italian personnel was undertaken, send- 
ing home many of the overaged, poorly conditioned, and incompetent 
and/or poorly motivated volunteers, while a small number of better- 
quality troops were dispatched to replace them. This reduced the size 
of the CTV to fewer than 30,000, but with distinctly improved combat 
effectiveness. The Italian units — infantry, artillery, and aviation — would 
play a significant role in Franco's key offensives during the remainder of 
the war. 

Italian Fascists were often taken aback by the extremely rightist char- 
acter of the Franco regime and what they saw as its *reactionary" and 
*clerical" qualities. By contrast, Italian Fascism tended to see itself as 
“modern” and “progressive,” and the Italian leaders sought to encour- 
age the evolution of Franco and his new system toward the Italian model. 
They urged the Spanish Caudillo to form a single new united state party 
and provided guidelines, which influenced some of the new Francoist 
institutions, especially the Labor Charter of 1938. 

Large arms shipments were sent to Franco basically on credit, and in 
August 1937, the two regimes signed an accord in Rome under which 
a consortium of Italian banks (partly owned by the government) made 
sizable loans available to pay for much of the future shipments. These 
terms were more generous than those granted by Hitler (or by Stalin to 
the other side), requiring only minimal repayments while the war lasted. 
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The streamlined CTV played a role in the conquest of the northern 
Republican zone in 1937, but the Republican counteroffensive at Teruel 
in December cast its commander into the depths of despair, leading him 
to recommend Italian withdrawal. Mussolini refused, and was soon jus- 
tified by the success of Franco’s next offensive, the CTV- despite its 
commander's low morale - playing a prominent role in the advance that 
cut the remaining Republican zone in two in April 1938. It was during 
this operation that Mussolini, on his own initiative (bypassing Franco), 
ordered Italian planes stationed on Mallorca to carry out three days of 
terror bombings of Barcelona, between March 16 and 18, 1938. This 
was by far the heaviest bombing of any city by either side, destroying 
many buildings and killing 980 civilians. It seems to have been intended 
to intimidate the home front and hasten Republican collapse, but it failed 
to achieve such an effect. 

Conversely, the final Republican offensive across the Ebro in July 1938 
had a depressing effect on the CTV. By this time, 3,500 of its troops had 
been killed, and some of the survivors expressed the feeling that Ital- 
ians were being condemned to endless combat in Spain. One journalist 
would later write that it seemed to them as though Franco’s strategy 
was founded on the principle that “the last soldier standing wins the 
war.”' General Mario Berti, the commander, again recommended that 
the CTV be withdrawn, saying that he feared Franco’s eventual defeat, 
which would damage Italian prestige. Mussolini became more and more 
disgusted with Franco, complaining that he failed to exploit opportuni- 
ties. His son-in-law and foreign minister, Galeazzo Ciano, recorded in 
his diary that “Franco has no vision of synthesis in war. His operations 
are those of a magnificent battalion commander.” Mussolini complained 
to Ciano after the Republic’s Ebro offensive began: “Write in your book 
today, August 29, I foresee the defeat of Franco. This man either does 
not know how or does not want to wage war. The Reds are fighters; 
Franco, no.”* 

Yet despite his disgust, Mussolini believed that the outcome was 
too important for Italy to give up, and Hitler’s diplomatic triumph 
at Munich in September 1938 reassured the Duce about final victory. 
As German arms shipments momentarily increased, however, he low- 
ered Italy’s profile slightly, in October withdrawing 10,000 troops as 
a diplomatic gesture. By this point, a significant number of the men 
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in the CTV were Spanish recruits, but they were still accompanied by 
Italian air squadrons amounting to well more than roo planes, a tank 
group with roo light tanks, and the CTV artillery corps of nearly 600 
guns. 

As Franco’s forces neared the border with France, the Republic’s life- 
line, he expressed concern over rumors about French military interven- 
tion. Ciano then repeatedly warned the British and French ambassadors 
that, should this occur, the main Italian army would be sent to wage war 
with France on Spanish soil (in fact, there was little danger of French 
intervention). 

Fascist leaders were quite satisfied with the results of their policy, 
Ciano recording in his diary on February 22, 1939, that, with the 
imminent triumph in Spain, “the foundations were laid for the Roman 
Mediterranean empire.” Mussolini was confident that the victorious 
Spanish regime would align itself with the Axis in European affairs and 
that Italy had developed a sort of satellite in Madrid. To a large extent, 
he was correct about the first assumption, but not the second. Whereas 
Franco and most of his colleagues would look to Mussolini as their clos- 
est friend during the first year after the war, Franco would reject satellite 
status and turn increasingly toward Germany. 

In many ways, Mussolini was Franco’s strongest supporter abroad. 
He remained more committed than Hitler to Nationalist victory and 
provided more arms and many more troops. Moreover, the terms of 
Italian assistance were more generous, with little effort to extract the 
strong economic counterpart demanded by Hitler. In later years, long 
after the demise of Italian Fascism, Franco and a number of other veteran 
figures in his regime would remember Mussolini with some nostalgia as 
a loyal and generous friend. 

Hitler’s doctrines, on the other hand, were grounded on a peculiar 
racial theory in which Spain played little or no role. The country held little 
importance for him, although he appreciated its strategic location and fit 
the Spanish war into his anti-Communist policies, while later seeking 
economic opportunities well. The secondary character of the Spanish 
civil war for Hitler was shown especially by the fact that until the first 
part of 1938, the German regime helped relieve its shortage of foreign 
exchange by selling lesser categories of arms to the Republic through third 
parties, mainly Greek. Such double-dealing would have been unthinkable 
for Italy. 

Anti-Communism was a fundamental feature of National Socialism, 
fear of German Communism and the “Communist menace” having been 
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indispensable in Hitler's rise to power. German foreign policy and military 
growth were justified on the same basis. Hitler's first agreement with his 
future allies was the signing of the German-Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact 
on October 23, 1936, the same day that he completed the understanding 
with Italy that Mussolini called the Rome-Berlin Axis. During the course 
of the Spanish conflict, German and Italian diplomats would justify their 
assistance to Franco to other powers by the need to counter the Soviet 
Union. 

The first German ambassador, General Wilhelm Faupel, was an ardent 
Nazi who sought to assist the Falange in achieving dominance within 
Franco's regime, and also urged much more German military aid. Hitler 
disagreed on both counts, vetoing any political interference and stressing 
that Germany must concentrate instead on economic concessions. The 
Foreign Ministry recorded his position as “the political system that might 
be found in power at the end of the war was a matter of indifference, 
whether it bea military dictatorship, an authoritarian state or a monarchy 
of either liberal or conservative tendencies."? Hitler refused to increase the 
military commitment, letting Mussolini lead the new round of escalation 
at the close of 1936. 

Even though Hitler desired Franco's victory, German policy would best 
be served by the continuation of the Spanish conflict to distract attention 
from Germany's rearmament and expansion. Hitler's policy at the end of 
1936 was paraphrased by a leading German official: 


If the attention of the European powers could further be directed to Spain, 
this would entail considerable advantages to German policy in Europe. ... 
Germany's interests, which alone should be considered, were therefore not 
so deeply involved in an early conclusion of the Spanish Civil War as to 
risk a limitation of its own rearmament. On the contrary, German policy 
would be advanced if the Spanish question continued for a time to occupy 
Europe's attention and diverted it from Germany.* 


This would remain Hitler's position for nearly two years, and he reiter- 
ated it on September 5, 1937: continuation of the Spanish conflict was still 
in Germany's main interest. It would distract attention from Hitler's next 
moves against Austria and Czechoskovakia, while keeping Italy heavily 
embroiled and at odds with France and Britain. Mussolini was by no 
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means entirely happy with this, for it left Italy to carry the main bur- 
den. As the Duce conceded, this worsened his relations with Paris and 
London, while leaving Hitler’s hands free. Nonetheless, Mussolini contin- 
ued to move nearer Hitler, signing the Anti-Comintern Pact in November 
1937. 

Hitler’s attitude turned even more cynical in 1938. Since the first weeks, 
he had valued the effect of the Spanish conflict on France. So long as it 
continued, it would continue to divide that country and make a united 
French response to German initiatives more difficult. Given that France 
was more internally conflicted over Spain than was any other country, 
Hitler even harbored some hope that civil war would spread to France 
itself. 

After Franco’s successful offensive in Aragon in the spring of 1938, 
Hitler shocked Colonel Erwin Jaenecke, chief of staff of Sonderstab W 
(coordinating the German intervention), by telling him that he did not 
wish to see Franco conquer Catalonia, which at that moment he might 
have been able to do rather easily. At least for the time being, Hitler 
preferred what he called a “Red Catalonia.” This would remain a bone of 
contention between Franco and the French government, eliminating any 
possibility of rapprochement. It would cut off Catalonia from the rest 
of the Spanish economy, making it easier for Germany to drain off raw 
materials, while keeping Mussolini fixed on Spain in opposition to France. 
Hitler instructed Jaenecke to advise Franco to avoid Catalonia, striking to 
the south instead. There is not, however, any evidence as to exactly what 
Jaenecke told Franco. Nor is it clear whether such advice, if given, was 
the determining factor behind Franco’s otherwise inexplicable decision 
to renounce a swift and decisive triumph in Catalonia, concentrating 
instead on a slow, difficult advance through the hills and down the narrow 
coastal road toward Valencia — something that bewildered his chief sub- 
ordinates. 

There was considerable criticism by German military commanders 
of the slow pace and unimaginative character of Franco’s operations, 
which occasionally caused morale problems within the Condor Legion. 
Faupel opined of Franco that “his knowledge and personal military expe- 
rience are not adequate to direct operations of the present dimensions,” 
while General Hugo Sperrle, commander of the Condor Legion, judged 
that “Franco is evidently not the kind of leader who can deal with such 
major responsibilities. By German standards, he lacks military experience. 
Since they made him a very young general in the Rif war, he has never 
commanded larger units and, therefore, he is no better than a battalion 
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leader.” Whenever such concerns were brought to Hitler, however, he 
brushed them aside, for Francos dilatory tactics suited the Führer well 
enough. 

So long as the war lasted, Franco avoided German suggestions about 
signing a treaty of friendship, only going so far as a secret protocol, signed 
in March 1937, that merely promised Spanish neutrality in any broader 
war. The principal friction lay in economic relations, where Berlin, unlike 
Rome, was determined to extract maximal advantage, particularly con- 
cerning Spanish minerals. Economic relations were administered by two 
trading corporations, HISMA (Hispano-Marroquí de Transportes, S. L.), 
an only nominally private corporation that channeled arms shipments, 
and a German state import corporation, ROWAK (Rohstoff-Waren- 
Handels-gesellschaft AG), in charge of imports from Spain. The Nazi 
regime especially sought pyrites and iron, and the German share of 
Spanish exports rose very steeply. ROWAK created eleven companies 
of its own in Spain, although Franco’s decree of October 1937 nulli- 
fied purchases of new mining rights since the beginning of the war. The 
German goal was to create a huge holding corporation for mining rights, 
MONTANA, whose development Franco thus placed in jeopardy. After 
much negotiation, he concluded a deal in June 1938 that permitted 
Germans to own up to 40 percent of the capital in new mining com- 
panies, a level that the latter hoped to exceed by purchasing additional 
shares through Spanish proxies. 

Hitler soon decided, however, that this was inadequate, and for the 
first time relations between the two dictatorships began to deteriorate, 
exacerbated by the official declaration of neutrality made by Franco at the 
time of the Sudeten crisis in September 1938. By that time, the attrition 
exacted by the battle of the Ebro had sharply reduced Franco’s stock 
of arms and supplies, and Hitler proved unwilling to replenish them 
without concessions. The military situation finally forced Franco’s hand; 
in November 1938, he grudgingly agreed to German control of shares in 
four of the five main MONTANA mining companies, in which they would 
hold between 60 percent and 75 percent of the equity. This in turn brought 
the resumption of German military supplies for the final campaign of the 
war. Franco had succeeded in avoiding any general German economic 
domination and, even though Hitler’s terms were distinctly less generous 
than those of Mussolini, only about 18 percent of the cost of German 
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military support was repaid either directly or with raw materials down 
to the end of the war. 

At no time did Spain play a major role in Hitler’s policy, which con- 
signed virtually the entire Mediterranean to the Italian sphere. Hitler 
attained his two goals: a longer Spanish conflict that distracted and 
divided his adversaries, while moving toward the triumph of Franco; and 
a friendly anti-leftist regime in Spain, generally oriented toward the Axis 
powers, that also guaranteed major shipments of raw materials. Equally 
important, the Spanish civil war helped provide what he considered a 
major collateral dividend — a much closer association with Italy that was 
increasingly at odds with France and Britain. 

In the final days of the civil war, Franco became the fourth signatory of 
the Anti-Comintern Pact (with Germany, Italy and Japan), as well as of 
a secret treaty of friendship that guaranteed a benevolent policy by Spain 
if Germany became involved in war with a third power, together with 
special cooperation between the two countries. Yet a cultural agreement 
negotiated at the same time was never ratified, mainly because of the 
leaders of the Spanish Church, who resisted having Spain inundated with 
pagan racist propaganda. This was a disappointment to Berlin, but a very 
secondary issue at a time when its most pressing concerns were economic, 
The main German goals had been achieved. 

For the three principal democracies, the Spanish war was troublesome, 
and each approached it differently. To their citizens the Spanish war was 
a sort of political mirror in which they saw the reflection of whatever 
issues concerned them most. For militant antifascists, the war was a great 
antifascist struggle, and for militant anticommunists it was an anticom- 
munist crusade. The extreme left saw it as a great revolution, Catholics 
and conservatives as a crucial struggle to defend Christian civilization. 
Those who believed that German expansionism was the primary men- 
ace saw in Spain an opportunity to thwart German policy. Those whose 
primary goal was simply to avoid broader war at all costs — and these 
were the largest single sector — supported nonintervention, regardless of 
whichever side they viewed as having the best cause or being less objec- 
tionable. 

Throughout the conflict, the British government was led by Conser- 
vatives who rejected the arguments of the Republicans, fearing that the 
triumph of the left would only favor the expansion of Communism. In 
their judgment, Franco was not a fascist but a right-wing nationalist who 
was not likely to become a puppet of Hitler or Mussolini, so that his tri- 
umph would not threaten British interests. The Labour Party, conversely, 
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favored the Republic and was not happy with the government's policy, 
officially repudiating non-intervention in 1937 yet never offering a major 
challenge to it. 

France's policy was more complicated. Léon Blum, the Socialist pre- 
mier, wanted to assist his Spanish counterparts, but faced three major 
obstacles. One was that French policy was becoming heavily dependent 
on Britain, which urged noninvolvement. The second obstacle was the 
sharp division within France, for in 1936, France was the country whose 
political party system and divisions most resembled those of Spain. The 
French Popular Front had also won control of parliament, but, as in Spain, 
the margin in the popular vote was slight. The country was grievously 
divided, with French conservatives vehemently opposed to the Spanish 
revolution and insisting on noninvolvement. 

The third obstacle lay within Blum's own government, a more mod- 
erate coalition than the one governing Madrid. His main partners, the 
Radicals, were a middle-class democratic capitalist party, *radical" only 
in the nineteenth-century sense, and their leaders urged Blum not to let 
France become involved. For that matter, Blum's own French Socialist 
Party was strongly pacifist, and its right wing, led by party secretary Paul 
Faure, was vehemently anti-Communist and certain that the real goal of 
Stalin and of Comintern propaganda was to lure France into war against 
Germany. 

The Non-Intervention Agreement that all the European powers signed 
was not a treaty and hence all the more difficult to enforce. It permitted all 
the powers to avoid having to make a declaration of neutrality while they 
further refused to recognize the right of either side to the status of official 
belligerent in international law. Thus neither Spanish contender had the 
recognized right to control the movement of ships in the war zone, giving 
the powers greater freedom for their own shipping. The nonintervention 
policy was, in one sense, successful — not in avoiding intervention in 
Spain, but rather in its broader goal of preventing escalation into a major 
international war. That was a very limited achievement, however, for the 
broader war followed within a matter of months. 

British and French diplomacy came up with several plans to try to make 
nonintervention more effective. The most elaborate was an agreement by 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany to initiate a four-power naval patrol 
on April 20, 1937, to prevent shipment of arms to the combatants. This 
went on for several months, with malevolent participation by the German 
and Italian navies. During this phase, there occurred the only notable 
military action officially involving the major powers. 
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On May 29, Republican bombers, manned by Soviet aviators, mis- 
takenly dropped a bomb on an Italian battleship, killing six, and that 
same day scored two hits on the German battleship Deutschland, killing 
six crewmen. An enraged Hitler ordered German ships to bombard the 
southern Republican port city of Almería in reprisal two days later, killing 
twenty civilians. The two Axis powers then used the incidents of the 
twenty-ninth as an excuse to abandon the patrol scheme. The cyclothymic 
Indalecio Prieto, the new Republican minister of defense, who perpetu- 
ally blew either hot or cold, went into a manic phase and proposed 
that Republican forces deliberately target German shipping in order to 
convert the conflict into a broader European war that might favor the 
Republic. This, however, was rejected by other Republican leaders and 
also by Stalin personally, who ordered that Soviet aviators take great care 
to avoid Axis shipping. 

Italian submarines had engaged in covert operations against Republi- 
can shipping off and on since November 1936 and became much more 
active in August 1937, sinking a number of ships, including a British 
tanker. That sort of piracy London would not permit; an agreement 
reached at Nyon in France in September arranged for broader and more 
rigorous patrolling in the Mediterranean, and Mussolini canceled further 
attacks. 

Neville Chamberlain replaced Stanley Baldwin as prime minister in 
May 1937 and worked to improve relations with Italy on the basis of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean, while seeking the withdrawal of Italian 
troops from Spain. This led to the Anglo-Italian “Easter Accords” of April 
15, 1938, which in effect abandoned the Non-Intervention Agreement in 
the hope of improving relations with Mussolini and preventing closer ties 
between Italy and Germany. It provided for maintaining the status quo 
in the Mediterranean, recognition of Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, and 
withdrawal of all Italian troops from Spain, but only after the fighting 
ended. Mussolini would fulfill the latter commitment, but this exercise in 
appeasement had little effect on Italy’s long-term policy, which steadily 
moved nearer to Germany. 

Meanwhile, the French government did not merely “abandon” the 
republic, as has often been said, but instead practiced what Blum him- 
self would later describe as la non-intervention relâchée (relaxed non- 
intervention). This meant that although the French government would 
not itself provide arms, it would offer all manner of other facilities within 
France to assist the Republic: broad financial and commercial opportu- 
nities, extensive supplies other than arms, freedom for the government's 
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electoral ally, the French Communist Party, to engage in multiple and 
highly energetic pro-Republican activities, and transshipment facilities 
for Soviet and other arms across France. 

The war presented a special dilemma for French military leaders, who 
worried about its geostrategic implications, even though in political terms 
many of them favored Franco. Thus after Germany and Italy officially 
recognized Franco in November 1936, Admiral Darlan and his associates 
developed a contingency plan for a rapid conquest of Spanish Morocco, as 
well as the possible occupation of Republican Menorca, to check Italian 
ambitions. The British, however, refused to countenance such action, 
even though the French military, and particularly the navy, came up 
with various theoretical proposals for limited intervention, depending on 
circumstances. 

Hitler’s annexation of Austria in March 1938 had a momentarily sharp 
impact. Blum, who had been forced to step down, briefly returned as 
prime minister, officially opening the French frontier to the shipment of 
arms (rather than permitting this unofficially, which was the standard 
practice). He also recommended an ultimatum to Franco about the use 
of German forces but was not supported by his colleagues, even though 
in August 1937 the French general staff had added a “Plan E” to its 
mobilizational scheme, providing for an invasion of Spain if the country 
found itself at war with both Germany and Spain. In 1938, however, 
the French military command recommended caution so long as the war 
had not spread, still hoping for an agreement with Italy and more than 
ever convinced that in Spain Stalin was seeking to instigate war between 
France and Germany. Once more there was discussion of an operation in 
Spanish Morocco, but the chief of staff, General Maurice Gamelin, had a 
low opinion of the People’s Army and judged it incapable of using French 
arms effectively, while the French foreign office warned that incursion 
into any part of Spanish territory would mean general war in Europe. 
The only decision was to send minor reinforcements to the Pyreneean 
frontier; still, the international press swirled with rumors about French 
intervention. 

Blum’s new coalition in Paris lasted only a month, and by mid-1938 
the Socialists were out of the government and the French Popular Front 
at an end. (Whether, in the absence of civil war, the Spanish Popular 
Front would have lasted any longer is a matter of speculation.) By June, 
the frontier was nominally closed to arms again (though, in fact, not so 
in practice). “Relaxed nonintervention” would continue a little longer, as 
various mediation schemes proposed by the Western democracies or the 
Vatican all fell through because of Franco’s obduracy. 
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The policy of the United States was more distant. American attitudes 
had returned to isolationism during the 1920s, increasingly convinced 
that British propaganda had lured the United States into a meaning- 
less war in 1917 on behalf of British and French imperialism. By 1936, 
Congress had adopted neutrality legislation forbidding shipment of Amer- 
ican war goods to belligerent powers and, after the Spanish civil war 
began, this was extended to civil wars, as well. So explicit a restriction 
had not been enacted by any other industrial power. 

During 1937 and 1938, American public opinion generally swung in 
favor of the Republicans. The Spanish conflict was seen increasingly as a 
key front in opposing fascism, at a time when antifascism was becoming 
a mainstream position in the United States. The Comintern did what it 
could to encourage this, operating no less than fifteen front organizations 
on behalf of the Republic in the United States, and elicited the support of 
cultural and entertainment celebrities. Conversely, some American con- 
servatives and many Catholics supported Franco, but even those favor- 
able to the Republic did not want to see the United States involved in any 
significant way. 

President Franklin Roosevelt initially had come up with the idea of 
a nonintervention policy almost as quickly as the French government, 
believing it important to contain the war’s scope. By 1938, however, he 
strongly favored the Republic, partly for geostrategic reasons, but did 
not find it expedient to challenge the American Congress, although he 
did support a covert, ultimately abortive, initiative to sell planes to the 
Republic through third parties. By that time he had become increasingly 
convinced that civil war was the new tactic of fascist, not communist, 
subversion, and feared that it might spread to Latin America. The Spanish 
war had some impact on Roosevelt's thinking, encouraging him to take 
a stronger stand on strategic issues in the future. 

Aside from the Soviet Union, only the Mexican government of Lázaro 
Cárdenas adopted a strong position on behalf of the Republic, shipping 
whatever arms it could spare or manufacture. The Mexican arms indus- 
try, however, was weak and could contribute little. Just as the ruling left 
identified with the Republic, Mexican conservatives and Catholics identi- 
fied strongly with Franco; similar divisions could be found in other Latin 
American countries. 

Leftist opinion in France and Britain was bitterly unhappy with the 
outcome of the war, but conservatives, the governments in power, and, 
for the most part, the military command were relatively satisfied. The 
leaders of the democracies generally reflected public opinion. Until 1939, 
Stalin was often seen as being as much or more of a problem than Hitler. 
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The legacy of the Spanish civil war in France was renewed suspicion of 
the Soviet Union and a persistent feeling that the latter sought to provoke 
a revolutionary “icebreaker” war between France and Germany. 

Such attitudes discouraged any military understanding between 
London and Moscow. It might seem strange, but “in May 1939 the 
chief of staff in London had to decide on “the balance of strategic value in 
war as between Spain as an enemy and Russia as an ally’. Chamberlain 
had already made up his mind: “Tf an alliance which is incapable of much 
effective aid were to alienate Spain or drive her into the Axis camp we 
should lose far more in the west than we could ever hope to gain in the 
east’.”° 

The final significance of the war for the Western democracies may have 
lain primarily in its function as a distraction from facing the challenge of 
the Axis and the relationship with the Soviet Union more promptly. In 
this Hitler judged the role of the Spanish conflict better than anyone. The 
actual outcome was less important, for Spain did not figure significantly 
in the broader war plans of any of the great powers. 
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II 


Soviet Policy in Spain, 1936-1939 


Soviet policy in Spain became as controversial as the German intervention, 
and was more complex, with a major internal political dimension in 
addition to the Soviet military role. It also formed part of a broader 
international strategy more complicated than that of Germany. Unlike the 
Axis powers, the Soviet Union had been attempting to intervene in Spanish 
politics ever since Soviet agents had taken the initiative in organizing the 
Spanish Communist Party (PCE) in 1920. By contrast, Italian policy prior 
to the war had been directed primarily to cultural affairs, although Rome 
provided a modest subsidy to the Falange in 1935-36, after its earlier 
agreement with monarchists had become a dead letter. The Third Reich 
had limited itself to comparatively modest propaganda activities. 

For fifteen years, the PCE was a complete failure, one of the weakest 
European Communist parties. There were various schisms and numerous 
changes in the party leadership, until in October 1932 the Communist 
International (Comintern) appointed the ex-anarchist José Díaz secretary 
general. He led a new team composed of such figures as Vicente Uribe and 
the very young Jesás Hernández, together with the party's first woman 
luminary, the eloquent Vizcayan propagandist and head of the women's 
section, Dolores Ibárruri (*Pasionaria"), who would become the best- 
known Communist during the civil war. These new leaders were tough, 
resourceful, hardworking, disciplined, and loyal to Moscow. They would 
provide determined and effective direction in the dramatic struggles that 
followed. 

In 1928, the Comintern announced a *Third Period" of revolutionary 
struggle, which was to coincide with a great crisis of world capitalism. 
As destiny would have it, Spain soon became the new land of leftist 
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insurrections, with no less than five between 1930 and 1934, but the 
Comintern and the Spanish party had very little to do with them, because 
Third Period tactics forebade alliances with other groups. The Comintern 
first began to reconsider these tactics in 1934, permitting the PCE to 
participate in the Socialist-led Worker Alliance only on the very eve of 
the insurrection of 1934. 

Communists played only a modest role in the Spanish October, but it 
marked the beginning of a breakthrough for the party. Whereas Largo 
Caballero and other Socialist leaders denied any responsibility to avoid 
legal prosecution, Communist leaders wrapped themselves in the banner 
of the revolt, boldly (and falsely) claiming that they had been its true 
inspiration and leaders. The Comintern realized that radical new oppor- 
tunities for the left were developing in Spain to a greater extent than in 
any other country and subsidized a massive propaganda campaign, claim- 
ing by 1935 to sponsor forty-two different publications, either directly 
or, more commonly, through front organizations. 

In August 1935, the Comintern introduced the tactic of the Popular 
Front, which permitted Communist parties to form political alliances 
for elections and other objectives. This was announced as a change in 
tactics, not in ultimate strategy, for the goal remained the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Comintern leaders also explained that a successful 
Popular Front government might be in a position to introduce a new 
form of political regime — the “new type" all-left or “people's” republic, 
in which all conservative elements would be eliminated, as first carried 
out in the Soviet-dominated Mongolian People’s Republic in 1924. Such 
a system would not technically be a communist or socialist regime, but 
was declared to be the most advanced form of bourgeois democracy of a 
“new type.” 

Contrary to a frequent misconception, Popular Front Communism did 
not introduce a new kind of moderate communism in which all revo- 
lution was renounced until some very distant future, but simply more 
expeditious and indirect tactics designed to hasten the revolution. During 
the electoral campaign of the Spanish Popular Front in 1936, for exam- 
ple, PCE spokesmen made it clear in speeches and publications that a 
successful Popular Front would initiate a three-phase process: first would 
be achieved a “new type” all-left, but still technically bourgeois, repub- 
lic in which all conservatives parties and all capitalist power had been 
eliminated. This would later be superseded by what was called a Worker- 
Peasant Government, exclusively of the Communists and other elements 
of the worker left, which would prepare the way for the third and final 
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phase, the Communist takeover that would establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

Popular Front electoral victory gave the PCE its first parliamentary 
delegation of any size — seventeen deputies. During the first six weeks of 
the Azaña government, the Communists launched a vigorous campaign 
on behalf of their revolutionary goals. They concentrated many of their 
activities in Madrid, which apparently had the effect of convincing con- 
servatives that the PCE was more powerful and numerous than was really 
the case. 

By April 1936, however, the tactical line shifted and became more 
moderate, as a result of two factors, one domestic and one external. The 
external factor was Hitler’s remilitarization of the Rhineland in March, 
the first military expansion of Nazi Germany. This sent alarm bells ring- 
ing in the Kremlin, which instructed the PCE to moderate its policy, 
subordinating domestic politics to the support of the Soviet Union. The 
PCE was told to give priority to the legal, rather than revolutionary, uses 
of political power, pursuing construction of the “new type” republic by 
at least nominally legal means. Extremist strikes should be discouraged 
and every effort should be made to moderate the FAI-CNT, for fear that 
it might launch another insurrection which could start a civil war. For 
fifteen years the Comintern had sought to promote civil war on every 
hand; by contrast, in Spain, a civil war in 1936 could reverse the most 
promising opportunity that existed anywhere in the world to introduce 
the “new type” republic. 

Communist policy thus became more moderate in tactics, but nonethe- 
less pressed the concept of Republican legality to its limits and beyond. 
In the final days before the civil war began, it was PCE spokesmen who 
introduced new legislative proposals to imprison and prosecute the lead- 
ers of the Republican government of October 1934, and to outlaw all 
conservative parties, jailing their leaders and confiscating their property. 
These were tyrannical, not moderate, proposals, for the Communists were 
the most outspoken group in parliament in insisting on the use of what 
remained of Republican legality to introduce an oppressive “new type” 
regime. They sought to avert civil war by fully disabling the right as soon 
as possible through nominally legal tactics, achieving the best of all pos- 
sible political worlds with a comparative minimum of violence. The PCE 
was still limited in membership, but it was growing rapidly and had the 
most coherent policy of any of the leftist groups. 

The outbreak of the war was therefore much more disagreeable news in 
Moscow than in Rome or Berlin, presenting a dilemma that Stalin never 
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fully resolved. For nearly two decades the Soviet Union had preached 
revolution and civil war. Suddenly — and, paradoxically, against Soviet 
wishes — civil war and violent revolution had broken out in Spain, but it 
was an anarchist and Socialist revolution that ran the risk of defeating 
itself, and could not be fully endorsed by either the Spanish Communists 
or the Soviet Union. The revolution might be choked off by counterrevolu- 
tionaries with German and Italian assistance, and hence the revolutionary 
left throughout the world looked to the Soviet Union, as the world's one 
and only revolutionary state, to provide armed assistance. Indeed, during 
the preceding year, conjectures about successful revolution and civil war 
by independent Marxist-Leninist theorists in Spain, such as Maurin and 
Araquistain, had predicated their confidence on the likelihood of such 
intervention, should it be necessary. 

This posed a major dilemma, for Soviet military assistance, as logi- 
cal as this might be ideologically, contradicted the Soviet Union’s own 
diplomatic and security policy. Only one year before, Stalin had adopted 
an international strategy of anti-Nazi “collective security,” aimed at an 
understanding with France and Britain, which required the temporary 
downplaying of revolution. Intervention in Spain might revive the specter 
of revolutionary Communism in the West, negating any chance at a collec- 
tive security agreement. Stalin never quite managed to square this circle. 

The evidence indicates that the Soviet dictator, whose internal power 
would reach its climax with the Great Terror of 1937-38, moved only 
slowly and, at first, incrementally. The initial wartime Republican prime 
minister Giral turned to the Soviet government on July 25, 1936, send- 
ing a letter requesting arms to the embassy in Paris, because Spain had 
never established official relations with the Communist regime. The first 
response was the announcement of a drive for financial donations by 
Soviet citizens to assist the Republic, initiating a series of such campaigns 
that officially raised 1,416,000 pounds sterling by the end of the war. 
From the beginning the Comintern campaigned vigorously, creating a 
bewildering variety of front organizations to promote the Republican 
cause throughout Europe and the Americas. Its most important section 
was the French Communist Party (PCF), which led the effort and would 
be a major base for pro-Republican activity throughout the conflict. 

One of the most important Comintern initiatives was to begin the for- 
mation of a special corps of international volunteers to fight for the left 
in Spain, partly on the model of the 100,000 or more non-Soviet inter- 
natsionalisty (“Internationalist” volunteers) who had participated in the 
Russian civil war on the Communist side. This was initially suggested 
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by French and German Communist leaders, and was officially adopted 
late in September 1936, with recruitment to begin immediately. The first 
units of these “International Brigades,” as they were labeled, went into 
action during the battle of Madrid in November. The Brigades had their 
own officers, mostly Communists, and at first the top commanders were 
Red Army or Soviet military intelligence officers of non-Russian nation- 
ality. Of the total of about 41,000 volunteers, most were Communist 
and most European, although some came from nearly every part of the 
world, including nearly 3,000 from the United States. For the first nine 
months of action, particularly, they fought with valor, often used as shock 
troops. Casualties were heavy, while several thousand were arrested or 
purged for disciplinary or political reasons, and of these 500 or more were 
executed. 

Stalin apparently devoted much attention to the Spanish civil war, 
giving it considerable priority until mid-1937. Diplomatic relations with 
Madrid were established in August 1936, but the importance of propa- 
ganda and image was reflected in the fact that the first Soviet personnel 
to arrive were not diplomats but journalists and filmmakers. Stalin then 
inched toward the possibility of military intervention by dispatching a 
limited number of Soviet airmen as individual “tourists” to assist the 
undermanned Republican air force. 

Although under pressure to act from ardent Communists and revolu- 
tionaries, both within the Soviet government and the Comintern, Stalin 
did not do so until he could be sure of two things. The first was that the 
Republic could continue to resist, channeling its chaotic revolution, and 
the second was the financial cost. Both these questions were provisionally 
answered by mid-September. The formation of the first all-Popular Front 
government under Largo Caballero on September 4 offered the prospect 
of greater discipline and unity. The second question was answered by the 
readiness of Republican authorities to make use of the Bank of Spain's 
gold reserve, fourth-largest in the world. First more than roo million 
dollars worth was sent to Paris, and in September nearly all the rest was 
moved to Cartagena on the eastern coast, whence it could readily be used 
abroad. 

By mid-September, Stalin had made his decision, ratified by the Polit- 
buro, and a special committee in Moscow initiated *Operation X," as it 
was code-named, to send sizable military assistance to the Republic. A 
few weapons arrived on October 4, followed by larger shipments - greater 
than those thus far provided by Hitler and Mussolini to the Nationalists — 
arriving in the second half of October. The newest Soviet tanks provided 
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high-quality armored vehicles hitherto lacking to either side, whereas 
late-model Soviet planes, manned by Soviet flyers, outclassed anything 
from Italy and Germany at that time, enabling the Republicans to domi- 
nate the skies above Madrid during the crucial fighting of November and 
December. 

Altogether, the Soviet regime adopted a four-track approach to the 
Spanish war: 1) major direct military participation in the form of Red 
Army weapons and personnel; 2) major internal political participation 
through the Comintern and the PCE; 3) major collateral political, pro- 
paganda, and material assistance through the worldwide activities of the 
Comintern, its parties, and innumerable front organizations, as well as 
through the provision of food and other nonmilitary supplies from the 
Soviet Union, with other Soviet collateral assistance from a variety of 
international dummy companies; and 4) active diplomatic support for 
the Republic, particularly in the Non-Intervention Committee, as well as 
through bilateral diplomacy with the Western powers. 

Intervention sought to achieve a complex set of interrelated goals: 
military and political victory in Spain; geostrategic advancement of Soviet 
interests in Western Europe; and collateral benefits in various areas, such 
as propaganda, political mobilization and support, intelligence activities, 
and military testing and equipment. These several goals were, of course, 
of uneven weight. 

The material cost to the Soviet Union was slight. Before the end 
of October 1936, most of the remaining gold of the Bank of Spain — 
about 530 million dollars in value — was shipped to Moscow, which 
would use it for arms and other supplies for the next eighteen months. 
There was never any independent auditing, and the Soviets employed 
a rate of exchange, highly favorable to themselves, that increased costs 
considerably. After the gold had allegedly become exhausted in 1938, 
Moscow would extend more than roo million dollars in loans to pay 
for further materiel. 

Just as German and Italian assistance clearly enhanced Franco’s com- 
bat potential during the first months, Soviet aid proved crucial for the 
defense of Madrid, in each case prolonging what might have been a 
comparatively brief civil war. Moreover, each side sustained its support, 
the Soviet escalation being countered by a still greater escalation from 
Germany and Italy, particularly the latter. Foreign intervention did not 
by itself determine the final result, but helped significantly alter the terms 
of combat and to extend the struggle into a much longer, more grueling 
war of attrition. 
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Non-Communist Republicans would later charge Stalin with “aban- 
doning” them, but the available evidence indicates that through the sum- 
mer of 1937, if not beyond, he sought to enable the Republic to gain 
military victory, even though the initial concern was simply to avoid 
defeat. This was an uncharacteristic gamble for Stalin. What made the 
risk seem feasible was that the initial Soviet military intervention took 
place on a larger scale than anything Germany and Italy had yet done, 
and it was hoped that the two fascist powers would not counter with an 
escalation of their own. Unfortunately for the Republicans and Soviets, 
however, this was exactly what they did. 

A related benefit, though not the primary goal, would be to strengthen 
Spanish Communism. The greater Soviet and Spanish Communist influ- 
ence, the greater the possibility of channeling the Spanish revolution into 
the “new type” of people's republic. Georgi Dimitrov, the Comintern 
secretary, was the first to make it clear that — contrary to the Comintern’s 
international propaganda line for the Western democracies — this was not 
a battle to restore the liberal democratic republic. As he put it, “This is 
no longer a question of the bourgeois democratic state. ... It will not 
be the old kind of democratic republic, similar to the North American 
republic, or to the Swiss or French republics. . . . It will be a specific kind 
of republic with authentic popular democracy. It will not be a Soviet-type 
state, but an antifascist and leftist one, in which the authentically leftist 
sector of the bourgeoisie will also participate.”' With all conservative and 
capitalist power eliminated, and the economy controlled by the workers 
even though not fully collectivized, the “new type” republic would con- 
stitute “a special form” of the “democratic dictatorship of the working 
class and peasantry,”* though not yet a Communist regime. 

Palmiro Togliatti, the Comintern supervisor for Western Europe (who 
would soon play a major role in Spain), explained the policy more pre- 
cisely in an article published in October under the title “Specific Features 
of the Spanish Revolution.” He presented, apparently for the first time, 
what would long stand as the standard Soviet and Communist definition 
of the Spanish conflict as a “national-revolutionary war,” a war of both 
Spanish independence against the fascist states and an internal struggle 
for a revolutionary democracy of a “new type.” In this terminology, 


* Quoted in A. Elorza and M. Bizcarrondo, Queridos camaradas: La Internacional Comu- 
nista y España, 1929-1939 (Barcelona, 1999), 321. 

2 As quoted in A. I. Sobolev, et al., Outline History of the Communist International 
(Moscow, 1971), 416-17, 436. 
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“national” originally stood not merely for Spain’s independence, but also 
for the “liberation” of Catalonia, Galicia, and the Basque Country. Defin- 
ing this “revolution” simply as socialism or the democratic dictatorship 
of the workers and peasants “would not explain its true nature,” for it 
was a particular form of democratic-bourgeois revolution. This differed 
from other democratic-bourgeois revolutions in not being led by the bour- 
geoisie, but instead representing a more advanced position, carried for- 
ward by a Popular Front alliance of the workers, peasants, the progressive 
petite bourgeoisie, the most advanced sections of the liberal bourgeoisie, 
and the “oppressed” national groups. Within this alliance, the working 
class, led by the PCE (despite its minority status), was already achieving 
hegemony, although the struggle was complicated by the size and influ- 
ence of anarchosyndicalism and the existence of retrograde social demo- 
cratic elements among Spanish workers. The result would be not merely 
the completion of the democratic-bourgeois revolution, but simultaneous 
construction of the “new type” of democratic people’s republic, which 
would eliminate all “fascism” (meaning all conservative influence). Hence 
“this new type of democracy will not ... cease to be the enemy of every 
form of the conservative spirit,” while “offering a guarantee of further 
economic and political conquests by the workers of Spain.” This sim- 
ply recapitulated the standard Comintern position of the past fourteenth 
months. There would be no deviation from this basic doctrine regarding 
the Spanish revolution of 1936-39 down to the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union more than half a century later. 

Soviet representatives assumed the most active role of all the mem- 
bers of the Non-Intervention Committee in London, denouncing German 
and Italian intervention. All the while, “Operation X” was accompanied 
by the utmost secrecy, even though the attempt to conceal Soviet inter- 
vention was futile. Later, Soviet diplomats would explain privately to 
their Western counterparts that this was being done only to counter Nazi 
Germany. 

Soviet gains would be greatest in the area of collateral benefits. The 
banner of Popular Front antifascism provided a strong magnet to draw 
sympathy and support among Western left-liberals who had earlier been 
anti-Soviet. Antifascism distracted attention from the Great Terror cur- 
rently under way in Moscow, restoring an appearance of progressivism 
and enhancing the moral standing of the Soviet Union, at least in left- 
liberal quarters. Indeed, except for the years of the Nazi-Soviet Pact 


3 International Press Correspondence 16, no. 48 (October 24, 1936), 1292-95. 
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(1939-41), antifascism would remain the perpetual banner of the Soviet 
Union until its demise in 1991, and help give it more respectability than 
it would otherwise have ever enjoyed. 

The Spanish war would also provide the first opportunity to test new 
Soviet weaponry, developed under the Five-Year Plans, just as it gave 
similar opportunities to the Germans. It would also provide the first 
battlefield experience for some of the elite cadres of the Red Army. This 
would help improve the next generation of Soviet arms, although the con- 
clusions drawn by Red Army analysts regarding tactics would sometimes 
prove faulty. 

The number of Soviet military personnel in Spain was quite limited, 
Soviet sources recognizing no more throughout the entire war than a max- 
imum of 3,000, of whom approximately 200, or 6.67 percent, were killed. 
This rate of loss was about average for the two contending armies (which 
averaged 5-6 percent fatalities), although casualties in the Comintern’s 
International Brigades were more severe, with approximately 15 percent 
of the volunteers killed (the rate in the American Lincoln Battalion being 
nearer 30 percent). Soviet manpower was far exceeded by the totals of 
16,000 Germans and 70,000 Italians who at one time or another served 
in Spain, even if the 41,000 volunteers of the International Brigades are 
added. 

Offsetting small numbers, however, was the skill level of the Soviet 
personnel. Not a single one was an ordinary infantryman (as were the 
great majority of the Italians). The largest contingent was made up of 
nearly 800 air crewmen, followed by several hundred tank crewmen. 
Many of the rest were officers, some of fairly senior rank; the remainder 
consisted of technical support personnel, many of them the equivalent 
of noncommissioned officers. Approximately 600 were regular officers 
of varying rank who played key roles in advising, leading, and training 
the People’s Army. They were accompanied by a cadre of more than a 
hundred interpreters, indispensable for overcoming the language barrier. 

After military personnel and weapons, and the work of the Comintern 
through the PCE, the third important area of Soviet activity was the 
security and intelligence network created by the NKVD.* There were 
few NKVD officers in Spain at any one time, but they developed a net- 
work of Spanish agents and PCE activists, and also helped train Repub- 
lican guerrilla units, although the latter were not particularly successful. 


4 The acronym stands for People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs, at that time in charge 
of police and security, on both the domestic and international levels. 
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The main focus was security, intelligence, and counterintelligence. 
By early 1937, the officer in charge was Major Alexander Nikolsky 
(“Orlov”), who enjoyed access to the communications of the Republi- 
can foreign ministry. He reported on May 23, 1937, that “it is possible 
to read all the cryptograms being sent and received by the foreign lega- 
tions in Spain."? Soviet espionage developed a network of agents in the 
Nationalist zone, as well, one of them the subsequently notorious British 
journalist Kim Philby, and prepared several different plans to assassinate 
Franco, although none came to fruition. Orlov later boasted that he was 
able to inform the Republican general staff about all of Franco’s offen- 
sives well in advance. Although Orlov was mendacious in the extreme, 
this seems to have been largely correct and helps explain the frequent 
preemptive initiatives of the People’s Army. 

Through its Spanish agents, the NK VD was able to play a special role 
in the security system of the Republican zone. This enabled it to purge 
and execute various anti-Soviet foreigners and a small number of dissident 
Spanish Republicans, of whom the most famous was Andreu Nin, leader 
of the POUM, killed in June 1937. The NKVD even maintained its own 
crematorium, to dispose of corpses, but the total number of executions it 
carried out in Spain was comparatively limited. 

The Soviets have been credited with having set up “the first NKVD 
extraterritorial spy school” in the Republican zone, which trained new 
espionage agents. Certain members of the International Brigades were 
screened for their potential and some became students, most of them 
eventually assigned to espionage activities in Western Europe and North 
America. The thousands of passports brought by members of the Brigades 
constituted another windfall, particularly in the case of certain ones, 
such as the new American passports, that were particularly difficult to 
duplicate or falsify. These opportunities helped develop the means a few 
years hence to learn the secrets of the atomic bomb. NKVD operations in 
Spain were so elaborate that its personnel also participated in the special 
kidnap and assassination teams who seized or liquidated several White 
Russian leaders and Trotskyists in France, and one of its Spanish recruits 
would later carry out the assassination of Leon Trotsky in Mexico City 
in 1940. 

Intervention in Spain thus provided the Soviet Union with key oppor- 
tunities to try to thwart Hitler, to establish a geostratregic foothold in the 
opposite corner of Europe, to solidify the only other revolutionary regime 


5 Quoted in J. Costello and O. Tsarev, Deadly Illusions (New York, 1993), 272. 
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in the world, to build a powerful base for another Western European com- 
munist party (after that of France), to gain new support from left-liberals 
in the West, to test new Soviet weapons and gain military experience, and 
to expand intelligence operations. Conversely, the principal dangers were 
indirect military defeat on the one hand and strategic overexposure on the 
other. Foreign minister Maxim Litvinov warned Stalin that the interven- 
tion might boomerang and make collective security arrangements with 
the Western powers more, rather than less, difficult. 

The strategic situation became more complicated in the summer of 
1937, for two reasons. One was the new offensive by Franco’s navy in the 
Mediterranean, abetted by the covert attacks carried out by Mussolini's 
submarines against ships bound for the Republic. This greatly increased 
the risks for Soviet vessels, leading Stalin to close the Mediterranean 
route to Soviet arms. Thenceforth all military supplies would be sent from 
northern Soviet ports to France, whence they would be transshipped with 
loss of time and greatly increased costs. 

The second development was Japan's invasion of China, which began 
in July 1937. A two-front war involving Japan was the Soviet strategic 
nightmare, and Stalin considered it vital to maintain Chinese resistance, 
even though the Chinese government was a political foe. Soon Stalin 
was sending as much or more military assistance to China as had been 
sent earlier to Republican Spain. Partly as a consequence, supplies for 
the latter diminished in the second half of 1937 and in 1938, although 
they never stopped altogether. As the situation in Europe grew more 
dangerous, Stalin seems to have become more and more perplexed by 
the Soviet commitment to the Republic, but was never able to find an 
acceptable exit strategy. Thus Soviet support later diminished, but at no 
time ceased prior to the final collapse of the wartime Republic. 


12 


The Propaganda and Culture War 


The Spanish conflict generated the most intense propaganda struggle of 
all the European civil wars, even more than the one in Russia. The latter 
had been covered extensively by the print media, but took place in a 
distant and exotic country that was hard to reach at the conclusion of 
World War I. Even if the complexity of its politics was little understood, 
Spain was more accessible in every way: geographically, culturally, and 
technologically. In the fifteen years since the end of the Russian war, the 
print media had expanded considerably and what some call the golden age 
of the foreign correspondent had begun. By comparison, correspondents 
had been rare in Russia, whereas the latest media, such as radio and 
the cinema, were much more developed in the 1930s. No other civil 
war became a war of propaganda and culture to an equivalent extent, 
not merely because of the dramatic revolutionary confrontation and the 
growing shadow of international power politics in the war itself, but also 
because of the character and conflicts of contemporary culture as they 
interacted with the Spanish war. 

Both sides not only made major efforts to develop propaganda and 
cultural resources within their own zones, but also to appeal to opinion 
abroad. Here the left enjoyed certain advantages, based on mobilized 
political organizations, to which were added the formidable facilities of 
the Comintern. The Nationalists, by contrast, began with an improvised 
military regime lacking equivalent resources, and were slower to develop 
their own facilities. In the long run, this struggle would be won by the left, 
whose version of the Spanish conflict would be the one most frequently 
repeated in later years. Yet during the war itself, the Nationalists won 
the more narrow battle to influence decisive political opinion abroad, 
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concentrating on conservative political and religious sectors, particularly 
in Britain and France, and to a somewhat lesser degree in the United 
States. 

The right claimed to defend religion and Western civilization against 
the revolution of Communism, ignoring their own atrocities and war 
crimes. The left sought desperately to hide the revolution and the break- 
down of democracy in 1936, insisting that the Republican cause rep- 
resented a legitimate and democratically elected state faced by fascist 
insurrection and foreign invasion. This was wrapped in the banner of 
freedom and enlightenment. Later Republican apologists would say that 
Spain represented the first battle of World War II, but later still the Franco 
regime would claim that it had won the very first struggle in the Cold War 
between Communism and the West. 

Because at that time Britain enjoyed greater influence and initiative in 
foreign affairs than any other major democracy, British opinion was a 
major target of Republican and Comintern propaganda. Publicity about 
the Red Terror during the first months was the main obstacle to be 
overcome, and Republican spokesmen replied with four arguments: that 
atrocities had been exaggerated, that the military revolt had required 
severe repression, that the fascists were much worse, and that politi- 
cal executions in the Republican zone had been quickly brought under 
control. Their chief arguments on behalf of the Republican cause were 
first that the insurgents had rebelled against a legitimate government, 
second that Spain had been invaded by Germany and Italy, and third 
that the Republicans were the first civilians in the world to be sub- 
jected to indiscriminate terrorist bombardment from the air. The fourth 
and increasingly important claim was that the Republic led the strug- 
gle against fascism, which would soon become a menace for the entire 
world. 

The turning point in the battle for opinion occurred no later than 
the spring of 1937, after the Nationalist bombing of the town of Guer- 
nica (treated in Chapter 15), which received a great deal of attention 
abroad. By that time the concentration of journalists in the larger Repub- 
lican cities, who had generated negative publicity about the Republic 
during the principal months of Red Terror, were sending more positive 
reports and generally enjoyed a little more freedom than correspondents 
in the opposing zone, who chafed more and more under the rigid restric- 
tions of the Nationalists and reacted in increasingly negative terms to 
the hysterical pronouncements of Nationalist propaganda. Both sides 
presented exaggerated black-and-white versions of recent events, and to 
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a certain degree publishers in the democracies dispatched journalists who 
would be likely to favor the side about which they were sent to report. 
Nonetheless, during 1937, as the repression eased in both zones, the role 
of Axis intervention and the direct dictatorship of the Franco regime 
contrasted with the semi-pluralism of the wartime Republic, although 
both sides would always directly censor news dispatches by foreign jour- 
nalists. By mid-1937, the revolution in the Republican zone was being 
channeled, improving somewhat the Republican image, while the growing 
military strength and continuous military initiatives of the Nationalists 
offered their opponents more material for atrocity stories, exaggerated 
or not. 

The policy of the British government never changed, but by the last 
year of the war public opinion in the English-speaking countries had 
swung heavily to the side of the Republic, even to some extent among 
American Catholics. In Britain, the Republic would remain a cherished 
cause on the part of the left, and especially of leftist intellectuals, for 
the remainder of the century. Between 1936 and 1938, the Spanish issue 
remained the dominant question of the day for much of Europe, until 
the challenge of German expansion suddenly exploded in 1938, and even 
then it was not forgotten. For all the left, but also for many moderates 
and even some conservatives, Spain was perceived as providing the first 
and best opportunity to fight back against fascism. 

This was reflected in the changing opinions of so ardent an anti- 
Communist as Winston Churchill. During the first months of the war, 
he perceived Spain as a hopeless mess that could only confound the nec- 
essary defensive relations between Britain and France, writing in August 
1936 that “this Spanish welter is not the business of either of us. Nei- 
ther of these Spanish factions expresses our conception of civilization.” 
In October, he reflected the common perception that revolutionary vio- 
lence was more wanton and indiscriminate than what he called the “grim 
retaliation” of the Nationalists. But as early as February 1937, after 
heavier Axis involvement in Spain, he began to tilt somewhat toward the 
Republic, and in a personal letter of February 22 to Juan Negrín (then 
Republican finance minister), he offered suggestions on where to purchase 
planes for the Republican air force. This orientation strengthened during 
1938, especially after Munich. In a letter published in the British press at 
the close of that year, he urged international mediation of an end to the 
war that would permit the Republic to survive, both for reasons of British 
imperial security and because of what he perceived as the moderation of 
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the Negrín government, which might offer Spaniards a less vengeful and 
more hopeful future.' 

Once the *Spain question" had become the issue of the day, many 
artists, writers, and intellectuals were drawn to it throughout the West- 
ern world. Two subsequently major novelists, André Malraux and George 
Orwell, served briefly with the Republican forces during the first year. 
Other writers who visited Spain, and in almost every case only the Repub- 
lican zone, included luminaries such as John Dos Passos, Ernest Heming- 
way, W. H. Auden, Georges Bernanos, Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, and 
Louis Aragon. There were many more, as well as other kinds of artistic 
celebrities, even briefly the Hollywood actor Errol Flynn. 

Not all eminent writers supported the left. The Nationalists were 
endorsed by Evelyn Waugh, Paul Claudel, Pierre Drieu La Rochelle, Ezra 
Pound, Roy Campbell, Hilaire Belloc, and others of lesser note. More- 
over, a number of those who had backed the Republic in varying degrees 
changed their opinion either during the course of the war or in later years. 
Malraux, considered by many to have produced the best novel (L'Espoir — 
Man's Hope) on the side of the Republic during the war itself, became a 
vehement anti-Communist a few years later. 

A significant effort was made to mobilize cultural resources in both 
zones, though with greater determination by the Republicans, who sought 
to develop a new model of “popular culture" — atheist, materialist, 
nominally egalitarian and imbued with political values. Emphasis was 
placed on the eradication of illiteracy. During the war, more than 5,000 
new classrooms were opened in the Republican zone, but given that 
all Catholic schools were closed or simply destroyed, there was no net 
advance in education. In the Nationalist zone, leftist and even liberal 
teachers were purged. There was not as much burning of books and 
schools in the Nationalist zone, because the counterrevolutionaries were 
primarily interested in preservation, but education and culture became 
equally one-sided. Censorship was fundamental to both sides, with the 
total elimination of any expression of contrary values. 


* Quotations are from E. J. Sanchez, “Churchill and Franco: 1936-1955” (M. Phil. thesis, 
Cambridge University, n.d.). It should be noted that when he became prime minister in 
1940, Churchill had perforce to return to Chamberlain's policy regarding Spain, because 
the dire circumstances permitted no alternative. By 1944, however, as the European 
situation changed drastically, Churchill had altered his position and encouraged a policy 
of tolerating Franco as a counterweight to Soviet influence in southern Europe. The 
geostrategic situation was always his dominant concern. 
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Not only did the religious and ideological content of culture for the 
two sides differ, but so did the meaning of the concept of culture itself. For 
the Nationalists, culture was based on tradition and religion, and also, 
somewhat contradictorily, on a strident nationalism. For the Republi- 
cans, it referred to new education and to the new creations of modern 
culture. The left was therefore more active in mobilizing what had become 
known as the “world of culture,” meaning the arts, literature, theater, 
and entertainment. 

Here the Comintern excelled, having already devoted a good deal of 
attention to this sphere, eliciting varying degrees of adhesion by many 
writers, artists, and entertainers, particularly in France, the English- 
speaking world, and Latin America. The Comintern's front organiza- 
tions were notably successful in the United States among leftist writers 
and the leftist entertainment elite (“Stars for Spain”). The visible height of 
Comintern cultural mobilization was the Second International Congress 
of Writers for the Defense of Culture, convened in Valencia for eight 
days in July 1937. Its extensive program featured the major Spanish left- 
ist writers, as well as foreign luminaries such as Malraux, the Chilean poet 
Pablo Neruda (as good a Stalinist poet as was to be found anywhere), and 
the more moderate Octavio Paz from Mexico. The Congress generated 
considerable international attention. 

Radio had just become an important medium and played a consider- 
able role. In general, radio may have been used more effectively by the 
Nationalists, especially during the first year. Whereas the revolutionaries 
relied on political organizations that had been already been developing 
their propaganda and information outlets for some time, the National- 
ists had to innovate more directly. Radio, as used by General Gonzalo 
Queipo de Llano in Seville and others, became an important medium not 
merely for diffusion of a basic message, but in the first months even for 
intercommunication. It was employed extensively on both sides. 

The Republicans made much broader use of the cinema. Spain had 
become an international focus for newsreels at the time of the Socialist 
insurrection of October 1934, although it had drawn a certain amount 
of attention from the time of the collapse of the monarchy, interest dis- 
appearing during the quiet year of 1935, then reawakening in 1936. 
The classic Soviet revolutionary films were widely shown in the Repub- 
lican zone, and the top Soviet documentary filmmaker Roman Karmen 
arrived only a month after the conflict began, producing several short 
pieces and one full-length movie in Russian. The Republican government 
devoted much greater resources to the production and distribution of 
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newsreels and propaganda films than did their opponents. Films pro- 
duced in Republican Spain were mostly short propaganda pieces, and 
no significant movie was completed in either zone. The film that more 
than a few came to regard as the best movie about the war, the French 
production of Malraux’s L’Espoir, appeared only after the fighting had 
ended. 

Nationalist territory was bereft of production facilities, nearly all of 
which were in the larger cities in Republican territory. Hence the first fea- 
ture film of the Nationalists was produced in Berlin in 1938, making use 
of German facilities - Carmen, la de Triana, an update on the “Carmen 
myth,” but slanted to the glorification of the military, featuring danc- 
ing and especially the outstanding vocal talents of the lovely actress and 
singer Imperio Argentina. More widely viewed, however, than anything 
done by the Nationalists was the Comintern-sponsored documentary, 
The Spanish Earth (1937), and Hollywood made several efforts, begin- 
ning with the B film, Last Train from Madrid (1937), a bland adventure 
film without clear political content. 

Nationalist Spain, with its greater unity, had certain “hegemonic” 
intellectuals, led by the Catalan writer Eugenio D’Ors, who had earlier 
been a leading philosopher and publicist for moderate Catalanism, but 
during the 1920s turned drastically to the right, emphasizing classicism 
and a certain form of neotraditionalism. The monarchist poet José Maria 
Pemán was also a prominent voice, but increasingly the leading writers 
were the young Falangist literary figures, ranging from the neoclassical 
poet, journalist, and political leader Dionisio Ridruejo to the novelist and 
poet Agustin de Foxa, whose novel, Madrid de corte a checa (1938), a 
panorama of the capital from the fall of the monarchy to the revolutionary 
violence of 1936, was one of the best novels published in Spain during 
the war, even if not a great work. Widely read on a more popular level 
was the conservative novelist Concha Espina. 

The leading cultural figures in the Republican zone and among the 
leftist émigrés were the poets and painters, including poets such as the 
elderly Antonio Machado (whose brother Manuel, a lesser poet, was a 
Nationalist) and the young Communists Miguel Hernandez and Rafael 
Alberti, as well as the novelist Rafael Sender (who also served as a political 
commissar in the People’s Army). Among the best Republican writers, 
at least potentially, were some of the young Catalan novelists whose 
work began to appear in Catalan in Barcelona, but who would achieve 
significant status only with their mature publications in later years. From 
Paris, Picasso supported the left and contributed what was by far the most 
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outstanding work of the graphic arts in his great mural Guernica (1937), 
which soon achieved iconic status in world painting. In successive sketches 
for this work, Picasso gradually discarded partisan political symbols, 
which helped the mural achieve its status as a universal protest against 
war and suffering. 

Of the several important Spanish painters working abroad, the only 
one who rallied to the Nationalists was the surrealist Salvador Dalí, who 
had just reached major status. From the preceding generation, the once 
progressivist Ignacio Zuloaga strongly supported Franco, and became 
something of a court painter in later years. 

Aside from Guernica, the great achievement in graphic arts during the 
Civil War were the brilliant posters prepared and printed in the Repub- 
lican zone. A convincing argument may be made that these constituted 
esthetically the outstanding political poster art of the twentieth century. 
The genre had developed during World War I and the Russian Revolu- 
tion, but the Spanish Republican posters outshone all their predecessors 
in direct appeal and artistic quality, vivid in tone and color, dramatic 
and modernist in design and conception, shading sometimes into variants 
of cubism. During all of World War II, there was little of such original 
quality. 

Posters in the Nationalist zone were also common, but artistically more 
limited, often designed to portray a kind of expressionist realism that 
simply stressed the heroic. Nationalist posters were dominated by Carlos 
Sáenz de Tejada, yet his achievement, albeit not insignificant, could not 
be compared esthetically with the best of the Republican poster designers. 

The left sought to make much of the notion that creative art and 
thought was on the side of the Republic, but this was not so clear and sim- 
ple as the left maintained. It was generally true with regard to artists and 
writers abroad, but not so evident with regard to the Spanish themselves. 
Whereas poets and painters generally tended to favor the left, this was less 
the case with major intellectuals, philosophers, and prose writers. Strik- 
ing in this regard were the examples of the philosopher and cultural critic 
José Ortega y Gasset (generally considered Spain’s leading intellectual), 
the major novelist Ramón Pérez de Ayala and the prestigious physician, 
essayist, and historian Gregorio Marañón, who collectively in 1930 had 
organized their own group, the “Agrupación al Servicio de la República,” 
to support a new Republican democracy. All three became totally disillu- 
sioned with the left, which in their judgment had ruined Spain, and fled 
the Republican zone as soon as possible. Pérez de Ayala and Marañón 
published strong statements on behalf of Franco. Marañón's son became 
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a Falangist and the two sons of Ortega volunteered for Franco’s army. 
Pío Baroja, generally recognized as Spain's leading living novelist, also 
supported Franco. 

Miguel de Unamuno, arguably the second most prestigious figure after 
Ortega, had also supported the Republic but in 1936 turned vehemently 
against the left, whose revolution, he said, was destroying civilization. 
Conversely, after he had opportunity to observe the behavior of Franco 
and the Nationalists, he also criticized them very strongly, lost his rec- 
torship of the University of Salamanca, and died deeply saddened and 
disillusioned at the close of 1936. Ortega sought to be politically more 
discreet and generally avoided partisan statements for one side or the 
other, but criticized the simplistic ideas about the war found abroad, 
particularly the notions of its origins propagated by the left. 

Some of the country's leading cultural figures found it impossible 
to identify with either of the competing extremes and, if possible, fled 
abroad, where they became part of the “Third Spain.” Unofficial leader 
of this current was the distinguished writer and diplomat Salvador de 
Madariaga, who ranked near Ortega and Unamuno in the cultural hier- 
archy. Madariaga militated in the moderate liberal democratic center 
and never had any illusions about the left, arguing earlier for a more 
disciplined channeling of democracy. He did not condemn the military 
insurgency of 1936 per se, saying that the breakdown of law and order 
had become so great that a strong, even violent, reaction was almost 
inevitable. Initially, he expressed qualified support for the Nationalists, 
but soon turned strongly against the dictatorship and its harsh repres- 
siveness. More experienced in international politics than other leading 
figures, Madariaga worked to bring about negotiations and a mediated 
peace, with no success whatsoever. From that time forward, he became an 
unremitting opponent of Franco. Even more long-lived than the dictator, 
he never returned to Spain until after Franco’s death. 

Aside from the Republican posters, the most important artistic cre- 
ations inspired by the war were not developed in Spain but abroad, and 
nearly all were pro-Republican in content. The two leading foreign nov- 
els about the war, André Malraux’s L’Espoir (Man’s Hope) (1937) and 
Ernest Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940), surpassed anything 
in Spanish. 

Hemingway went to Spain as a committed journalist and during 1937- 
38 came close to functioning as a propagandist for the Comintern, which 
actively recruited him. Only during the final year of the war did he gain 
greater critical perspective, abandoning propagandistic writing. Once the 
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conflict was over, he achieved the critical distance to write his outstand- 
ing romantic novel, which, though presented from a Republican focus, 
nonetheless displayed a degree of critical balance. Three years later, it 
became a major Hollywood film that tried to remain faithful to the orig- 
inal, and it still stands as the leading movie dealing with the Spanish 
conflict. Hemingway, as it turned out, did not altogether abandon his 
Soviet contacts until later. According to the research of Boris Volodarsky 
in the Soviet archives, the NKVD used him as a source during World War 
II, giving him the codename “ARGO,” though it is doubtful that he had 
any significant information to convey. 

When the war began, John Dos Passos was the leading American 
novelist, the major figure of both modernism and progressivism in Amer- 
ican literature, with greater prestige than Hemingway. He rallied to the 
Republic and was also much sought after by the Comintern, but, when 
he traveled to Spain early in 1937, was shaken to find that his closest 
Spanish friend, the literature professor José Robles, had apparently been 
liquidated by the Communists, despite service to the Republican cause. 
This became a major source of tension between Dos Passos and Hem- 
ingway, who parroted the Comintern line about the case. Although Dos 
Passos continued to support the left, he produced no significant work on 
behalf of the Republic. The experience marked the beginning of a pro- 
found political change, and in later years Dos Passos veered to the right, 
becoming a vociferous anti-Communist. 

Cultural production about the war has never ceased. During the first 
years of the Franco regime, a considerable number of novels and movies 
were produced, all from the perspective of one side, normally of indiffer- 
ent quality. There was also creative writing by Republicans in exile, and 
some of this also treated the war. Production of pro-Republican movies, 
however, generally had to wait until after the end of the Franco regime. 
The civil war remains a theme of literature and film in twenty-first-century 
Spain, occasionally still inspiring significant work. 
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A Second Counterrevolution? The Power Struggle 
in the Republican Zone 


Hugh Thomas titled the last part of his classic history of the Civil War 
*The War of the Two Counter Revolutions." Certainly the extreme rev- 
olutionary left - the FAI-CNT, POUM, and many of the caballerista 
Socialists — accused the Communists and their allies (left Republicans 
and the more moderate sectors of Socialists) of imposing counterrevo- 
lution. Was this correct? The charge always infuriated the Communists, 
because they claimed to be the only serious revolutionaries in Spain, the 
only ones who had experience carrying out a successful revolution.’ They 
insisted that they simply sought to apply necessary revolutionary disci- 
pline, indispensable to the revolution's long-term success. What both the 
extreme left and some historians called a left-wing counterrevolution was 
a calculated strategy to restore order among the left and prosecute the war 
more effectively. This also enabled the Communists to achieve a limited, 
but very incomplete, hegemony. 

For the leaders of the Communist International in Moscow, the sit- 
uation had become paradoxical. For fifteen years they had tried to 
provoke or exploit revolutionary situations worldwide. The Comintern 
had attempted multiple violent initiatives in Germany, insurrections in 
Bulgaria, Estonia, and Brazil, a revolutionary takeover in southeast Asia, 
and even an effort to blow up the entire Bulgarian government. Nonethe- 
less, what was called revolutionary Third Period policy had backfired 
disastrously, requiring the switch to the Popular Front strategy. This 


* The “Communist revolution" in Russia in November 1917 had been in reality an 
usurpation of the short-lived genuinely revolutionary Russian democracy of March-to- 
November 1917, in order to impose once more a highly authoritarian system. 
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partial moderation of Communist tactics then coincided with the accelera- 
tion of the revolutionary process in Spain. By the time the civil war began, 
the bulk of the Spanish worker left was positioned tactically to the left of 
the PCE. 

Over a decade and a half, the Comintern had worked out flexible tac- 
tics and strategy to maximize the revolutionary possibilities in any given 
country. By the time that Popular Front strategy had been introduced, 
the Communists had developed a relatively coherent policy that sought 
to minimize certain aspects of radicalization in the short term to enable 
a clear revolutionary policy in the long term. Anarchists and caballerista 
Socialists lacked any such patient, nuanced long-term strategy. 

Comintern leaders had made an effort to keep the situation in Spain 
from blowing up during the spring and early summer of 1936, realizing 
that such an eruption would be counterproductive for a scenario in which 
the left already dominated almost completely. They projected a clear 
strategy of stages, from the Popular Front to the initial people’s republic 
to a worker-peasant government, followed by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but they had no way to control the left as a whole or, for that 
matter, to compel conservative forces to sit still while the left achieved all 
its goals. 

The Comintern leaders held that once the revolution was underway, 
it should not be overturned, but needed the firmest channeling, which, 
together with a powerful new People’s Army, would lay the basis for 
a new people’s republic while the war was being waged. Such a strat- 
egy required a bi-level policy: international propaganda and diplomacy 
would emphasize democracy, while within the Republican zone the rev- 
olution had to be channeled on behalf of the war effort and the political 
requirements of a “democratic republic of a new type.” At least officially, 
the civil war must be waged not as a revolution but fought under the 
banner of the Republic as a struggle between “democracy and fascism.” 
The conflict was not to be called a class struggle, but a patriotic resistance 
by all of Spain’s “pueblo laborioso” (productive society). The Comintern 
deemed this indispensable for two reasons: first, it would permit the left to 
mobilize the more progressive sectors of the lower middle classes; second, 
it would hopefully make possible support from Britain and France, not 
merely to assist the left in Spain, but also to rally to the Soviet diplomatic 
strategy of collective security. Moreover, the left Republicans (or what 
remained of them) and the more moderate Socialists agreed with these 
policy priorities in the short term, creating a de facto alliance (however 
fragile and limited) in favor of channeling the revolution. 
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Comintern leaders thought in terms of analogy to the Russian civil 
war, but they also emphasized significant differences. In Russia, the 
Bolsheviks had occupied most of the space on the extreme revolutionary 
left, co-opting or suppressing the Russian anarchists and Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries. Although they initially took an indulgent and demagog- 
ical line toward the peasantry, they soon adopted total state national- 
ization of the urban economy, only moderating that position in 1921, 
after the civil war had ended victoriously. The Spanish struggle was just 
as complex, but also presented special problems. In 1936, it was more 
important to win the battle of foreign opinion, which required a more 
moderate line; however, the non-Communist sectors of the extreme left 
were much stronger. With the exception of the POUM, they could not be 
crowded out or suppressed, and were difficult to co-opt. 

The Communists also insisted that it would be a grave mistake to 
allow the insurgents to monopolize the appeal to patriotism, which 
was more important than had been the case in Russia. Even before the 
end of July 1936, leading party propagandists such as Dolores Ibárruri 
stressed that Spain was undergoing foreign invasion and that the insur- 
gents were mounting a second Islamic onslaught with primitive Moroc- 
can troops who murdered, raped, and plundered Spaniards. This was 
quickly expanded into the call for a patriotic struggle against invasion by 
Germany and Italy, a definition of the war that seemed plausible and was 
adopted by all the left. Thus both sides presented the conflict in equivalent 
terms: a struggle by the left against Germany and Italy, a war by the right 
to prevent takeover by the Soviet Union. 

The growth in numbers and influence of Spanish Communism stemmed 
from three factors: the centralized discipline of its party structure, which 
gave it greater cohesiveness and efficiency than the other parties; its 
emphasis on military power and waging war, for which it was better 
prepared than any other; and the strong backing of the Comintern and 
the Soviet Union, which gave it special prestige and greater resources. 
At first the PCE, which had less than 90,000 members at the beginning 
of the conflict, grew as rapidly as the Falange in the opposing zone. By 
March 1937, José Díaz, the general secretary, would claim a membership 
of 249,140, of whom purportedly 35 percent were industrial workers, 
25 percent farm laborers, and 31 percent landowners or tenant farm- 
ers. Most new members were young people drawn from the urban and 
agricultural working classes, but a disproportionate number were from 
the lower middle classes (both urban and rural), and also were women, 
to whom the Communists launched a special appeal. (The slogan was 
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“!Paso a la mujer!” — “Make way for women!”). Another feature was 
the membership of quite a few Republican army officers, while it may be 
speculated that many of the 76,700 small farmers who had signed up did 
so for protection against indiscriminate collectivization. Eventually, PCE 
membership would peak at approximately 340,000 members before the 
close of 1937. Moreover, the United Socialist Youth (JSU), the major- 
ity of whom were under Communist control, claimed to have 350,000 
members and the Partit Socialist Unificat de Catalunya (PSUC), the new 
Catalan Communist party formed immediately after the war began, had 
approximately 40,000 members. For the first time there was an important 
Communist force in Catalonia. 

During August 1936, the party was partly on the defensive, unable 
to challenge all the centrifugal excesses of the extreme left, but the for- 
mation of the Largo Caballero government the following month pro- 
vided an opportunity to press major aspects of the Communist program. 
In the preceding spring, long before the fighting began, the Comintern 
sent an experienced agent, Vittorio Vidali (“Carlos Contreras”), to Spain 
to take charge of the party’s paramilitary organization, and during the 
first weeks of the war the Communists dedicated themselves to military 
recruitment, based on their highly publicized “Fifth Regiment” (so called 
because they said, mistakenly, that the original Madrid army garrison had 
consisted of four infantry regiments). This eventually mobilized at least 
60,000 men, based initially on the several thousand militia of the party’s 
Worker-Peasant Anti-fascist Militia (MAOC), organized before the fight- 
ing started, with the leadership of commanders such as Enrique Líster 
and Juan Modesto, both of whom had received brief training in the Red 
Army's Frunze Academy in Moscow. This permitted the Communist units 
and their officers to play a major role in development of the People’s Army 
in the central zone, and in the initial command appointments. Moreover, 
the party set up local “Politico-Military Commissions” in most local dis- 
tricts to encourage volunteering and coordinate party activity for the 
People’s Army. No other party had an equivalent organization. 

The honeymoon with the Largo Caballero government nonetheless 
lasted only a few weeks, for the Communists demanded greater central- 
ization and formation of a national defense committee in which they 
would have a leading voice. Before long they complained that Largo pro- 
tected incompetence, as well as the separate interests of the revolutionary 
militia, not yet fully integrated into the new army. They also pressed 
for government control of industry and finance, with nationalization of 
certain key industries but opposition to revolutionary collectivization. 
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The only area in which the Communists conceded the legitimacy of 
partial collectivization lay in agriculture, and then only on carefully 
defined terms. Agriculture was one of the two ministries they held in 
the Largo Caballero government, placed in the hands of the politburo 
member Vicente Uribe, who thus controlled the Instituto de Reforma 
Agraria (IRA). Uribe’s decree of October 7 confiscated without indem- 
nity all agrarian property belonging to those involved either directly or 
indirectly in the rebellion. Large units would pass into the hands of col- 
lectives, but renters of small parcels on such properties would continue 
to have permanent use of their land, in a measure designed to protect a 
sector of the lower middle class while legalizing expropriation of large 
landowners. In fact, nearly all such property in the Republican zone had 
already been seized by the extreme left. Uribe further insisted that violence 
and disorder in the countryside end because it was disrupting production 
and alienating supporters of the Republic. 

During November and December 1936, Communist prestige in the 
central zone reached a peak because of the role party leaders played in 
the Junta de Defensa de Madrid, and because of the large-scale Soviet 
assistance. On December 18, the PCE leadership launched a manifesto 
explaining the Communist victory plan, Las ocho condiciones de la vic- 
toria (The eight conditions of victory), which reemphasized discipline, 
unity, and the priority of the military effort: 


The accusations sometimes made against us, saying that we sacrifice the 
revolution to win the war, are not only treacherous but puerile. The struggle 
to win the war is indispensably united to the development of the revolution. 
But if we do not win the war, the revolution will be defeated. This idea 
must penetrate deeply among the masses if we do not want to cripple the 
war effort. We are fighting to create a better society which would make 
impossible such criminal and monstrous deeds as this subversion from the 
right. But all the deluded and irresponsible who want to carry out in their 
town or province enterprises of “socialism” or “libertarian communism” 
or whatever else must be made to understand that all these things will come 
crashing down like a card castle if the fascists are not annihilated. 


Four economic priories were nationalization and reorganization of major 
industry; creation of a national coordinating council of economics with 
real power; worker control in shops and factories (but subject to the 
regulation of the national council);* and increased food production on the 


2 This was drawn from the Russian experience of 1917-18, in which the Bolsheviks initially 
recognized “worker control,” but then vitiated it by industry and state regulation. 
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basis of a national plan (but with fair prices and respect for agricultural 
producers, whether individuals or collectives). This was not a repetition of 
Lenin's “war communism” during the Russian civil war, but a practical, 
partly pre-socialist scheme similar to Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP) 
of 1921, introduced at a time when Communist leaders had recognized 
major obstacles to the immediate establishment of socialism. The concept 
of a sort of “Spanish NEP” would remain the basic Communist program 
throughout the Spanish war. 

By the close of 1936, party leaders seemed to be entering a period of 
euphoria, reflecting Communist political and military growth in recent 
months. A long report on December 24 by the Argentine Vittorio 
Codovila, chief Comintern adviser in Spain, claimed that Communists 
held 80 percent of the command positions in the new army? and a 
“majority” of the important posts in the Republican police, the major 
problem still being the opposition of the anarchists. Earlier the Soviet 
military attaché, Vladimir Gorev, had reported that “a struggle against 
the anarchists is absolutely inevitable after victory over the Whites. This 
struggle will be very harsh,” while the Comintern adviser André Marty 
had written to the Secretariat that “after the war we will get even with 
them, all the more since at that point we will have a strong army.”* 

The largest force of the revolutionary extreme left was the CNT, but 
the most categorical and outspoken was the Marxist-Leninist POUM. 
Although much smaller than the PCE, the POUM called itself the true 
communist party of Spain, as distinct from either the PCE, the Soviet 
Comintern's party in Spain, or the Catalan PSUC. Led by Andreu Nin, 
the POUM demanded immediate implementation of the original Lenin- 
ist model of 1917-18, although completely independent of Moscow. In 
a speech in Barcelona on September 6, Nin had tended to trivialize the 
war, declaring that its principal consequence was to speed up “the revo- 
lutionary process,” “provoking a more profound proletarian revolution 
than the Russian Revolution itself.”* There was no need for a centralized 
regular army; the revolutionary militia were adequate to win the war 


3 This may have been correct in the Republican central zone but would not have been true 
of the People’s Army as a whole. 
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(on this point deviating from the Leninist model). Nin claimed that even 
the Popular Front was a deceptive sham, for its compromises with the 
bourgeoisie were responsible for the fact that there was a civil war rather 
than the direct revolutionary takeover that should already have occurred 
in the spring of 1936. Thus the POUM central committee voted to demand 
the immediate formation of a revolutionary government that “with com- 
plete abandonment of the preceding bourgeois-republican legality, will 
proceed to convene immediately a constituent parliament established by 
new Worker, Peasant and Combatant Committees, which will create the 
constitution of the new regime produced by the revolution.”* This was a 
call for a Spanish soviet regime, analogous to that of Russia in 1917-18. 

The Comintern persistently denounced the POUM as “Trotskyist,” 
even though it had broken with Trotsky himself (who in turn denounced 
the POUM as inadequately revolutionary!). Genuine “Trotskyism” was 
not at issue, but simply the fact that the POUM was an independent and 
rival communist party that criticized Stalinism, so that Soviet representa- 
tives had orders to isolate the party and prepare to liquidate it. 

Meanwhile the Largo Caballero government pondered various des- 
perate initiatives in foreign policy to strengthen the Republic's hand and 
reduce dependence on the Soviet Union. One proposal would have handed 
over Spanish Morocco (firmly under Franco’s control) to either Great 
Britain or France in order to bring one of them into the war. Another 
pondered the possibility of fomenting an anticolonial rebellion among the 
Moroccan population of the Protectorate, which might subvert Franco’s 
rear guard but would also draw the ire of London and Paris, who insisted 
on the colonial status quo, as, for the moment, did Moscow. A third 
scheme was to use what was left of the Spanish gold, together with other 
resources, to try to bribe Hitler and Mussolini to abandon Franco. None 
of these, however, amounted to a functional plan. 

Largo Caballero would not cooperate fully, so Stalin himself took 
the unprecedented step of writing to him personally in December 1936. 
His purpose was to impress on Largo the importance of giving the rev- 
olutionary Republic a greater appearance of democratic constitutional- 
ism, emphasizing that “the Spanish revolution is carving out its own 
path, different in many respects from the one followed in Russia. This is 
due not only to different social, historical and geographical conditions, 
but also to the necessities of the international situation....It is quite 
possible that the parliamentary path may be a more effective means of 


$ La Batalla (Barcelona), September 18, 1936. 
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revolutionary development in Spain than in Russia. The Republican lead- 
ers should not be rejected but should be attracted and brought nearer 
to the government.” The worst thing would be to give the appearance 
that the revolutionary regime was in any way “Communist,” and thus 
it was important to incorporate the left Republicans more fully and win 
the support of the “petite and medium bourgeoisie” to the greatest extent 
possible.” This was a consistent updating of the Popular Front quasi- 
legalist strategy of consolidating a “new-type” republic before going 
further. 

After some delay, Largo Caballero replied to Stalin that he was in 
general agreement, but that the Soviet dictator did not fully understand 
the nature of the revolutionary situation in Spain, because, among all the 
Spanish left, “including the Republicans,” “parliamentary institutions do 
not have enthusiastic advocates.” As for the left Republicans, “they them- 
selves scarcely do anything to affirm their own political identity.” Largo 
Caballero and the extreme revolutionary left would insist on their own 
orthodoxy for the Spanish revolution, quite distinct from the Comintern’s 
Popular Front doctrine. 

The Comintern leadership held that the initial channeling of the revolu- 
tion would only be necessary while the war lasted. Such a policy would not 
negate or reverse the revolution but simply control its excesses, requiring 
for the moment, in the words of the Leninist formula, “two steps forward 
and one step back.” Channeling the revolution would be the necessary 
brief step backward, whereas victory in the civil war and the resultant 
consolidation of the revolution would represent “two steps forward.” In 
a polemic with the newspaper CNT, the official Communist daily Mundo 
Obrero insisted on March 3, 1937, that the anarchosyndicalists had no 
reason to doubt the nature and meaning of the kind of transition regime 
that the Communists proposed, in which the left had a monopoly on 
armed power, the old army had been replaced by a new People’s Army, 
peasants owned most of the land, worker control dominated factories, 
expropriation on a grand scale had been carried out both in land and in 
industry, and the “democratic republic” was dominated by the working 
class. Mundo Obrero continued: 


Our republic is thus of a special type. A democratic and parliamentary 
republic with a social content that has never previously existed. And this 


7 The complete and original French text first appeared in S. de Madariaga, Spain: A Modern 
History (New York, 1958), 672-74. 
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can in no way be looked on in the same way as with the classic democratic 
republic; that is, those that have existed and still exist where democracy 
is a fiction based on the reactionary domination of the great exploiters. 
Having affirmed this, we must say to our CNT comrades that in no way do 
we renounce or contradict the doctrines of revolutionary Marxism when 
we defend democracy and the republic. Lenin himself taught us that to 
be revolutionary we must always understand the concrete reality in each 
country in order to apply the most appropriate revolutionary tactic, the 
one that will reliably achieve the goal. 


In other words, the Communists contended that anarchosyndicalists, 
POUMists, and caballerista Socialists complained falsely that the Com- 
munists defended capitalist liberal democracy, merely because their pro- 
paganda did so on the international level. On the domestic level, within 
Republican Spain, “democratic republic” referred exclusively to the “new 
type” of leftist monopoly regime reintroduced into Comintern discourse 
in 1935. The term referred to a strictly limited political semi-pluralism 
that excluded all the center and right, or more than 5o percent of the 
population, but embraced an NEP-style temporary acceptance of a cer- 
tain amount of private property, while carrying out the nationalization 
of major industry. Its content was quite different from that of a capi- 
talist liberal democracy, constituting a “new type,” even though certain 
external forms might be the same. 

It was clear that, from the standpoint of the CNT, the POUM, and of 
many caballeristas, Comintern policy was counterrevolutionary. By June 
1937, it would lead to the suppression of the POUM and the relative 
subordination of the two major revolutionary movements. But to call 
Communist policy “counterrevolutionary” is an oversimplification, pure 
and simple. The “people's republic” formula was a clear revolutionary 
strategy that proceeded in two or more stages. It was much more com- 
patible with the military, political, economic, and propaganda needs of 
a massive civil war than was the strategy of immediate socioeconomic 
revolution propagated by the extreme left. The ouster of Largo Caballero 
as prime minister in May 1937, precipitated by the Communists but sup- 
ported by most of the other major forces except the anarchists, provided 
the major opportunity to advance this strategy. 

Largo’s replacement, Juan Negrin, was chosen by President Azaña and 
by the more moderate prietista Socialists, the group to whom the new 
prime minister belonged. Azaña, still president of the Republic despite 
the political eclipse of his own sector, proposed the nomination of Negrín 
as a more pragmatic leader who would also show sophistication in 
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international affairs, with a better chance of working toward Azaña's 
own goal of a negotiated peace. 

Negrín became the most controversial figure of the civil war, the only 
major leader not merely hated by the other side, but eventually scorned 
by most of those on his own side, as well. Contrary to what was later 
charged, however, he was not selected by the Soviets, who had no such 
power to control the Republican government. He was, nonetheless, fully 
acceptable to them because he was a professor of physiology of good 
reputation, never a “Bolshevized” Socialist nor an extreme revolutionary, 
but pro-Soviet in attitude and a former scientist with administrative ability 
who seemed more capable of advancing the new agenda. 

The formation of Negrin’s government was the product of the eight- 
month struggle to restore central authority, which reached a high point in 
April and May 1937, climaxing with the “May Days” in Barcelona from 
May 3 to 6, which will be discussed in Chapter 16. The intra-Republican 
violence of the “May Days” represented defeat for revolutionary anar- 
chists and also, as it turned out, somewhat more indirectly for the left 
Catalanists, who would subsequently have to accept the growing author- 
ity of the Republican government in Barcelona, which after October 1937 
served as capital of the slowly shrinking Republican zone. 

Negrín became the principal war leader of the Republic, showing 
greater determination, in fact, than either the prietistas or Azaña him- 
self had counted on. He reduced the council of ministers from eighteen 
to nine, excluding the CNT from his government but gaining the sup- 
port of the UGT. The Communists continued to occupy two ministries. 
Negrín accelerated the effort to restore state authority and to centralize 
and energize military development. He realized that Soviet assistance had 
become indispensable and was willing to satisfy most Communist mili- 
tary demands, though not necessarily those concerning domestic affairs. 
Under Negrín, the Socialists at first remained the most important single 
party, however, with Prieto as head of a new unified Ministry of National 
Defense for all branches of the armed forces. 

Greater control of security, much of which was now in the hands of 
the Communists, made it possible to launch an offensive against two 
bastions of the extreme left: the POUM, centered in Catalonia, and the 
anarchist fiefdom of eastern Aragon. The POUM was outlawed on June 
16, its leaders arrested. Nin apparently refused to confess for a Soviet- 
style “show trial,” and was tortured, executed, and buried near a highway 
east of Madrid. Communist-led units of the People’s Army had already 
taken action in the spring of 1937 against a number of CNT collectives in 
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the central zone, and in August the government dissolved the anarchist- 
dominated Council of Aragón, which controlled the eastern half of that 
region, breaking up many of the collectives and arresting at least 600 
anarchosyndicalists. 

Friction began to develop within the new government, however, and 
as early as July 30, the Comintern adviser “Stepanov” (the Bulgarian 
Stoyan Minev) reported to Moscow that “the honeymoon is over,” for, 
despite many concessions, the Negrín government did not automatically 
accept all Soviet proposals. The Comintern chief for Western Europe, 
Palmiro Togliatti, who had become head adviser in Spain, reported that 
the Communists had been pushing too hard. As PCE membership rose, 
some of its leaders thought they could strive directly “for hegemony in the 
government and in the nation as a whole.” The PSUC, competing with the 
CNT in Catalonia, was the most guilty; it had contradicted the Comintern 
line by talk of “struggling for the destruction of all capitalist elements” 
and even of a “purely proletarian and Communist government.”* The 
Comintern quashed this, and Stalin himself then came up with a proposal 
in September to hold new elections in the Republican zone in which 
joint Communist-Socialist lists could sweep the voting and create a more 
legitimate basis for enhancing the power of the Negrín government and 
the Communists. This Soviet initiative, however, went nowhere, for none 
of the other parties would support it. 

The most independent member of Negrin’s cabinet was the Basque 
nationalist Manuel de Irujo as minister of justice. Irujo sought unsuccess- 
fully to end religious persecution, while improving jail conditions and 
attempting to indict some of those responsible for arbitrary mass exe- 
cutions. This initiative, however, was partially blocked, and Irujo finally 
resigned in November 1937 after Negrin presented a plan to create special 
courts with sweeping new powers. For the sake of appearances abroad, 
he agreed to remain in the government as minister without a portfolio. 

Under Negrin, greater trade union and economic coordination was 
achieved, and Prieto enjoyed some success in expanding military mobi- 
lization, but his conflicts with the Communists steadily increased. Prieto 
increasingly resented their political domination of a sizable part of the 
armed forces and was not convinced by their military policies. After one 
short-lived military triumph - the conquest of the Aragonese provin- 
cial capital of Teruel in January 1938 — the military situation again 
deteriorated drastically, and during the course of the winter, as Franco 
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reoccupied Teruel and then advanced further, Prieto fell into serious 
depression, making his pessimism about the course of the war increasingly 
public. 

For the first time, defeatism became a problem among the Republic 
leaders, as Azaña, Prieto, and Giral (the new foreign minister) all indi- 
cated privately their conviction that the struggle was lost. Negrín and 
the Communists nonetheless showed firm resolution, in the face of which 
the others gave way. A second Negrín government was formed in April 
1938, as Franco broke through to the Mediterranean and cut the Repub- 
lican zone in half. Prieto and Giral left the government and only one 
Communist remained, but a CNT representative returned to the council 
of ministers. As usual, the Soviets were concerned with maintaining as 
many left Republicans as possible for window dressing, and so the final 
composition was three Socialists (including Negrin), five left Republicans 
(including one left Catalanist), and one minister each from the PCE, UGT, 
CNT, and Basque nationalists. 

The second Negrin government marked the apex of Soviet and Com- 
munist influence. Negrin himself took over the defense ministry. The 
Socialist “fellow traveler” Julio Alvarez del Vayo returned as foreign 
minister, with a Communist undersecretary. Bibiano Ossorio Tafall, per- 
haps the leading fellow traveler among the left Republicans (and a former 
undersecretary implicated in the assassination of Calvo Sotelo), became 
commissar general for the army, while the Communist former minis- 
ter Hernandez was named head military commissar for the central and 
southern zones. The most trusted Communist in the high command, 
Colnel Antonio Cordón — whom Prieto had dismissed — became under- 
secretary of the army, and another Communist was made undersecre- 
tary of the air force, a particular Communist fiefdom. The newly cre- 
ated Military Intelligence Service (SIM) was placed under the Socialist 
Santiago Garcés, already recruited as an NKVD agent. The Commu- 
nist Major Eleuterio Diaz Tendero, earlier removed by Largo Caballero, 
was restored as head of the office of military personnel in the defense 
ministry, while the Communists gained control of even more of the 
command structure. The ministry of the interior was led by a Social- 
ist, but the Communists held most of the key positions within it, and 
the Communist Eduardo Cuevas de la Pefia became director general 
of security. A member of the PSUC replaced a prietista as director 
general of Carabineros (border and customs guards), a force that had 
been greatly expanded by Negrin to 40,000 men for half a country. 
The Communists had become the war party par excellence, with nearly 
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half the total swollen party membership serving in the armed forces, 
as the revolution faced its greatest military challenge since the autumn 
of 1936. 

Negrín had become indispensable to Republican resistance. It is clear 
from evaluations in the Comintern reports that the Communists were 
grateful for his broad collaboration and did not consider him either an 
agent or a crypto-Communist, but a pro-Soviet Socialist who maintained a 
political identity of his own. He did not give them everything they wanted 
and refused to do certain things they desired, particularly in domestic 
matters. Even though a faction of “negrinistas” emerged in 1937-38 asa 
result of his leadership, he had no significant base within his own party, 
but retained state power because none of the other leaders, who resented 
him more and more, had the courage to try to replace him. 

What were Negrin’s personal ideals and goals? Given that he wrote 
almost nothing, this is hard to determine. He had only become a Social- 
ist in midlife, seems to have had no interest in Marxism per se and no 
personal contact with the large Socialist trade union movement, so that 
Togliatti would report of him: “He is out of touch with the masses. In the 
Socialist Party he was a rightist,"? although the latter adjective is an exag- 
geration. By his own standards, Negrín — unlike much of the left — was 
not only a Spanish patriot but even a bit of a nationalist, albeit in quite 
a different way from Franco’s followers on the other side. Like so many 
of his fellow countrymen, he was highly partisan, convinced that rightist 
rule would be the ruin of Spain. He could not conceive that it would 
ever become a prosperous modern country under Franco (although that, 
in fact, was eventually what happened). If Negrín was not an extreme 
revolutionary, neither was he a democrat (as some of his recent revi- 
sionist partisans mistakenly contend). He believed that the salvation of 
Spain lay in a strong authoritarian leftist regime, with a statist economic 
policy based on extensive nationalization of industry but not on extreme 
revolutionary collectivization, and this approach happened to coincide 
up to a point with Comintern policy. He did not, however, seek a Com- 
munist regime in Spain, and probably hoped to avoid such a thing, but 
he recognized that for the time being the Republic was dependent on 
Soviet support. His political ideals overlapped with those of the Commu- 
nists to the extent that he too sought a “democratic republic of a new 
type” — that is, a semi-pluralist and authoritarian leftist regime — but, 
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from his point of view, not one that was merely dominated by the 
Communists. 

He apparently believed the left’s propaganda — that Hitler and Mus- 
solini had taken control of the Franco regime - although such credulity is 
surprising in someone of his intelligence and sophistication. In a moment 
of candor just before the final collapse, he said to his old Socialist col- 
league and cabinet minister Julián Zugazagoitia that the Republican polit- 
ical situation was terrible and that the leftist parties in themselves were no 
better than their counterparts on the opposing side, but nonetheless that 
the Republic was the only way to save his country: “I have to prevent the 
disappearance of Spain."'? Eventually, after World War II, his position 
altered. Negrín finally broke with the Soviets after the realities of their 
*democratic republics of a new type" in Eastern Europe became clear, 
and he opposed Soviet policy with several articles in the New York Times 
that urged the inclusion of Spain in the Marshall Plan, understanding how 
important this might be to the country's future development. By that time, 
he had been expelled not only from the Republican government-in-exile, 
but from the Spanish Socialist Party itself. Negrín was a tragic figure in a 
tragic war. 
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The Spanish Civil War was the most broadly mobilized and militar- 
ily innovative of the European civil wars, and proportionate to popula- 
tion was fought on the largest scale. The Russian conflict lasted longer, 
was fought over a much greater geographic expanse, and at one time 
or another involved many more men and women, but, despite call- 
ing up more than 5 million men, at no time did the Soviet Red Army 
have more than a large fraction of them fully mobilized and ready for 
combat. Before the end of 1937, both armies in Spain had organized a 
greater percentage of their zone’s population, and also had armed them 
better. 

Nonetheless, neither contender in Spain could be compared with the 
armies of the major powers in the world wars. Even though more than 
2 million men were called up by both sides combined, there were severe 
limits to training, organization, and leadership. Front lines were extremely 
long and offensive operations were narrowly focused, leaving most sec- 
tors quiescent. Overall, the Spanish struggle was a low-intensity conflict 
punctuated by a number of high-intensity battles. Despite the introduc- 
tion of late-model planes and antiaircraft guns, firepower was in general 
limited, which explains why casualties were not higher. Not many more 
than 175,000 men were killed on both sides combined (some 25,000 of 
them not Spanish), slightly less than 6 percent of all mobilized. This was a 
significant figure, yet there could be no comparison with the catastrophic 
loss of life in the Russian civil war. Millions of Russian civilians perished 
because of very poor nutrition, bad sanitation, and massive epidemics; 
such scourges were much more effectively controlled in a West European 
country like Spain. Medical care on both sides was much better than in 
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the Russian civil war, with many fewer deaths from wounds, particularly 
as a result of techniques pioneered in the People's Army by the radically 
innovative Dr. Josep Trueta, who developed new surgical procedures for 
puncture wounds. 

If the Republic had relied in large measure on militia volunteers for 
the first two months, volunteering was also initially important for the 
Nationalists, and probably more effective. Falangists and Carlists pro- 
vided numerous volunteers, while other rightist groups also formed mili- 
tia that served more as auxiliary security forces than as combat units. 
Volunteering for the Nationalists was most common in the conservative 
north, where scarcely half the manpower during the first months con- 
sisted of regular soldiers. In most sectors, front lines were thinly held 
and in Aragon, for example, Nationalist militia held much of the front, 
such as it was, around Zaragoza and Teruel, stiffened by small army 
and (at first) Civil Guard units. Franco was slower than Largo Caballero 
to incorporate the militia officially into the regular military structure, 
only doing so in December 1936, but the task was then more efficiently 
carried out. 

The most enthusiastic contribution for the Nationalists came from 
Carlist Navarre, which provided altogether 11,443 volunteers for the 
Carlist militia (Requetés), 7,068 for Falangist units, and 21,950 volun- 
teers and recruits for the regular army. This amounted to 40,461 volun- 
teers and recruits, nearly 12 percent of the total population, the highest 
for any province in Spain. Of these, 4,552 died in combat or of wounds 
(the Navarrese often forming part of the shock units), or 11.3 percent of 
all troops, nearly double the rate of 6 percent for all of Franco’s army.' 

Equally precise statistics are not available for other volunteers on either 
side. Falangists, the largest group for the Nationalists, were of heteroge- 
neous background, for their recruiters told leftists and trade unionists 
trapped in the Nationalist zone that the best proof of loyalty would be to 
volunteer. The best study concludes that the total number of National- 
ist militia well exceeded 150,000, the majority of them Falangists. Most 
served in their own battalions (called Tercios or Banderas) in the regu- 
lar army, and their total proportionate casualties were also higher than 
average. 

The left faced the problem of nearly every major revolution: how to 
create an effective new army. The most effective “new model” armies 
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were the Czech Hussites in the early fifteenth century and Cromwell's 
Roundheads more than two hundred years later. In the North Ameri- 
can colonies in 1775-76 and in revolutionary France in 1792-93, new 
regular armies were created, with more of a mass revolutionary compo- 
nent in the French case. The Bolsheviks created their own “new model” 
in the form of the Soviet Red Army in 1918, with its novel terminology, 
new ranks and symbolism, and political commissars. This was the model 
adopted by the Republican People's Army, but without enjoying the spe- 
cial advantages that had attended the Russian case, which made use of 
many thousands of regular army officers and sometimes overwhelmed its 
adversary by force of numbers or arms. During the first half of the war, 
the Republican troops were more numerous than those of Franco, but 
they were never concentrated very effectively and never developed any 
of the advantages of their Russian predecessors, despite the fact that the 
much more sophisticated Soviet armed forces of 1936 provided counsel- 
ing and more advanced arms. This was largely nullified by the superior 
command cohesion, combat skill, and — eventually — growing firepower 
of Franco's forces. 

More grievous still was the fact that the Spanish revolution was unique 
among major twentieth-century revolutions in its political semi-pluralism. 
Political rivalry persisted within the People's Army, its factionalism an 
enduring weakness. This was particularly noticeable in the north, with 
three separate military organizations in the northern zone, and for some 
time a fourth in Catalonia. 

Leadership would be the Achilles heel of the People’s Army. The Soviet 
Red Army had solved that problem by incorporating many officers from 
the old tsarist forces, even though they were not Communists, control- 
ling them through political commissars in all units of any size. There were 
approximately 9,000 officers from the regular army in the initial Repub- 
lican zone, but only slightly more than 4,000 ever served in the People’s 
Army. Some 3,000 were arrested as disloyal and more than 1,700 of these 
were executed, the remaining officers left in a kind of limbo from which 
more than a few sought to escape to the Nationalist zone. One of the 
most telling statistics was the fact that nearly 1,300 regular army officers 
were killed fighting in the Nationalist army, but only 130 in the People’s 
Army. 

Most of the senior commanders in the new army were professionals 
from the old army, together with some of the top Communist militia 
leaders such as Enrique Lister, Juan Modesto, and Manuel Tagüefia, 
to whom might be added a few leading figures from the Socialists and 
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anarchists, and the top Soviet advisers, as well as the Red Army and GRU 
(Soviet military intelligence) officers who commanded the first Interna- 
tional Brigades. A former military academy professor, Colonel Vicente 
Rojo, a practicing Catholic who nonetheless remained with the Republic, 
enjoys the best reputation with historians. He was first named chief of 
staff for the central front and then in 1937 chief of staff of the People's 
Army as a whole, and later promoted to general. 

This was a war in which few generals died, perhaps because of the low 
intensity of most of the fighting, but a number of leading figures were 
severely wounded. None of Franco’s major commanders was killed in 
combat, but Sanjurjo and Mola died in plane crashes (the latter possibly 
shot down by the Republicans) and Colonel Domingo Rey d’Harcourt, 
commander of the Teruel front, was later executed as a prisoner of the 
Republicans. The major Republican deaths were several commanders of 
the International Brigades and the anarchist leader Buenaventura Durruti 
(probably killed by friendly fire), whereas the Communist Colonel Luis 
Barceló was executed by former comrades after the anti-Communist 
revolt in Madrid in March 1939. 

The most famous military force on either side were the International 
Brigades, which the Comintern began to organize in September 1936. 
These numbered in toto about 41,000 men, but, like the totals for the 
Italian troops, there were never that many at any one time. The first to 
enlist were German Communist exiles, and the largest contingent came 
from neighboring France, with others from all over Europe and North 
America, and small numbers from elsewhere, as well. A significant pro- 
portion were Jewish, especially among the American volunteers. The total 
of 2,800 Americans was approximately equal to the absolute number of 
Soviet participants, but the Americans, as ordinary combat troops, suf- 
fered much higher casualties, nearly a third of them being killed. Alto- 
gether, the Brigades, which were often used as shock troops, suffered 
nearly 7,000 combat deaths, which would be nearly three times the rate 
for the People’s Army as a whole. 

A high percentage of the International Brigades fighters were Com- 
munists, but some came from other leftist groups, and a few lacked any 
political identity whereas a small number might be described as adventur- 
ers. A romantic literature soon developed around the Brigades members, 
which described them as “volunteers for liberty” and later as “prema- 
ture antifascists.” This is best placed in perspective in the memoirs of 
the American volunteer William Herrick (who would go on to become 
a noted novelist), in which he observed: “Yes, we went to Spain to fight 
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fascism, but democracy was not our aim.” Herrick has explained that 
most members were “Leninists and Stalinists” who hoped to expand 
the Communist revolution, never grasping that the Republican zone 
in Spain was the scene of the greatest worker revolution in twentieth- 
century Europe, which the Communists sought to channel, repress, and 
control.* 

The International Brigades made their most important contribution 
between November 1936, when they first appeared in combat, and the 
summer of 1937. They were given exaggerated credit for saving Madrid, 
even though they never amounted to more than 10-15 percent of its 
defenders in 1936, but for the next nine months were commonly used 
as shock troops, often fighting well but also suffering occasional break- 
downs and routs. Soviet evaluations indicated that by the summer of 
1937, their effectiveness had declined, and from that time more and 
more regular Spanish draftees were added, so that eventually many of the 
brigades became more Spanish than international. Soviet reports indi- 
cate that they suffered the tensions and rivalries common to international 
units, with rather typical ethnic resentments. As special Comintern units, 
they were subject to tougher discipline than the People’s Army, at least 
during the first year, with more than a few disciplinary executions. A 
special detention camp was set up for political dissidents and those guilty 
of serious infractions of discipline. 

By the summer of 1938, the number of foreigners had dwindled greatly 
and Negrin proposed their repatriation, given that there were hardly 
enough to be of much assistance, whereas their removal might place 
pressure on Germany and Italy to do the same with their own forces. The 
Soviet government and the Comintern agreed, and in October 1938 most 
remaining volunteers paraded to public applause in Barcelona before 
leaving Spain. Only a small number remained for the final phase, and 
several hundred continued to languish in prison camps. 

For the People’s Army, the question of Communist domination became 
the most divisive issue. Three of its first six regular brigade commanders 
were Communist-affiliated. When the Republican general staff was cre- 
ated, two of the most important posts went to Communist officers, while 
another became head of the information and control department, with the 
power to approve or reject officers on the basis of political reliability. The 
power of the Soviet advisors was particularly strong in the air force, one 
Soviet report terming General Yakov Smushkevich (“Duglas”), the chief 
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aviation advisor, “in fact the commander of all the air force."? By mid- 
1937, half of all PCE members were serving in the armed forces, a higher 
proportion than for any other Republican party, and Communists dom- 
inated the cadre of political commissars. According to a Soviet report 
of April 1937, 125 of the 186 battalion commissars and 28 of the 62 
brigade commissars on the central front were members either of the party 
or the largely Communist-controlled United Socialist Youth (JSU). Other 
reports cited roughly similar ratios, although in other regions Communist 
military domination was not so great as on the central front in 1937, or 
in the northeast during the following year. The two top Socialist leaders, 
Largo Caballero and Prieto, successively departed the government during 
1937-38 in large measure because of a conflict with the Communists over 
military issues. 

From the autumn of 1936, the two opposing regimes devoted them- 
selves to building mass armies. The Nationalists introduced a military 
draft during the first weeks of fighting. Their entire command system was 
more professional, albeit scarcely brilliant, and the German instructors 
who began to arrive in 1937 were more proficient than the Soviet advis- 
ers who assisted the Republicans. For more than a year, total Republican 
manpower outnumbered that of Franco, but by March 1937, the Nation- 
alist Army had drafted 350,000 men, in addition to incorporating many 
volunteers, followed by 450,000 more by the end of 1938. At the end of 
1937, it achieved approximate numerical parity, with each army num- 
bering about 700,000 troops. A major qualitative difference was that 
the 30,000 “provisional lieutenants,” together with the many new non- 
commissioned officers, prepared by the Nationalist Army were generally 
better trained, somewhat more highly motivated, and functioned rather 
better in combat. Nearly ro percent of them were killed, almost double 
the rate for the army as a whole, which led to the slogan “provisional 
lieutenant, permanent corpse.” 

As in some other civil wars, desertion was a problem for both sides. 
Many recruits drafted by both armies were so-called leales geográficos, 
only “geographically loyal,” men trapped in one zone who would have 
preferred to be on the other side, or, in some cases, neither side. Unlike 
volunteers, many draftees had scant enthusiasm for fighting against fel- 
low countrymen, so that underperformance always remained a problem. 
Both army commands preferred to rely on key units, considered the most 
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reliable, but as the war continued, both had to depend more and more 
on ordinary draftees. 

As they conquered Republican territory, the Nationalists took more 
and more prisoners. In the first weeks, there was some tendency to 
execute captured militiamen, but it was soon grasped that this was 
counterproductive. As the total increased, the question of incorporating 
and “turning” former enemy soldiers became a major issue in a way that 
it never was for the Republicans. The biggest quantitative jump came with 
the conquest of the northern zone in 1937, which yielded nearly 150,000 
prisoners over a period of five months. Most were soon sorted out, and 
about half drafted into the Nationalist Army, giving it numerical parity. 
Some later deserted, but the great majority served more or less loyally, as 
Franco’s officers developed various means of motivation, some negative 
but most positive in nature. They did a better job incorporating former 
enemy soldiers than in most other European civil wars, in part because 
Franco’s training program succeeded in producing a relatively competent 
cadre of officers and NCOs to help lead them. 

Franco, the Republican staff chief Rojo, and all the Spanish profes- 
sional officers on both sides had been trained largely on French military 
doctrine. This meant not merely an emphasis on the direct offensive, but 
also on la bataille conduite, directed battle, the central organization and 
control of operations, which left little room for flexibility and initiative. 
On neither side were the commanders versed in the new doctrines of 
the offensive being developed in the Soviet Union and Germany, or in 
the development and employment of combined arms, which coordinated 
planes, armored vehicles, artillery, and infantry in combined assault. Both 
sides tried to put into effect new tactics and operations, but the Repub- 
licans were generally unsuccessful and the Nationalists only partially 
successful. Superior organization and leadership, usually accompanied 
after the first nine months by superior armament and greater firepower, 
gave the Nationalists greater cohesion, especially on the offensive. The 
Nationalist Army could not be described as a first-rate twentieth-century 
military machine — it was very far from that — but won because it enjoyed 
certain comparative advantages. Or, as General José Solchaga, one of 
Franco’s veteran commanders, observed in his diary: “Lucky for us that 
the Reds are worse!” 

The Germans and Italians (with the notable exception of Hitler him- 
self) criticized Franco for slowness and lack of imagination, but his tem- 
perament and personal experience made any alternative style unthinkable 
for the imperturbable Nationalist Caudillo. By early 1937, if not before, 
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he had come to accept the perspective of a long war. His decisions had 
been prudent and methodical. He had delayed the initial drive on Madrid 
to maintain Nationalist strength on half a dozen different fronts, and he 
believed that he needed to consolidate a broadly national position, both 
political and military. Thus Franco sought to make a virtue of necessity, 
and seems to have held that a relatively slow advance was in fact desirable 
to pacify the country province by province, consolidating strength and 
purging the opposition. 

If the Republican defense of Madrid in 1936 was the first turning point, 
the second came with Franco’s conquest of the northern Republican zone 
the following year. His chief of staff, General Juan Vigón, several other 
subordinates, and also the senior German officers advised that the central 
zone, defended by large numbers of Republican troops partly equipped 
with Soviet weapons, was for the time being too tough a nut to crack. By 
contrast, the conquest of the northern zone, with Spain's principal heavy 
industry and sources of coal and iron, together with a skilled population 
and the chief prewar arms industry, would shift the balance of power, as 
indeed it did. 

The northern zone was defended by a fairly large number of troops, 
but they were not as well armed as in the central zone and had failed 
to mobilize their own arms industry effectively. Moreover, the zone 
was divided among three different regional governments that cooperated 
poorly, and their troops were not well organized and led. Each sector 
could be assaulted piecemeal with a comparatively small force of some 
of Franco’s best units, beginning with the Basque province of Vizcaya, 
headed by a newly autonomous government. 

Even though Basque nationalists, who dominated the government 
in Vizcaya, later spread the myth of a struggle of “Basques against 
Spaniards,” the Basque population was seriously divided. Only about 
a third of them supported the Basque nationalists, whereas another third 
supported Franco. His assault forces would be made up to a large extent 
of the partially Basque Navarrese and of anti-separatist Basque volun- 
teers. 

The offensive began on March 31, 1937, at first with no more than 
40,000 infantry, fewer than their Basque opponents but able to concen- 
trate on the points of attack (providing local superiority), supported by 
nearly 200 planes and 200 pieces of artillery. The core of the assault 
force was made up of the recently organized Navarrese brigades, origi- 
nally three in number but soon expanded to six. These were mini-divisions 
of ten battalions and 6,000 men each, with their own artillery for each 
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unit. The tactic was to precede each attack with intense bombing from the 
air and with artillery barrages. This was the first appearance in Europe 
of World War II-style combined arms (but with only very limited use of 
light tanks) and the first systematic air-to-ground support, although such 
tactics had to some extent been essayed on the Western front in 1917-18, 
and they set the terms for the advances of the Nationalist Army during 
the next two years. 

The Basque forward positions were quickly pierced, but the combina- 
tion of heavy spring rain, hilly terrain, and determined defense slowed the 
advance to a snail’s pace of about half a mile per day during April. The 
bombing of the town of Guernica, the greatest single cause célèbre of 
the war, occurred during this initial phase and is discussed in the following 
chapter. The advance proceeded farther, albeit still slowly, during May, 
occupying the heights above Bilbao, the capital and industrial center, on 
June 5, and taking control of the city two weeks later. The Vizcayan cam- 
paign took nearly three months, but inflicted at least 50,000 casualties 
on the Republicans, a figure that includes many prisoners. The north- 
ern zone had been gravely weakened, while the conquest of the bastion 
of Catholic Basque nationalism simplified the religious issue, eliminat- 
ing the only Republican territory where Catholicism was tolerated and 
encouraging the Spanish episcopate to issue its Collective Letter on behalf 
of the Nationalists on July 1. Moreover, Franco’s power over his own 
military command increased further when Mola, the commander of the 
northern offensive, died in a plane crash on June 3. He had been the only 
subordinate capable of talking back to Franco. 

The assault on Santander, the middle section of the northern zone, was 
delayed nearly a month by the Republican counteroffensive on the central 
front (the Battle of Brunete, treated later in the chapter), but finally began 
on August 14. The assault force had been increased to 90,000 infantry 
and its artillery strengthened, while the Republican defenders were in dis- 
array and lacking motivation. In the Santander campaign, Franco’s forces 
conducted a pincer operation that produced a rapid decision, assisted by 
comparatively weak resistance and the fact that the Basque units that 
had retreated into the province were already negotiating their surrender 
to the Italians. Some 50,000 prisoners were taken and the occupation of 
Santander was completed by September 1. 

The Nationalist front was further reenforced and began the assault 
on Asturias, the final sector, almost immediately. Resistance was stiffer, 
as the Republican units in Asturias, based on the worker movements, 
staunchly defended their mountainous terrain in some of the harshest 
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fighting of the campaign. This final phase took nearly two months, until 
October 24. Even then, not all Republicans surrendered; some took to 
the hills and maintained limited guerrilla operations for years. 

The Republican troops in the north suffered above all from con- 
fused and divided leadership and lack of coordination, as well as inferior 
armament, at least in several key categories, all which of which made it 
possible for them to be destroyed piecemeal by a smaller invading force. 
Little use had been made of the region’s industrial resources, including 
the country’s chief arms industries, disorganized by the revolution and 
the absence of a firm policy, while the roo warplanes dispatched by the 
Republican government in Valencia had been sent in small detachments 
that were destroyed piecemeal by Franco’s air force. An effort by the 
Republican naval command to use its superior forces to seize control 
of the northern coast had failed completely, leaving the northern zone 
subject to a partial blockade. The Nationalists captured sizable military 
stores: nearly 250,000 rifles, several thousand automatic weapons, and 
some 500 cannon. The Republic had lost one of its two prime industrial 
regions, as well as nearly 150,000 troops taken prisoner by Franco, of 
whom approximately half were incorporated into Franco’s army. They 
had earlier provided the highest rate of volunteering in any Republican 
area, and their loss would never be made good. 

The northern campaign also produced a new phenomenon — Repub- 
lican refugees fleeing abroad. During the first year of the conflict, many 
thousands of people had left Spain, but they consisted primarily of con- 
servatives and moderates fleeing the Red Terror. During the summer and 
autumn of 1937, at least 165,000 Republicans, including dependents, 
were evacuated from the northern zone. Most soon reentered Republi- 
can territory through France, but as many as 35,000 may have remained 
abroad. 

The loss of the northern zone was a strategic disaster of the first magni- 
tude, something not lost on Republican leaders such as Azaña, Prieto, and 
Giral, who from that point despaired of victory, sinking into progressively 
greater pessimism. The military historian Jesús Salas Larrazábal has cal- 
culated that as of August 1, 1937, the correlation of strength between the 
two sides stood at 10:9 in favor of the Republicans, whereas by October, 
after the completion of the northern campaign, that ratio had declined to 
86:100 in favor of Franco. 

The Negrín government and the Republican command struggled to 
regain the strategic initiative. Once the People's Army had been reduced 
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to a position of categorical inferiority, a strategy of the defensive, com- 
bined with limited attacks against enemy weak points to keep Franco 
off balance, might have been wiser. This was nonetheless rejected as 
leading to a slow but perhaps inevitable defeat, whereas a successful 
new major initiative, even though not strong enough to reverse the 
tide completely, might achieve crucial collateral benefits politically and 
psychologically. A temporary reverse for Franco might open serious divi- 
sions within his authoritarian coalition and, it was hoped, might change 
the thinking in London and Paris, especially the latter, triggering foreign 
assistance. Hence from mid-1937, the Republican command sought to 
alter the course of the war through major offensives, but none succeeded, 
and so arguably hastened final defeat. 

Once Franco shifted his attention to the north, the Republican com- 
mand had its best chance to regain the strategic initiative, for the main 
strength of the People’s Army lay in the central region around Madrid. 
The two alternatives that presented themselves were to try a bold stroke 
farther south that might cut the Nationalist zone in two or simply attack 
on the central front to try to divert Franco’s forces from the north. 
The former was the goal of Largo Caballero's controversial “Plan P,” 
which had proposed a major offensive against the weak Nationalist 
forces in Extremadura to the south in an attempt to drive to the Por- 
tuguese frontier, chopping Francos zone in two and totally disrupting 
its operations. There was much to be said for such an operation, which 
would initially meet weak resistance and lay far from the key National- 
ist units in the north, making it harder for them to counter. The Soviet 
advisers, the Communist commanders, and their military allies, however, 
refused to reduce the concentration they had built up in the central zone 
and allow their units to pass under non-Communist command, showing 
that political considerations also strongly influenced Communist military 
priorities. 

Instead, once Negrin was in charge, the Republican command chose 
to make its major effort in the center, beginning with a small opera- 
tion to seize La Granja, a little to the northwest of the capital, at the 
end of May. This failed completely, but passed into world literature as 
the setting for Ernest Hemingway’s novel For Whom the Bell Tolls. The 
Republican command was unable to muster forces for a major effort 
to divert Franco’s northern campaign prior to the fall of Bilbao, but 
finally launched its first major offensive on July 5, nearly three weeks 
afterward, which became known as the battle of Brunete. It would be 
the only major Republican offensive not fought in the northern part of 
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Spain. The Brunete operation was designed as a pincer movement to cut 
off Franco’s forces in their positions immediately west and northwest 
of Madrid, but the southern prong never got started, making such a 
maneuver impossible. The major part of the operation featured 80,000 
troops from the most experienced and best-equipped Republican units, 
a considerable number of which were Communist or Communist-led. 
They achieved complete surprise against small defensive forces, scor- 
ing an initial breakthrough with overwhelming local superiority in all 
arms. 

What happened after this first day of Republican success proved pre- 
dictive of much of the rest of the war. If the People’s Army often fought 
well on the defensive, the Nationalists once more showed they could 
do even better, as several small units held out desperately at a num- 
ber of local strong points. Republican field commanders showed uncer- 
tainty and lack of initiative. Rather than pursuing the breakthrough, their 
brigades became bogged down around small but tenaciously defended 
enemy positions, and their officers were unable to sustain momentum. 
Superior Soviet tanks, assisted by air control, proved of limited value 
because the Republican forces lacked training and coordination in com- 
bined arms operations. 

Brunete provided only a brief respite for what was left of the north- 
ern zone, as Franco quickly shifted his main air units and part of his 
best infantry for a concerted counterattack. The Nationalists gained 
control of the air, reoccupying most of the terrain briefly lost, includ- 
ing the small town of Brunete, while inflicting more serious casualties 
on the People’s Army than they themselves suffered. With the shattering 
of the Republican offensive, the Madrid front momentarily teetered, but 
Franco made no effort to follow up his success, turning back instead to 
the final phase of the conquest of the northern zone. 

Thenceforth, with the Republican northern zone eliminated, the focus 
of the war began to shift to the northeast. The major battles would 
take place in Aragon and Catalonia, as the Republican government and 
the Communists sought to dominate the chief anarchist bastions and to 
mobilize the resources of Catalonia. The seat of Republican government 
moved to Barcelona in October 1937, producing a new strategic focus 
that sought to strike in areas where Franco’s forces were weaker, even 
though Aragon, with its difficult terrain, was not ipso facto a key strategic 
region. After Brunete, the main Communist units were transferred to the 
northeast, and the offensive known as the Belchite operation began on 
August 24, in the final failed effort to divert Franco from the northern 
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zone. This was designed as a pincer operation to seize the Aragonese 
capital of Zaragoza, which had been in an exposed position throughout 
the war, and break through into Franco’s rear guard. 

All the offensives of Rojo, the Republican staff chief, were well- 
designed on paper; each aimed at a decisive breakthrough against com- 
paratively weak enemy positions. Each followed the same course, achiev- 
ing operational surprise and a breakthrough, but in every case small 
Nationalist strongpoints resisted with fierce determination, in the face of 
which the Republican offensive bogged down, followed by the relatively 
rapid arrival of Nationalist reinforcements and the end of the offensive. 
Failure at Belchite was a severe disappointment to the Republican com- 
mand, which had taken pains in recent weeks to instill in its combat 
officers the importance of maintaining the momentum of an attack. In 
fact, the Republicans never succeeded in developing adequate junior offi- 
cers and NCOs, which remained a key weakness. 

A major effort was made to expand the People’s Army in the autumn 
of 1937, with the call-up of 200,000 new draftees. This made good most 
of the casualties of the past months, but the equipment exhausted or lost 
could not be entirely replaced, primarily because of a decline in Soviet 
shipments. At around 700,000 men, Franco’s army had achieved approx- 
imate numerical parity and was better equipped and led, and intelligence 
indicated that he planned a new offensive northeast of Madrid to isolate 
the former capital. 

Negrin and Rojo decided on another preemptive strike of their own, 
the target being the most exposed position in the entire long Nationalist 
front, the narrow salient jutting eastward around Teruel in southern 
Aragon, surrounded by Republican territory on three sides. The Republic 
might regain a provincial capital for the first time since the earliest days of 
the war, and the Nationalist position was so lightly held that it would not 
be necessary to commit more than 40,000 troops to the assault, which 
began on December 16. Even though the operation was delayed by further 
internal disunity, all of the salient was soon occupied except for the city 
of Teruel itself, and Rojo began to shift some of his units elsewhere. 

Franco, however, had a tacit understanding with commanders of sec- 
ondary fronts that, even though they were left with weaker forces, they 
would be quickly reinforced if facing a major assault. He canceled his 
own offensive and moved to the relief of the beleaguered city. Extremely 
bitter weather and mountainous terrain handicapped the counterattack, 
however, and the exhausted defenders of Teruel finally surrendered on 
January 6, 1938. The capture of a provincial capital provoked rejoicing 
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in the Negrín government, as plans proceeded for a withdrawal of the 
main units. 

Here military intelligence failed, for Franco had no intention of aban- 
doning Teruel. His strategy was heavily conditioned by political and psy- 
chological considerations, as he perceived them, and he believed that in a 
civil war, no apparent defeat or loss of a capital could be accepted. Some 
of his generals as well as the German commanders thought a secondary 
theater like Teruel should be ignored in favor of a knockout blow against 
Madrid, but Franco did not agree. He consulted only with a few staff 
officers because, after becoming Generalissimo, he considered himself 
increasingly an instrument of divine providence. This narrow-mindedness 
led General Juan Vigón, his staff chief, to observe soon afterward to a 
new government minister: “There are times when I think that what is 
about to be done should not be done and, since all you have to do with 
Franco is to present an objection in order for him to insist on his own 
way, I have decided to adopt the tactic of saying the opposite of what I 
think, in order for him to do what I really think.”+* 

Franco continued to transfer major forces to Aragon, launching a 
powerful counteroffensive on January 17. By February 5, it had broken 
through into better terrain, initiating a pincer operation that retook the 
city on February 22. Only two weeks were then needed to regroup for a 
full offensive in Aragon, which began on March 9, supported by some of 
the most devastating air attacks of the war, particularly against vehicles 
and rear areas, with a decisive effect on Republican morale. Franco’s 
forces broke the front wide open, and for a day or two advanced almost 
as fast as they could go. On April 15, they reached the Mediterranean, 
cutting the Republican territory in two. By April 19, all the southern bank 
of the Ebro River was in Franco’s hands, in another Republican disaster 
almost equivalent to the loss of the northern zone. Some Republican units 
collapsed; surrender and desertion became a major problem. During the 
previous year, disciplinary executions had become increasingly common, 
but at this point they could hardly stem the rout. 

Franco’s superiority had apparently become overwhelming, but for 
the next six months events took the strangest turn in the entire conflict. 
Even though Catalonia lay for the moment virtually undefended, Franco 
renounced a seemingly easy triumph and opted instead for a difficult 
advance southward through mountainous terrain and along the narrow 
coastal road toward Valencia. There is no conclusive explanation for his 


4 P. Sáinz Rodriguez, Testimonio y recuerdos (Barcelona, 1978), 342. 
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reasoning. He talked of the need to gain more foreign exchange by con- 
trolling the citrus exports of Valencia, an observation that bewildered his 
staff officers. Years later he made a reference to the danger of French 
intervention in Catalonia (even though in mid-March the French govern- 
ment had made a firm decision not to do so), and this may well have 
been the ultimate factor in deciding to turn south. Hitler indicated that 
he preferred Franco not occupy Catalonia in order to prolong the war, 
which was Hitler’s own strategy, but it is not clear how hard he tried 
to force such a decision on Franco, other than the stipulation that the 
Condor Legion not operate within 50 kilometers of the French frontier. 
At any rate, Catalonia was spared for the moment, while Republican 
resistance stiffened on the narrow front north of Valencia. The National- 
ists made slow, steady progress, but they suffered heavier casualties than 
their opponents in repeated frontal assaults, and the war slowed consid- 
erably between May and July 1938, giving the People’s Army one final 
opportunity. 

Negrín deserves considerable credit for averting a Republican collapse 
in the spring of 1938, although he would later be damned for prolonging 
the conflict hopelessly. He did not place his faith in military resistance 
alone, but also looked eagerly for a shift in international politics. Unfortu- 
nately for the Republicans, when the next shift occurred in September, it 
took the opposite turn, ending in appeasement of Hitler. In the meantime, 
the People’s Army achieved a remarkable recovery in Catalonia, assisted 
by official opening of the French border to arms shipments from the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere, rebuilding weaponry and materiel. Nearly 
200,000 more troops were called up, drafting qualified males from age 
sixteen to thirty-five, as the total Republican recruitment for the entire 
war passed the million mark, expanding the People’s Army to its all-time 
peak of 800,000 or more,’ although not all units were adequately armed. 
An entire new army group, the Army of the Ebro, was created in Catalo- 
nia under Modesto, with other Communists in command of each of its 
three corps, and it received a disproportionate share of the 25,000 tons 
of new Soviet arms. 

Negrin’s slogan was “!Resistir es vencer!” (To resist is to win), which 
might have been thought to argue a defensive strategy, but the Republican 
leaders still deemed it essential to score an offensive victory, both to raise 
faltering morale and to show the Western democracies that the Republic 


5 By mid-1938 Franco had called up recruits ages eighteen to thirty-three, expanding his 
army to 879,000, for the first time more numerous than that of the Republicans. 
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could be a worthy ally that was determined to succeed. Another of what 
Anthony Beevor calls the Republican “prestige offensives” would raise the 
regime’s reputation abroad and hopefully encourage assistance. The site 
selected was a weakly defended bend in the Ebro River near Gandesa, 
roughly roo kilometers upstream from the Mediterranean. Successful 
assault southwestward across the river on the night of July 24-25 was 
made possible by the People Army's engineers, who quickly set up and 
maintained a series of makeshift bridges, probably their most notable 
technical accomplishment in the entire war. For the first time, a major 
Nationalist unit virtually collapsed, the outnumbered lone division on 
this front quickly giving up 4,000 prisoners. It took several days to get 
tanks and trucks across, limiting the breakthrough, but the attack gained 
a sizable bulge of territory, approximately 20 by 40 kilometers, southwest 
of the Ebro - the largest Republican advance ever — before experiencing 
the same sequence of events as had all its predecessors and running out 
of steam. This saved Valencia, at least for the time being, and the hilly 
terrain that was occupied created a new defensive position; however, in 
the face of Franco's air superiority, supplying troops on the far side of a 
river proved difficult. 

Once again Franco canceled his own plans and responded to a Republi- 
can initiative, assembling forces for a massive counteroffensive. The patch 
of territory seized by the Army of the Ebro was strategically insignificant, 
and it has been argued that Franco's most astute response would have 
been to bypass it, using the superior maneuverability of his own units 
to cut off the Republicans, while advancing deeply into Catalonia. His 
air force could have decimated the Republicans as they sought to escape. 
Instead, Franco followed his usual penchant for frontal assault, launching 
the first phase of the Ebro counteroffensive on August 6. The struggle that 
ensued was the longest and most costly of the war, consisting of a series 
of direct attacks by the best Nationalist units on the Republican defenders 
of hill after hill, in every case preceded by massive air and artillery bom- 
bardment. Casualties were comparatively heavy on both sides, the Army 
of the Ebro giving the best combat performance of any large Republican 
force during the entire conflict, even when faced with formidable fire- 
power, while Franco's units seemed to be losing some of their edge. For 
the first time in many months, the People's Army drew favorable coverage 
abroad, where a perception developed that a new equilibrium of forces 
had emerged in Spain. 

While the international crisis over Czechoslovakia intensified, the ques- 
tion of Spain was debated once more within the French government and 
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high command. Admiral Francois Darlan, head of the navy, stressed that 
for the time being Hitler would be mired in Central Europe and, even in 
the event of a general war, would be unable to attack France. He there- 
fore urged that Britain and France adopt a peripheral strategy, exploit- 
ing their total dominance at sea, attacking Italy and Italian Libya while 
occupying Spanish Morocco and neutralizing the presence of the Axis in 
Spain by crossing the Pyrenees into Guipuzcoa and Navarre. Any military 
initiative, however, was rejected in Paris, although for some time Franco 
could never be entirely sure about that. 

Tension mounted at his headquarters during the difficult and costly 
operations on the Ebro, and Franco later admitted his grave concern 
that the international crisis over the Sudetenland might seriously affect 
the war in Spain. For a time, the Nationalists would suffer a kind of 
boomerang effect from their own propaganda, which had announced each 
successive operation as the definitive struggle, yet it seemed that the war 
was far from over. Morale sagged for perhaps the first time in the entire 
conflict. 

Thus Franco responded quickly to a British suggestion that his govern- 
ment declare neutrality in the larger European conflict, a statement that 
infuriated Hitler by its abruptness (even though he realized that Franco 
could hardly do otherwise). Franco also sent sixteen battalions of infantry 
to reinforce the Moroccan Protectorate, for the first time reversing a flow 
of troops that normally moved in the opposite direction, and placed other 
units along the Pyrenees. For a time, much of his navy had to be devoted 
to patrolling the Strait of Gibraltar. The international crisis was only 
resolved at the end of September with the concessions made to Hitler by 
Britain and France at the Munich conference. 

Franco persisted in his determination to recapture the territory in the 
Ebro bend hill by hill. Assisted by potent firepower, his forces maintained 
their cohesion, if not always the same vigor, and dominated a grinding 
battle of attrition. The Army of the Ebro was unable to replace either its 
supplies or its casualties, and finally withdrew its last forces back across 
the river in mid-November. Franco’s units had suffered nearly 50,000 
total casualties (including 6,100 dead), but Republican casualties were 
even greater, the Nationalists taking approximately 20,000 prisoners. 
Some of Franco's best units had been weakened, but overall his army 
had suffered only limited structural damage and his sources of supply 
remained intact. By contrast, the best units of the People’s Army had 
been ground up and could not be replaced in either quantity or quality, 
while arms reserves were dangerously low. 
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The Ebro operation had been a desperate and probably ill-conceived 
gamble that Negrín and his staff won in the short term but lost in the 
longer term. Had they remained on the defensive, they might possibly 
have been able to continue to resist through the spring of 1939, but even 
that would not have been decisive. The Republican command had opted 
for nearly a year and a half to follow an offensive strategy, but their forces 
lacked necessary cohesion and perhaps also lacked adequate weaponry 
to do so successfully. Negrin hoped that time was on the side of the 
Republic, but his strategy was poorly designed to buy much of it, and by 
the end of 1938, economic conditions in the Republican zone had grown 
desperate, as had problems of military supply. 

The Ebro battle thus became psychologically counterproductive, leav- 
ing Republican morale at a low ebb. International complications tem- 
porarily at an end, Franco invaded Catalonia in December 1938 with a 
series of decisive blows and reached the French border by mid-February, 
driving the Republican government into exile and shrinking its territory 
to the southeastern quarter of Spain. The military struggle was essentially 
over, for there was no longer much will to resist. 


I$ 


The War at Sea and in the Air 


The Spanish civil war differed from all the other civil wars of the era 
in being fought at sea and in the air as well as on land. The only sig- 
nificant naval action in the Russian civil war had been the intervention 
of the British Royal Navy in 1919, which played a decisive role in the 
Baltic, helping guarantee the independence of the Baltic republics. Air- 
planes participated on both sides, but only to a minor degree, while later, 
during the Greek civil war of 1944-49, air power was exercised exclu- 
sively on behalf of the counterrevolutionary government forces and found 
only limited targets. The naval dimension was important throughout the 
Spanish conflict for two reasons: the first was the reliance by both sides 
on arms imports, and the second the geography of the peninsula, with 
its extremely long coastline, islands, and also the significant hinterland of 
the Nationalists in the Moroccan Protectorate. 

In organizing the revolt, Mola failed to take adequate measures to 
ensure full participation of the navy. Historically, Spanish naval officers 
had eschewed political activism, although in general they came from 
higher social stratae and tended to be more rightist in political attitudes 
than army men. Mola failed to take into account that ordinary sailors 
had a higher level of political consciousness than common soldiers and, 
perhaps owing in part to the close quarters in which they lived, tended 
to be more capable of collective action. Thus when naval officers tried to 
bring their ships into support of the insurgency, they often faced mutiny — 
something rare in the army. 

Naval units rallied to the revolt primarily in El Ferrol and other ports 
in the northwest, and also at Cádiz in the south, where in both instances 
army forces acted swiftly to assist them. At the major base of Cartagena 
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on the southeastern coast and sometimes in ships at sea, officers were 
often killed outright and thrown overboard, indeed sometimes without 
having tried to join the rebellion. Others were deposed and arrested, then 
later prosecuted and often also executed by Republican courts. This was 
a somewhat more extreme version of what had happened in the Russian 
navy in 1917, with the result that about half of all naval officers in the 
Republican zone were killed by the left in the first six months, which left 
their ships without leadership, a problem that handicapped the Republi- 
can navy throughout the conflict. Sailors’ committees — maritime soviets — 
were organized on Republican warships and continued to function for 
months, an obstacle to command and operation. 

When Indalecio Prieto became minister of the navy in September 1936, 
he sought to introduce discipline, and throughout the next year there were 
frequent changes in ship commands in an effort, often futile, to achieve 
combat efficiency. Prieto named as chief naval commissar the diminutive 
Socialist politician Bruno Alonso, and Socialists tended to become almost 
as numerous in the navy as Communists in the army, but this did little 
for the navy. For most of the war the chief naval advisor was the young 
Captain Nikolai Kuznetsov (who by 1945 would become commander of 
the entire Soviet navy), who promoted a defensive and generally passive 
strategy, aimed at the protection of Republican shipping. 

Though not nearly as strong as in earlier centuries, the Spanish navy 
was nonetheless proportionately the most formidable branch of the armed 
forces at the beginning of the war. It numbered two battleships, five cruis- 
ers (with two more almost constructed), eleven destroyers (with six more 
under construction), ten torpedo launchers, and a variety of submarines 
and small boats. Spain was not a naval power, but neither was this a 
completely insignificant force. 

The left retained possession of two-thirds of these ships, totaling about 
66,500 tons, whereas the initial tonnage of the Nationalists was approx- 
imately 37,000. Though at first only half the size of the opposing force, 
Franco’s navy was nonetheless always more combat-worthy and qual- 
itatively superior as a result of much better discipline and professional 
leadership. The Nationalists had the old battleship España, at first not 
fully functional, the cruiser Almirante Cervera (in drydock at El Ferrol), 
the very old cruiser República (later renamed Navarra), which could not 
be effectively used until 1937, only one destroyer, twelve of the very small 
vessels, and no submarines. They did, however, control the two new cruis- 
ers whose construction was nearly completed and which would soon play 
key roles. The Canarias was ready for action by the end of September 
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1936 and the Baleares entered combat in February 1937. Mussolini sold 
to Franco two submarines, and later in 1937 gave him two old destroyers 
and two anti-torpedo boats, but the destroyers were so decrepit as to be 
of little use. In addition, the Italian submarine fleet acted in support to a 
limited degree during the winter of 1936-37 and much more during the 
key period after the mid-1937, when the balance of power began to shift 
decisively in Franco’s favor. It sank a number of Republican merchant 
ships and put a cruiser and a destroyer out of action for the duration of 
the conflict. 

The Republican navy was initially composed of the battleship Jaime I, 
the cruisers Libertad, Méndez Núñez, and Miguel de Cervantes, ten of the 
eleven destroyers (with six more under construction), all the submarines, 
and thirteen of the smaller vessels. Its great weaknesses would be poor 
leadership and mediocre combat performance, so that the Republic’s 
initial superiority at sea, as in some other areas, would be wasted. 

There was no great single battle, first because of the Nationalists’ ini- 
tial weakness and second because of the Republican command problems 
and strategic uncertainty. The main naval action took place in three the- 
aters and phases: 1) the initial struggle for control of the Straits; 2) the 
blockade of the northern Republican zone; and 3) the naval conflict in the 
Mediterranean. Control of most of the navy at first enabled the Repub- 
licans to blockade the Moroccan coast, arguably the only time that their 
navy provided significant benefit. Had Franco been able to move all his 
forces to the peninsula immediately, the insurgents might have won a 
speedy victory, whereas having to rely for more than two months on the 
first airlift in military history delayed operations considerably. 

At that point, when the situation at sea strongly favored the Republic, 
Indalecio Prieto, minister of the navy, performed another of the gyrations 
so frequent in his long and cyclothymic career. The only portion of the 
coastline dominated by the Nationalists was in the northwest, where they 
managed to sink the B-6, one of five submarines sent against them. Prieto 
therefore decided late in September to overwhelm this sole bastion of rebel 
naval strength by sending the bulk of the Republican fleet to conquer it, 
leaving only five destroyers to maintain the blockade of Morocco. 

This gamble proved a turning point. German and Italian intelligence 
helped Franco’s naval chiefs identify the scope of this maneuver and 
grasp that it provided an opportunity to break the blockade. The new 
cruiser Canarias, just barely outfitted, was sent into action for the first 
time, accompanied by the Cervera. Entering the Straits on September 29, 
they sank one Republican destroyer and damaged another, shattering the 
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blockade. In mid-October, the main Republican flotilla was recalled from 
the north, having accomplished nothing. It withdrew to Cartagena, where 
it remained mostly on the defensive. 

Once that happened, Franco’s remaining naval forces in the north, 
weak though they were, passed to the offensive, led by the old battle- 
ship Espana and a single destroyer, accompanied by smaller boats. The 
two Republican destroyers and three submarines left in the north proved 
ineffective, and Franco formally declared a blockade of the northern 
Republican coast before beginning the land offensive against Vizcaya in 
the spring of 1937. The conquest of that province tightened the blockade, 
giving the Nationalists another major base and a shorter enemy coast- 
line, while the performance of Republican warships remained inept. This 
produced astonishment and rage in the Republican naval command at 
Cartagena, which frequently ordered offensive action, to no effect. Two 
Republican submarines fled to France, where all remaining officers and 
most crewmen passed to the Nationalists. The remaining submarine was 
sunk off Asturias. The Nationalists had used their smaller fleet effectively 
to make an important contribution to victory. 

From that point, Franco’s forces could concentrate against Repub- 
lican shipping in the Mediterranean, initiating the long final phase of 
the naval war, lasting a year and a half. Early in 1937, the new cruiser 
Baleares was added to the Nationalist fleet, aiding in the conquest of 
Malaga and guaranteeing control of the Straits as well as the main part 
of the southern coast. Mussolini meanwhile committed a number of Ital- 
ian submarines to attacks on Republican shipping, first for three months 
from November 1936 to February 1937, and then briefly in August 1937. 
The Non-Intervention Committee temporarily introduced a four-power 
“control plan” to enforce its edicts at sea. Although that soon failed, 
intervention by the British and French fleets to curb Italian “piracy” 
in September 1937 was immediately effective. Italian submarine attacks 
ended, but their strategic goal of reducing Republican commerce had been 
achieved. 

The Republican government decided soon after the beginning of the 
war not to attack German and Italian supply ships destined for Franco’s 
ports, to avoid international complications. Franco had no such reluc- 
tance. From December 1936, his naval forces stopped and inspected all 
Soviet ships coming through the straits of Gibraltar. Even though these 
contained little or nothing in the way of military supplies, by April 1937, 
eighty-four vessels of varying nationalities had been detained. Four were 
sunk, seven declared prizes of war, and many cargos confiscated. Other 
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Republican supply vessels were sunk or captured off the northern and 
eastern coasts. By contrast, during the course of the conflict, Italy sent 
290 shiploads of goods, primarily military, to Franco and Germany dis- 
patched 180, but none were sunk or effectively intercepted. 

Since the end of 1936, Soviet military supplies had been sent pri- 
marily in Republican ships, but the number lost in the West Mediter- 
ranean during 1937 led Stalin to cancel the Mediterranean supply route. 
The volume of Soviet shipments declined (though in large measure 
because of the diversion of military supplies to help China repel the 
Japanese invasion), and what was sent had to be transshipped across 
France. 

Growing domination led the Nationalists to become somewhat over- 
confident. They suffered their only disaster in naval combat in March 
1938, partly as a result of their continued weakness in destroyers, when 
the new cruiser Baleares was sunk by a Republican torpedo, with great 
loss of life. 

There was never a significant “joint forces” operation, combining land, 
sea, and air forces, in the Spanish war. Franco’s only amphibious opera- 
tion, after crossing the Straits, came near the very end, and resulted in a 
minor disaster. When elements favorable to Franco rebelled in Cartagena 
on March 5, 1939, he hurried a hastily assembled expedition to their 
relief. After Republican loyalists regained control of the port, most of the 
flotilla turned back, but the unescorted troop ship Castillo de Olite (lack- 
ing radio communication) continued to Cartagena, where it was sunk by 
coastal batteries, with the death of more than a thousand men. Soon after, 
all the main forces of the Republican navy simply deserted, steaming to 
French ports in Tunisia, whence the vessels would soon be returned to 
Franco by the French authorities. 

According to José Cervera Pery, the Nationalists lost more tonnage in 
warships, because the eight vessels lost by the Republic totaled only 5,676 
tons, less than half that of the Baleares alone. Yet such a comparison is 
misleading, for a much greater number of Republican warships were put 
out of commission for lengthy periods. Franco’s fleet sank 35 Republican 
merchant ships totaling 57,158 tons, and captured 227 others, amounting 
to 257,577 tons. In addition, it sank 18 foreign vessels totaling 71,668 
tons, and captured an additional 97, amounting to 255,484 tons. Willard 
Frank has calculated that in toto, the Republic lost 554 ships of all types, 
144 of them to Italian and German action (mainly aerial attacks), and 
that a grand total of 106 ships bearing Republican military supplies were 
sunk. By comparison, the Nationalists lost only 31 ships of all types. 
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The Republican navy never recovered from the effects of the revolution, 
suffering from indiscipline, disunity, and poor leadership, so that its initial 
advantage in warships was completely wasted. 


The Air War 


The Spanish civil war was the first in which air power played a key role. 
Much of the conflict was similar either to colonial campaigns or to World 
War I, but the manner in which air power was employed presaged World 
War II, even though the air war in Spain was less sophisticated. In only 
a few instances, however, did air power alone decisively influence events, 
and sometimes its effect was in large measure psychological. 

In the initial division of the Spanish air force, the Republicans had 
about 200 pilots and 400 planes (civilian and military, many of them anti- 
quated). The Nationalists had more than roo pilots and about roo planes 
(civilian and military, many of them antiquated). Both sides received 
small numbers of planes from abroad in the first weeks and scrambled to 
purchase whatever they could on the international market. A variety of 
second-rate planes were added to both sides in such small numbers that 
they could not form effective squadrons. The Republicans soon found 
that they did not have enough fully trained pilots and in the early months 
paid high wages to a number of foreign mercenaries. By September 9, 
1936, both sides had obtained about the same number of planes from 
abroad (sixty-four for the Republicans, sixty-seven for the Nationalists), 
but the thirty-one Italian and twenty-five German planes received by the 
latter were more effective, flown by more skillful and aggressive Italian 
and German pilots. Franco was therefore soon able to reverse the initial 
Republican superiority in the air, gaining some degree of superiority dur- 
ing the main phase of the drive on Madrid during the late summer and 
early autumn of 1936. 

This changed at the end of October when sizable numbers of new Soviet 
planes, flown by Soviet airmen, arrived on the central front. The Polykar- 
pov I-15 biplanes, nicknamed “Chatos” because of their large, blunt 
noses, were faster and had a higher rate of climb than any of Franco’s 
planes, and the new Soviet Tupolev “Katiuska” medium bombers could 
fly faster than any of the opposing fighters, although they suffered certain 
technical problems. The Polykarpov I-16 monoplane (called “Mosca” by 
the Republicans and “Rata” by the Nationalists), which arrived later, 
was the world’s first combat plane with retractable landing gear and was 
even faster than the I-15, but not as maneuverable. By November, the 
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Republicans had gained air superiority on the central front and would 
hold it for months. 

Franco’s air power was strengthened by Hitler’s decision on October 
30, 1936 to meet the Soviet escalation with a counter-escalation of his 
own, though that marked as far as he would go. It took the form of a small 
air corps, the Condor Legion, which consisted of ninety planes and their 
crews, together with their own antiaircraft guns, artillery component, 
and two companies of light tanks, the latter no match for the larger 
Soviet vehicles. The Condor Legion was at first somewhat limited by the 
obsolescent quality of the German planes, but more advanced models 
arrived in 1937. Numerically, however, the backbone of Franco’s air 
force would be the Italian biplane fighter Fiat CR-32 (“Chirri”), of which 
Mussolini would send nearly 400 during the course of the war. Although 
slower than the Soviet models, the CR-3 2 was durable and maneuverable, 
and, when flown by skilled, courageous pilots, could do battle with the 
more advanced Soviet aircraft. 

The Republicans trained most of their new aviators in the Soviet Union, 
although more than a hundred would be trained in France and others in 
the Republican zone itself. The Nationalists also trained new pilots and 
crewmen, and converted a number of commercial aviators into combat 
pilots. For a time, most Republican aviators were Soviet, while more 
than half of the pilots and crewmen in Franco’s air force were German 
or Italian. 

Although bombing raids against cities had been initiated by the 
Germans on a very small scale in World War I, this became more com- 
mon in Spain and produced more than a little of what the RAF in 1941 
would term “collateral damage.” The Republicans immediately took up 
air and naval bombardment of Nationalist cities, although these were 
puny in scale, and Franco soon returned the favor. The first significant 
Nationalist attacks were raids on Madrid between November 19 and 22, 
1936, which killed about 133 people, mainly civilians. These had scant 
effect on morale and were soon discontinued. Altogether, the bombing 
of Madrid claimed at least 312 victims. Most of the grand total of 1,300 
civilian deaths in the capital by April 1937 were produced by artillery 
fire. 

There was, however, a different kind of “collateral damage” from 
air raids, and that was the immediate slaughter of political prisoners in 
reprisal, which took place in both zones. This may have been initiated by 
the Nationalists, but the principal practitioners of reprisal killings were 
the Republicans, partly because they were the targets of more effective 
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air raids. Altogether, several thousand prisoners were slaughtered in these 
reprisals, sometimes more than were killed by the raids. 

In the fighting around Madrid, the Republicans were able to employ 
their short-lived air superiority at the battle of the Jarama in February 
1937 and much more decisively at Guadalajara the following month. 
Weather conditions were crucial in the latter contest, grounding most of 
Franco's planes, located farther west. 

After that, Franco concentrated his strongest aerial units against the 
northern zone, because the Republican bomber squadrons, despite the 
speed of the Soviet Katiuskas, had shown they were not much of a threat. 
In the north, the Nationalists enjoyed total preponderance in the air, and 
the use of something approaching World War II-style combined arms, 
joining air power with artillery and infantry assaults (albeit with only the 
most limited use of armored vehicles), first emerged in Franco’s conquest 
of the northern zone in 1937. Overall, artillery may have been more 
important than air power, but combined they were vital to Franco’s 
offensives from that point forward. 

The most notorious, widely publicized military event of the war — 
the bombing of Guernica, a small Vizcayan town of 5,000 and the site 
of traditional Basque political ceremonies — occurred late in April 1937, 
during the first phase of the northern campaign. The ensuing blaze burned 
most of the city to the ground, and about 150 people were killed. The 
Nationalists had categorized Guernica as a military target because it was 
scarcely more than ten kilometers from the front, housed three battalions 
of Basque troops and a munitions factory (producing, inter alia, incen- 
diary bombs somewhat similar to the kind that destroyed the city), and 
lay beside a bridge across which part of the Basque forces would have to 
retreat. Preparation of seven bomb shelters indicated that local author- 
ities also judged that Guernica would likely be a target. One of these 
shelters was hit directly, considerably increasing the death toll. 

The Condor Legion, which provided most of the planes in the attack, 
was very active in the Vizcayan campaign, dropping up to 7o tons of 
bombs on certain days, a large amount for the Spanish war. The com- 
manders and bombardiers of the Legion found pinpoint bombing to be 
impossible with their technology — the only way to hit a target was to car- 
pet the area with bombs. The town of Durango had been heavily bombed 
several weeks before, as the front neared it, resulting in nearly 200 civilian 
fatalities, but that had drawn little publicity. Nearly 60 tons of bombs 
had been dropped on Basque positions near Ochandiano, killing more 
than 200 troops and opening a lane for the Nationalist advance. 
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Targeting in the Basque Country had already been restricted when 
Major General Hugo von Sperrle, commander of the Condor Legion, 
had been denied permission to carry out a terror raid on Bilbao after it 
was learned that a German flyer who had parachuted had been beaten 
to death by enraged Basque civilians. Franco refused, having abandoned 
direct bombing raids against cities after the attacks on Madrid the preced- 
ing November. As a Luftwaffe colonel wrote soon after the war, “polit- 
ically that was unacceptable,"' and Franco particularly wanted to avoid 
unnecessary provocations in the Basque Country, where he still hoped 
to detach the Catholic Basque nationalists from the Republican alliance. 
Cities and towns could only be attacked to hit a significant military target. 
Such guidelines seem to have been much the same as those followed by 
the British and American air forces prior to the invasion of France in 
1944, when over a period of months, facilities in numerous French 
cities were targeted, resulting in the death of more than 35,000 French 
civilians. 

Contrary to assertions, the Guernica operation was not unique in the 
actions of either side. The Republican navy and air force had subjected 
cities to indiscriminate bombardment from the first days of the war, and in 
September 1936, Azafia’s newspaper Política had boasted of the damage 
done to targets “inundated with iron and fire.” 

It is highly unlikely that the Condor Legion commanders knew any- 
thing about the role of Guernica in Basque political tradition. Lieutenant 
Colonel Wolfram von Richtofen, chief of staff, was extremely dissatisfied 
with the slow pace of the Nationalist advance, and sought to encourage a 
more imaginative pincer operation in the direction of Guernica. Judging 
from surviving documents and the types of bombs employed, the objec- 
tives of the attack were twofold: destruction of the bridge and wreaking 
havoc with the military installations and roads of the town. Incendiary 
bombs were included as part of the latter mission. Records indicate that 
Guernica was hit by a single bombing run of twenty-two German and 
three Italian medium bombers, and was also strafed by fighter planes to 
close down traffic. Each bomber made only one strike and, with bomb 
loads of scarcely more than a ton per plane, the tonnage discharged would 
have been about 30 to 35 tons, a normal bomb raid at that time, roughly 
the size of the earlier assault on Durango. Fewer people may have been 
killed at Guernica. The bridge was scarcely hit, not surprising given the 


* Quoted in J. S. Corum, “The Persistent Myth of Guernica,” Military History Quarterly, 
22:4 (Summer 2010), 16-23. 
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inaccuracy of horizontal bombing at that time, but the incendiary bombs 
set off an unusually intense blaze. This did much more damage than the 
bombing and raged out of control in a town with much wooden construc- 
tion. Firemen from Bilbao took hours to arrive and eventually withdrew, 
unable to control the blaze, which destroyed more than half the town. 
Nonetheless, its chief historic venue, the legendary oak tree under which 
provincial officials had sworn their oaths in earlier generations, remained 
almost miraculously undamaged. 

The attack was judged by the Condor Legion command to have been 
a success, to the extent that, as Richtofen put it, “the city was completely 
closed to traffic for twenty-four hours.”* Nonetheless, the raid proved 
of little use from an operational standpoint, for the advance of Mola’s 
infantry was so slow that most Basque units were able to retreat in good 
order over the bridge and through or around the ruined town. 

Guernica then turned into a huge propaganda triumph for the Republi- 
cans, presented as a calculated act of terrorism, the deliberate destruction 
of a small civilian center of historic importance that was completely with- 
out military significance. A figure of 1,654 deaths was added, roughly ten 
times the actual number of fatalities. The campaign began within a few 
days, initiated by the British correspondent George Steer, whose primary 
concern seems to have been to alert the British public to the dangers of 
modern air war. From that point, the denunciation of Nationalist air 
raids became a major feature of Republican propaganda. Much more 
effective than anything in the print media, however, was Pablo Picasso’s 
great mural Guernica, prepared for the Paris World Exposition later in 
the year, which would go on to worldwide iconic status as the greatest 
artistic portrayal of the horrors of modern war.’ 

The propaganda campaign proved an embarrassment for Franco’s gov- 
ernment, which denied any responsibility, claiming that the fires that 
destroyed much of the town had been set by revolutionary anarchists, 
as they had done when evacuating several towns in Guipuzcoa the pre- 
ceding summer. This was not convincing, and the uproar irritated even 
Hitler, who insisted that Franco’s government absolve the Condor Legion 
from any responsibility. Ironically, however, the whole affair may have 


2 [bid. 

3 It should be pointed out, however, that Guernica only provided the name and had not 
inspired the painting, which Picasso had already begun in the late winter of 1937 as a 
protest against the horrors of war, adding the name only after the propaganda campaign 
developed. 
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redounded to Hitler’s advantage, for it heightened concern about the 
destructiveness of the Luftwaffe, a fear that encouraged appeasement of 
Germany. 

The bombing of Guernica and other Nationalist air raids were deemed 
so important by the Republican government that early in 1938 it urged 
the League of Nations to send a military mission to Spain to evaluate 
their nature and effects. The League dispatched a commission whose 
report boomeranged on the Republicans. It concluded “that both the 
small numbers [of planes] usually involved as well as the bombing pat- 
terns pointed towards a doctrine which prioritized the destruction of 
specific targets like bridges or railway stations,”* not civilian targets 
per se. 

The only deliberate major terror bombing of a city was ordered directly 
by Mussolini in March 1938. Ignoring Franco and the normal chain of 
command, he intervened personally to order the Italian planes based on 
Mallorca to carry out three days of attacks on the center of Barcelona, 
which killed 980 people, almost all civilians. This was the only time 
in which the Italian Duce directly interfered with operations in Spain, 
apparently with the goal of demonstrating Italian prowess and fright- 
ening the Republican civilian population. These attacks had no military 
objective and apparently angered Franco. Pope Pius XI sent a note of 
reprimand to the Nationalist dictator, although it should have gone to 
Mussolini. 

Air raids in the Spanish civil war have been called the first great bomb- 
ing attacks in history, but that would be more by comparison with World 
War I than with World War II. Neither side had heavy bombers, which 
would never be seen in action anywhere until 1941. After the campaign 
in Vizcaya, virtually the only bombing raids by the Nationalists involving 
cities were attacks on eastern ports during the second half of the war, 
which targeted port facilities and supplies rather than the cities them- 
selves. There may actually have been more individual raids on cities by 
the Republicans, though the damage was slight, for Republican bombing 
consisted of small operations with limited loads, sometimes intended as 
reprisal gestures. One exception was the Republican raid in November 
1937 on Cabra, a small town in the province Córdoba of doubtful mil- 
itary significance, which killed a hundred or more people. During the 


4 Quoted by K. Schmider, “German Military Tradition and the Expert Opinion on Werner 
Molders,” Global War Studies, 7:1 (2010), 6-29. 
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entire war, about 8,000 civilians in the Republican zone died from air 
attacks, and in the Nationalist zone slightly more than a thousand. 

By the autumn of 1937, midpoint in the war, Franco had gained 
superiority in the air. His Spanish pilots flew nearly 150 planes, with 
an equivalent number in the Italian Aviazione Legionaria, and up to 90 
planes in the Condor Legion. Air-to-ground support functioned at its 
highest level during Franco’s offensives of 1938. By that time, the Repub- 
lican air force concentrated on its fighter squadrons and, even though 
the latter were outnumbered, some of the biggest aerial combats of the 
war took place over the Ebro during the summer of 1938. At its height, 
approximately 150 Republican fighter planes were locked in combat with 
some 200 of the Nationalists. 

One innovation was the more systematic use of antiaircraft guns. 
Those of the Condor Legion were the most accurate and destructive. 
Their weapons included the first model of the subsequently famous 
German 88-mm cannon, originally designed as an antiaircraft gun, 
although the numbers in Spain were limited. The Republicans employed a 
variety of late-model, rapid-firing Soviet, Swiss, and Swedish antiaircraft 
guns, sometimes to good effect. 

According to the best available data, the Republican air force obtained 
680 planes directly from the Soviet Union, to which must be added up to 
250 more manufactured using Soviet designs in the Republican zone, the 
principal achievement of Republican war industry. No more than 160 of 
the latter, however, entered service. About 180 more combat planes were 
obtained from other sources, as well as more than 200 other second-line 
aircraft (nearly half the planes in these last two categories coming from 
France). Approximately 230 obsolescent planes were already on hand 
when the conflict began, for a grand total of more than 1,500 of all types. 
More than 1,100 were lost as a result of enemy action, breakdowns, or 
accidents, the number of the latter being fairly high. 

The Nationalists received more than 600 first-line and 125 second-line 
planes from Germany, more than 700 first-line and 30 second-line Ital- 
ian planes, and 38 more from other sources. To these were added more 
than 100 already available, for a grand total of more than 1,600, some- 
what more than the Republicans. About a thousand were lost to enemy 
action and accidents, so that the losses of the two forces were not greatly 
different. At the end, the Nationalists either captured or received back 
from French Africa 110 first-line and 147 second-line Republican planes. 
In addition, more than a hundred were either captured in Catalonia or 
returned from metropolitan France. 
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The air war in Spain presaged that of World War II not in heavy 
bombardment of urban targets, but by introducing the first significant 
air-to-ground support and the employment of combined arms, tactics 
that were only in their infancy in World War I. It also had an impact 
on world opinion, which became more aware of the potential of aerial 
bombardment. 
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Civil Wars within a Civil War 


“Civil war within the Civil War” has become a cliché about the internal 
conflicts of the revolutionary Republic, yet such strife had been inherent 
in Spanish left-liberalism from its beginning more than a century earlier. 
Even more severe internal strife had characterized the left-liberal side 
in the two civil wars of the nineteenth century. During the First Carlist 
War (1833-40) two different new constitutions had been introduced, the 
second of them preceded by violent intra-liberal clashes that overthrew the 
government, whereas in the Second Carlist War (1869/73-76), there had 
been two complete changes of regime, the first accompanied by numerous 
provincial insurgencies, partially modeled on the Paris Commune. 

The Second Republic was always prone to severe conflict, violent rebel- 
lion by Republicans antedating the Republic itself. The Republican coali- 
tion initially launched a military pronunciamiento against the government 
of Alfonso XIII in December 1930, not during the dictatorship but during 
the period in which the monarchy was moving, however slowly, toward 
new elections. There followed the four revolutionary insurrections of 
1932-34, the pre-revolutionary insurgency of the spring of 1936, and 
the conflicts within the Civil War itself. For the Republicans, as Edward 
Malefakis has written, the Civil War was less the simple morality play 
that Republican propaganda strove to present than it was “Greek tragedy 
or modern drama, with their portrayal of the protagonist as his own chief 
enemy, unable to triumph because he is unable to gain ascendancy over 
himself.”* Negrin’s correspondence after the Civil War seems to have 
agreed with such an assessment. 


* E. E. Malefakis in R. Higham, ed., Civil Wars in the 20th Century (Lexington, 1972), 97. 
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The revolutionary movements differed violently among themselves, 
which led the newspaper El Socialista to ask rhetorically, in the spring 
of 1936, how a single victorious revolution could ever be carried out. 
The Spanish left achieved more of a genuine popular uprising than its 
counterpart in Russia, but because of that very fact the development of a 
single hegemonic force like the Bolsheviks was not possible. “The tragedy 
of Republican Spain, in short, was that a civil war of its own always 
lurked within its ranks as it fought the greater Civil War against the 
Nationalists.”* As Malefakis points out, the term “Loyalists” (still used 
in the English-language literature) to identify the wartime Republican 
revolutionaries was a term developed primarily for propaganda abroad. 
Within the Republican zone the revolutionaries scarcely ever used the 
term. 

There were four principal sources of internal dissidence: 1) the revo- 
lutionary extreme left, especially (but not only) the anarchosyndicalists 
of the FAI-CNT, who at first sought to concentrate on social and eco- 
nomic revolution more than on the military effort; 2) Basque and Cata- 
lan nationalists, who sought to advance their own agendas, extending 
so far in the case of the Basques as the goal of outright separatism and 
attempted negotiation of the partition of Spain with foreign powers; 3) 
the Comintern and the PCE, which did not seek to impose a Communist 
regime but wished to dominate as much as possible, forming in 1937-38 
a limited hegemony under Negrín; and 4) the growing opposition of the 
relative moderates, at first left Republicans and then more and more of the 
Socialists, who looked toward a negotiated peace and came increasingly 
to oppose Negrín and the Communists. 

The civil war required constant adjustment for all the left because it 
created a revolutionary situation whose context was quite different from 
that of their original utopian projections. The FAI-CNT had aspired to 
a stateless, classless society to be imposed by a successful violent mass 
insurrection, but instead found themselves in a desperate civil war to 
which their utopia was a hindrance. The POUM sought to repeat what 
they understood as the Russian Bolshevik tactics of 1917-18, but, rather 
than becoming hegemonic like the original Leninists, found themselves 
a very small minority, with no strategy other than to try to “will” and 
propagandize their way to power. 

The FAI-CNT ultimately compromised more and more in favor of 
revolutionary unity, fighting the war and influencing foreign opinion. 


2 Ibid., rrr. 
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It became the only anarchist movement in history to join regular 
governments, albeit revolutionary ones. Slowly but surely, its leaders 
accepted more and more of the logic of their situation. An extreme minor- 
ity, however, reacted to what it considered government and Communist 
provocation, precipitating the “May Days” rebellion in Barcelona from 
May 3 to 6, 1937, in which possibly as many as 400 people were killed.’ 
Top leaders of the CNT helped bring the fighting to an end and continued 
their collaboration, in which they made one concession after the other, 
despite being excluded from the new Negrín government. The priority 
had become antifascism rather than anarchosyndicalism, which eventu- 
ally created a paradoxical situation. As more and more Socialists turned 
against Negrín, for a time it seemed as though the anarchists provided his 
largest base of support. 

The POUM was not “Trotskyist,” as the Communists alleged, al- 
though it paralleled much of Trotsky’s thinking in its determination that 
Spain imitate Russia, something that Communists, both Soviet and Span- 
ish, understood was impossible. Its position of total revolution, together 
with their mutual stronghold in Catalonia, had made the POUM and the 
CNT de facto allies, but the doctrinaire Marxism-Leninism of Andreu 
Nin and his POUMist colleagues made them more intransigent than the 
increasingly cooperative anarchists. 

Stalin all the while pursued complex and pragmatic designs, totally 
rejecting the naive Marxism-Leninism of the POUM. He was deter- 
mined to destroy the POUM not merely because of that, but above all 
because they constituted a rival communist party that was friendly to 
Trotsky, even though its leaders disagreed with him over tactics. Sup- 
pression of the POUM became very easy once the Negrín government 
was formed and the pro-Soviet Communists developed hegemony in 
much of the security system and the army. All the top leaders and a 
certain number of other members of the POUM were arrested, although 
of the former, only Nin was tortured and killed. The party never reap- 
peared so long as the war lasted, and the remaining clandestine activists 
expressed willingness to cooperate more closely with the government, but 
the whole affair became the war’s greatest scandal among the extreme left, 
even more than the violent insurgency of the anarchists in Barcelona in 


May 1937. 


3 Controversy persists as to whether the government and the Communists sought deliber- 
ately to provoke an anarchist revolt in order to weaken the movement. No conclusive 
evidence to support this thesis, however, has been presented. 
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The role of Basque and Catalan nationalism was dissociate and some- 
times subversive. The Basque Nationalist Party (PNV) dominated the 
Basque government during its nine months of existence and ignored the 
Republican state in key policies while later trying to negotiate its own sep- 
arate peace. A Basque nationalist remained in the Republican government 
throughout the war as a symbol of unity and as a propaganda gesture 
toward Catholics, but meanwhile the PNV secretly negotiated with both 
London and Paris (as it would later seek to negotiate with Berlin and 
Washington), hoping to achieve the partition of Spain and either Basque 
independence or an autonomous Basque protectorate. 

The leaders of the Generalitat, the Catalan government in Barcelona, 
represented only leftist Catalanism, while the conservative sector of Cata- 
lanism supported Franco, as did a minority of Basque nationalists. The 
government of Lluis Companys played a deceptive triple game, first 
co-opting the revolutionaries of the FAI-CNT in a manner that both 
embraced the revolution and also channeled it to some extent. The Gen- 
eralitat also nominally cooperated with the Republican government, but 
in practice followed its own policies as much as possible. Once the Repub- 
lican government was able to reassert its own authority, particularly from 
May 1937, Catalan autonomy was progressively reduced, until not very 
much remained. The left Catalanists also sometimes engaged in indepen- 
dent diplomatic maneuvers abroad, but not to the same extent as did the 
Basques. Resentment on the part of the Republican leaders against both 
groups was naturally very great. 

Against such cleavages, as well as against the internal divisions and 
uncertainties of the Socialist Party, the Communists came to the fore 
in 1937 as the party of Republican unity, even though the Comintern 
continued to veto all suggestions about taking overt leadership of the 
government. The formula for Spain remained the “new type Republic,” 
under non-Communist leadership but with strong Communist guidance. 

After the war was over, one of the few things on which the Francoists, 
the Communists, and the survivors of the POUM - who between them- 
selves could normally agree on nothing — agreed was that the wartime rev- 
olutionary Republic had been a Communist-dominated “people’s repub- 
lic,” the first in Europe. Francoist propaganda harped on this theme, while 
years later, in 1961, the former POUM leader Julian Gorkin published a 
book entitled España, primer ensayo de democracia popular (Spain, the 
first attempt at a people's democracy). 

Spanish Communist leaders took a similar position. In 1947, when the 
new Communist regimes in eastern Europe were under construction, the 
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veteran party propagandist (and later vehement anti-Communist) Félix 
Montiel published an article titled “Spain was a People's Republic and 
will become one again” in the party’s principal theoretical organ, Nues- 
tra Bandera. Dolores Ibárruri (“Pasionaria”), Stalin’s favorite Spanish 
Communist, would write fifteen years later in her orthodox Stalinist 
autobiography that in the Republican zone, “the bourgeois democratic 
Republic was transformed into a People's Republic, for the first time 
in the history of bourgeois democratic revolutions.” In the official his- 
tory of the party published in Moscow in 1966, the editors emphasized 
that the Spanish regime had been converted into “a new Republic” with 
the establishment of the Giral government on July 19, 1936, produc- 
ing “a brusque acceleration of the entire process of the Spanish demo- 
cratic revolution,” which resulted in “a republic of a new type in which, 
together with the useful elements of the old state, not contaminated by 
fascist and reactionary infection, were integrated new organisms created 
by the masses.” The same conclusion was repeated by other Communist 
writers.* 

The Eurocommunist leader, Santiago Carrillo, was equally direct on 
several occasions. At the Congress of Communist Parties celebrated in 
Moscow in 1969, he declared that “we must not forget that Spain had 
been the first people's democracy in Europe,”* and as late as 1984 admit- 
ted that “it is clear that if the Republic had won, it would have been the 
first example of a people’s democracy, not created by the intervention of 
the Soviet army, but by the struggle of the people and with a plurality 
of political forces.”* This interpretation was repeated numerous times in 
Soviet historiography. 

The conclusion of professional scholars, however, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Antonio Elorza and Marta Bizcarrondo, near the end of their 
meticulous study of Comintern policy, have written that “the policy 
of the Comintern in Spain clearly points to the model of the people's 
democracy.”” Their opinion, however, is that the wartime revolutionary 
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Republic maintained certain vestiges of the rule of law, residues of the 
prewar Second Republic, that also to a degree frustrated the designs of 
Stalin, pointing to rejection of the latter’s plan to hold new, manipulated 
elections at the end of 1937. 

This conclusion seems to be the correct one. A careful comparison 
reveals that the “Third” Spanish Republic of the war years, although very 
different from the Second Republic that lasted through the spring of 1936, 
did not constitute the same kind of regime later established by the Soviets 
in Eastern Europe. First, each of the latter was fully occupied and con- 
trolled by the Red Army. Although Communists obtained a predominant 
position in the Republican People’s Army, they did not control it in the 
way that the Soviets initially controlled all the armed forces of their satel 
lite states. In the latter — initially more puppets than satellites — new 
people's armies were created, but at first absolutely dominated by 
the Soviets. The same distinction might be made with regard to the 
police. 

Second, in the eastern regimes, the Soviets immediately set up uni- 
form socialist-communist parties and front organizations, dominating 
all political activity. In Spain the PCE sought to unify the two parties 
from 1955 on, but its inability to do so became a great frustration. In 
the eastern countries, the Soviets normally permitted one initial election 
that was partially free but also partially controlled, after which all elec- 
tions were totally controlled. The Spanish Popular Front certainly did not 
believe in democratic elections, as shown by its own electoral practices 
between February and May 1956, but after that it solved the problem by 
not holding any elections. Stalin's proposal for new elections in 1937 was 
clearly intended as a step toward the consolidation of a more Communist- 
influenced regime, but all the other parties rejected it. 

Third, in the Eastern European regimes, the state nationalized basic 
industries and in most cases carried out broad land confiscation, usually 
accompanied by state collectivization. Here the similarity would seem 
greatest, and indeed the Red Army's official history of World War II 
boasts that in Spain, the Communists carried out a broad program of 
nationalization. This was not the case, for in economic policy and struc- 
ture there were considerable differences between the Republican zone and 
the eastern regimes. In the latter, sweeping changes were carried out by 
an increasingly totalitarian state. In the third Spanish Republic, much of 
the state at first disappeared, and after it began to be restored remained 
a semi-pluralist state in which there was much conflict about economic 
policy. The Communist program for state control and nationalization of 
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industry could be implemented only to a limited degree and could not 
completely reverse the libertarian revolution. This program was roughly 
similar to Lenin’s New Economic Policy of 1921 and, although a Cata- 
lan NEP was announced by a Communist undersecretary in the Cata- 
lan government in September 1937, such a program could not be fully 
carried out. 

The revolutionary Spanish Republic was a unique kind of regime that 
had no exact counterpart in any other revolution or civil war. In a contra- 
dictory process, the wartime Republic combined autonomous libertarian 
collectivization with a restored and increasingly centralized state that car- 
ried out only a certain amount of direct nationalization. It featured an 
initial process of local and regional autonomy (July to October 1936), fol- 
lowed by progressive restriction of that autonomy. Politically it remained 
a semi-pluralist regime, each of the four main leftist sectors retaining 
autonomy. The Communists could suppress only the POUM and even 
there certain legal limits had to be observed, except in the individual case 
of Andreu Nin. The third Republic was not democratic, but it remained 
semi-pluralist and restored a very limited framework of law. 

The third Republic was a sovereign state, not a satellite of the Soviet 
Union, and there were definite limits to Communist hegemony. Some 
Spanish Communists talked of setting up a Communist-led regime, but 
it is not at all clear that they could have done so, even had they tried. 
Communist strength was to some extent predicated on subordination to 
military discipline and to victory (although in fact they, too, played party 
politics with military affairs). Had it come to a final showdown between 
Communist and non-Communist sectors of the People’s Army before 
March 1939, it is not clear that all units commanded by Communist 
officers would have collaborated in trying to impose a Communist dic- 
tatorship. And even if they had, such an internecine struggle could have 
yielded no more than a pyrrhic victory that would have fatally weakened 
the war effort, something that the Soviets understood very well. 

There is a sense, of course, in which all the leftist groups sought some 
form of people's republic — that is, a purely leftist and hence nondemo- 
cratic regime — rather than a liberal democracy. Each differed, however, as 
to the kind of nondemocratic all-leftist regime it sought. The left Repub- 
licans were mostly dismayed by the revolution and sought only limited 
deviations from a democratic capitalist regime, the anarchists sought their 
distinct utopia, and the Socialists were divided. The followers of Prieto 
sought a more socially advanced version of the left Republican model, 
at least in the short run, whereas the caballeristas initially claimed to 
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want a Leninist system, as did, in a more clear-cut and extreme fash- 
ion, the POUM. Yet none of these Spanish versions of an all-left regime 
was the same as a Stalinist people’s democracy, although the POUMist 
and caballerista versions came closest. The Spanish Republic remained 
a unique case, and any comparison with the Fastern European peo- 
ple’s democracies can only refer to their very first pre-totalitarian phase, 
or, more precisely, Czechoslovakia during its Popular Front phase of 
1945-48. 

The most that could be claimed would come down to two factors: 
first, that the Spanish Third Republic was the nearest approximation to 
a people's republic in the history of Western Europe, although it was 
not merely incomplete but in some ways basically different from the 
Soviet model; second, that the struggle in Spain provided the Soviets with 
experience that they applied in Eastern Europe, where they were able to 
proceed more directly. 

During 1938, defeatism mounted among Republicans, as did opposi- 
tion to Negrín, whom at one point Azaña referred to in his diary as “the 
dictator.” Negrín himself hoped for some change in the international sit- 
uation that would favor the Republic, and in September 1938 addressed 
the League of Nations, launching his own peace plan that featured some 
undefined sort of national elections or referendum that would determine 
the future of Spain. Not surprisingly, this had no effect on an increasingly 
victorious and increasingly overweening Franco. 

Ever since the first months of 1937, President Azaña, marginalized in 
practical government, had sought to promote mediation by the Western 
democracies, a notion that, typical of Republican politics, he tried to 
promote on his own without the assistance of Negrín. In July 1938, he 
told the British representative in Barcelona that he was not in principle 
opposed to the return of the monarchy, seeming to suggest that a consti- 
tutional, parliamentary monarchy, which he had so disastrously rejected 
in 1931, might be the way to bring Spain together again. This reversion to 
common sense came late to Azaña, and only at the cost of much destruc- 
tion and suffering he had inadvertently helped bring about, but was a 
presentiment of the future, which, because of Franco, it would take four 
decades to work out. 

During the final phase of the battle of the Ebro, however, the domi- 
nance that Franco was developing was not entirely clear to international 
observers, and even some German officials opined that the superiority of 
the Nationalists was a limited one. Asthe Ebro struggle concluded, Negrín 
made a special effort to reopen the Soviet pipeline, on November 11 
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placing a personal letter to Stalin in the hands of the Republican air force 
commander, the Communist General Ignacio Hidalgo de Cisneros, who 
left immediately for Moscow. In this eighteen-page document, Negrín 
made a major effort to explain political and military developments in 
terms encouraging to the Soviets, including a pledge of the closest future 
collaboration between a victorious Republic and the Soviet Union. In 
somewhat Aesopian language, he suggested that he recognized that the 
semi-pluralism that continued in the Republican zone was inadequate 
from the Soviet point of view and that he would impose greater unity 
and control when it became possible to do so. He pledged to Stalin that 
another major shipment of arms would carry the Republic to victory and 
painted a rosy picture of a future Spain in which somehow a productive 
and prosperous economy had been quickly restored, making it possible 
to build “a navy and merchant marine of some importance,” even, by 
implication, providing vessels for the Soviet Union.* 

After a slight hesitation, Stalin responded favorably, granting the 
Republican government a major loan for the second time that year, 
because, according to the Soviet accounting, all the gold had been spent. 
The last major Soviet arms shipment began to cross France (whose gov- 
ernment, despite the breakup of the French Popular Front, remained 
acquiescent) in January 1939. Only part of it, however, reached Catalo- 
nia before the arrival of Franco’s troops, and most of that came too late 
to be of much use. 

Negrín understood that his political support was weakening. In Decem- 
ber, he began to sound out leaders of the PCE about creating a new 
“National Front.” Although the leftist parties would not initially be dis- 
solved, the Comintern adviser Togliatti reported to Moscow that he was 
not sure to what extent this might simply be window dressing for a “mil- 
itary dictatorship,” noting that “parliamentarianism will not exist,”? but 
that there would have to be some sort of plebiscite to legitimate the 
new leadership. According to Negrin’s concept, the PCE was to be the 
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directing core of such a formation, although initially that fact was to be 
hidden.'? 

Some days later, Negrín explained his thinking to the Soviet chargé 
Marchenko, who reported that Negrín had come up with this proposal 
because the Socialists persisted in refusing to form a united party with 
the Communists. Negrín therefore proposed dual membership in both the 
old parties and the new National Front, although *the leadership of the 
new party's organizational and propaganda work must be handed over 
to the Communists.” 

Marchenko added that Negrín concluded: *There is no returning to 
the old parliamentarism; it will be impossible to allow the ‘free play” of 
parties, as it existed earlier, for in this way the Right might again force its 
way into power. This means that either a unified political organization or 
a political dictatorship is necessary. He does not see any other way." The 
Soviet chargé was concerned that Negrín might use such an opportunity 
to “begin the formation of ‘his’ united-Spanish political party ... even 
without the Communists (and that means against them) if they refuse," 
but he did not think all this likely to come off. 

Marchenko reported that Negrín expressed disdain for the counterrev- 
olutionary policy of the Catalan Generalitat (increasingly circumscribed 
by the Republican government), declaring that *the Esquerra [the Cata- 
lanist left] is striving to return to the situation that existed before July 
18. Such a return will never happen. The bourgeoisie will not recover 
their positions. All the principal branches of Spain's economy will be 
nationalized. And Spain will be disposed least of all to restoring the priv- 
ileges of the Catalan bourgeoisie.”'' Thus, in the final phase of the civil 
war, Negrín had come to insist on a single-party people's republic with a 
nationalized economy. 

Comintern headquarters replied immediately that Negrín's proposal 
was unacceptable “because it reveals a tendency toward personal 
dictatorship,” '* echoing the words of Azaña. Such a front would techni- 
cally supersede the PCE without guaranteeing the latter's primacy, and 
the Comintern leaders did not trust Negrín that much. His proposal 
pointed toward a people's republic of which the Communists would not 
necessarily be in charge and which would ruin the Republic's propaganda 
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image abroad because it would mimic the single party of Franco in the 
opposing zone. 

Franco launched the invasion of Catalonia in late December 1938 
and made steady progress. With Barcelona about to fall, the government 
finally decreed martial law in the Republican zone on January 23, 1939, 
but by that time a considerable portion of the remaining units of the 
People’s Army were demoralized. Catalonia was crowded with hundreds 
of thousands of refugees, and both military and civilian supplies had 
become nearly exhausted. Facing less and less resistance, the Nationalist 
Army completed the occupation of Catalonia by February ro. 

During this phase, an effort was made to relieve the pressure on 
Catalonia by a Republican offensive south of Madrid in Extremadura. 
This was the last and most important of several secondary offensives in 
the south carried out by both sides, and began on January 5. Against 
initially weak resistance, it advanced 30 kilometers in four days before 
grinding to a halt. The customary Nationalist counteroffensive regained 
all lost territory by the end of a month, and at that point the Republican 
zone had been reduced to approximately the southeastern 25 percent of 
Spain, barely including the city of Madrid. 

Defeatism had set in and only the Communist leaders replied with 
determination. By the beginning of February, Boris Stepanov, one of the 
two top Comintern advisers, began to talk with party leaders in Madrid 
of the need for what was termed a “democratic-revolutionary dictator- 
ship,” which would replace the Republican government with “a council 
of defense, labor and security, with a pair of ministers, two or three other 
political personalities without ministerial status and a pair of military 
leaders (faithful and energetic).”'? As the Republican government fled 
from Catalonia into French territory, Comintern advisers and party lead- 
ers in the remaining Republican zone puzzled as to how resistance could 
be maintained, finally dispatching Stepanov to Moscow on February 18 
for instructions on how to proceed should the other parties try to capitu- 
late. On paper, there were still more than 500,000 men in the remaining 
formations of the People’s Army, but the figure was misleading, because 
there were adequate arms for only about two-thirds of these. 

As military strength waned, the other leftist parties began to lose their 
fear of the Communists and to dissent more and more openly. After the 
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PCE launched a printed manifesto denouncing “traitors” and “capitula- 
tionists,” the Popular Front committee of Madrid took the unprecedented 
action of formally censuring the PCE for its vituperation and its domi- 
neering policies, while in Jaén and elsewhere several local branches of 
the Socialists abandoned the Popular Front altogether. In a few places 
where there were no military units controlled by the Communists, local 
Republican authorities even arrested party members for allegedly illegal 
actions. 

Even though Negrín had become irritated with the presumptuous 
behavior of the Communists, he soon returned to the remaining Repub- 
lican zone and restored close relations, according to Togiatti, relying on 
them more than ever. On the one hand, Negrín apparently had come 
to accept that the war was lost, but believed that Francos demand for 
unconditional surrender was simply unacceptable. He apparently still 
hoped that continued resistance might bring concessions, at least a victory 
without personal reprisals against Republicans other than those respon- 
sible for common crimes. Failing that, continued resistance might per- 
mit the evacuation of large numbers of those targeted by Franco, but 
Negrín refused to betray publicly the slightest degree of defeatism, fear- 
ing that would precipitate an uncontrollable rout. Therefore his public 
stance of determined resistance made less and less sense to the other 
parties. 

Even though the PCE continued to form the hard core of the resistance 
policy, a legend soon developed that by March 1939 this had become 
a cynical mask behind which Stalin had “abandoned the Republic” and 
astutely maneuvered to have the other parties take responsibility for an 
inevitable defeat. This legend was being repeated even at the end of the 
twentieth century, but there is no evidence to support it. Stalin had indeed 
searched for an exit strategy from Spain during the spring and summer 
of 1938, signaling to German and other diplomats that the Soviet Union 
might accept a compromise peace even involving concessions to Franco, 
providing that all German and Italian forces abandoned Spain, but Hitler 
would not bite. Stalin could therefore find no alternative and continued 
to support Republican resistance as part of his general collective secu- 
rity policy. As late as March 5, 1939, Comintern leaders in Moscow 
dispatched a telegram suggesting the possibility of a further shipment of 
arms, if means could be found for delivering it, but that was no longer 
realistic. 

Because neither Negrin nor the Communists were willing to take direct 
steps to end the war, all the other main sectors — Socialists, anarchists, and 
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left Republicans — supported the secret initiative of Colonel Segismundo 
Casado, commander of the central front, to overthrow the government 
and make peace with Franco. Casado and a number of other professional 
officers from the old army in the Republican command suffered from 
the illusion that non-party military men could negotiate with Franco 
in a way that Negrín could not, or would not. Among other things, 
they ignored the fact that early in February, Franco had promulgated a 
new Law of Political Responsibilities for all Spain, which mandated the 
indictment and prosecution of anyone responsible for actions involved 
in the “subversion”of established institutions from October 1, 1934 
onward. 

It was thus ironic but not illogical that the civil war ended exactly the 
same way that it began — with a military revolt against the existing Repub- 
lican government on the grounds that the latter had become tyrannical 
and was increasingly dominated by the Communists. There was evidence 
to support only part of this contention in 1936, but in 1939 it was more 
nearly correct. The rebellion of 1936 had been preemptive, an assault to 
gain control of the state before the latter degenerated into further pre- 
revolutionary chaos or a revolutionary takeover. Casado’s revolt also 
represented an attempt at preemption in its concern that continued resis- 
tance would only increase Communist power. The first revolt started the 
civil war; the second ended it. Contrary to the legend, however, Casado’s 
action did not respond to any specific provocation or catalyst, but had 
been in gestation for six weeks and reflected the desperate circumstances 
to which the Republic had been reduced. 

Internecine struggles within the wartime Republic reflected the contra- 
dictory character of a leftist alliance that managed to hold itself together 
for nearly three years, and with reluctance had increasingly accepted 
the effort by Negrin and the Communists to impose central control and 
achieve military cohesion. This had precipitated the May Days in 1937, 
after which the CNT patched up the antifascist alliance to continue the 
war. Similar determination by Negrin and the Communists in 1939, how- 
ever, met with almost universal opposition. None of the leftist groups had 
renounced antifascism, but they had come to regard further resistance as 
hopeless, while their anticommunism had grown to be almost as intense 
as their antifascism. 

The rebellion that began in the first minutes of March 6 produced more 
fighting in Madrid than had the May Days of Barcelona two years ear- 
lier, involving direct combat between Communist and non-Communist 
army units. The Soviets, however, decided that the situation had become 
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unsustainable only after Casado’s coup began. Negrin, the top PCE 
leaders, and the remaining Soviet and Comintern advisers fled abroad. 
Predictably, Casado failed to wring any significant concessions from 
Franco, but there was virtually no resistance to the latter’s “Offensive of 
Victory” that began on March 26, as the remaining Republican defenses 
crumbled. Franco was able to declare complete victory and an end to the 
civil war on April 1, 1939, five months before World War II began in 
Europe. 

Many factors had contributed to the victory of Franco and the defeat 
of the Republicans. Among the most important: 


1) The greatest single error of the left was the policies of the 
Azaña/Casares Quiroga government in the three weeks prior to 
the conflict, completely scorning the opposition while ignoring the 
serious dangers an armed conflict would present, maintaining a 
policy of harassment and provocation that seemingly dared the 
opposition to rebel. 

2) Superior military cohesion among the Nationalists. 

3) The leadership of Franco, displaying greater initiative during the 
difficult early weeks, then imposing and maintaining a unity that 
eliminated political conflict and concentrated resources effectively 
on the military effort. Moreover, his astute diplomacy maintained 
the support of Hitler and Mussolini, even while sustaining adequate 
relations with the democracies. 

4) Greater military assistance to the Nationalists from abroad, at least 
during the last two years of the war. This assistance was also 
employed more effectively than was Soviet aid to the Republicans. 
In addition, the Nationalists continually augmented their resources 
with arms and prisoners captured from the Republicans, so that 
during the last phase of the conflict at least one-quarter of the arms 
used by the Nationalists consisted of weapons captured from their 
enemy. 

5) More efficient social and economic mobilization of the people and 
resources of the Nationalist zone, used more effectively than their 
counterparts on the Republican side. 

6) The greatest single weakness of the Republicans was their disunity, 
impeding effective mobilization and military concentration. This 
involved numerous internal problems, ranging from the internal 
disunity of the Socialists to the dissidence of Basques and Catalans. 
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7) The vigor of the social and economic revolution in the Republican 
zone, which divided the left, handicapped military and economic 
mobilization, and at first alienated opinion in the democracies, 
while solidifying the opposition of the Nationalists. The single most 
counterproductive aspect of the revolution was the launching of a 
war of religion, which solidified massive and unremitting Catholic 
support for the Nationalists, probably the greatest single factor in 
sustaining their morale and commitment. 
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The War in Perspective 


The Spanish civil war has been defined in quite diverse ways, most of them 
derived from ideological predilections or international power struggles. 
Only occasionally has the war been analyzed in terms of its most accu- 
rate definition, as a revolutionary/counterrevolutionary struggle, typical 
of Europe in the first half of the twentieth century, though also sin- 
gular because of its geographic location, timing, and special features. 
The reasons for this reluctance to treat the civil war as a revolutionary 
conflict have been discussed in Chapter 6. The Soviet definition, how- 
ever, was not reluctant to do so, for decades labeling it the “Spanish 
national-revolutionary war” and, unlike some Western commentaries, 
giving major importance to the revolutionary struggle. 

As emphasized earlier, the most unique features of the Spanish civil 
war had to do with 1) its timing, long after the revolutionary wave of 
1917-23 yet prior to World War IT, at first moving strongly counter to 
European political tendencies of the 1930s; 2) its location, the only full- 
scale civil war in Western Europe during the entire era; and 3) its origins 
— of all the violent domestic conflicts between 1917 and 1949, it was the 
only one not provoked, or at least influenced in a major way, by foreign 
war. There were other differentiating factors, some completely unique 
and others only partially distinct. 

The third conclusion nonetheless requires qualification. All specialists 
agree that the Spanish conflict erupted primarily as a result of a profound 
internal cleavage, but the 1930s were an era of great political conflict and 
growing international tension in Europe as a whole, so that cross-national 
contagion played a significant, if still secondary, role. The Soviet example 
was fundamental for the radicalization of Spanish Socialism, whereas the 
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Spanish right drew inspiration not so much from fascism as from the 
more moderate Catholic authoritarian regimes of Austria and Portugal. 
Similarly, each side reacted to the other with all the greater alarm because 
of sinister developments abroad. The Civil War then generated its own 
Wechselwirkung, leading to the rapid rise of Communist and Soviet influ- 
ence on one side and to Franco’s decision to adopt a semi-fascist model 
on the other. 

The new republics of France (1871) and Germany (1918-19) were 
born as democratic but counterrevolutionary regimes, which harshly 
repressed the Paris Commune and the German worker revolution. The 
Spanish Republic moved in the opposite direction, opening a powerful 
twentieth-century revolutionary process that proved difficult to channel, 
divert, or defeat. 

The civil war was the climax of that revolutionary process whose 
equivalent in breadth and depth would have been found only in north- 
eastern Europe, in Russia, Finland, and Latvia. In Spain, the revolution- 
ary worker movements mobilized proportionately broader social sectors 
than anywhere else, with the possible exception, momentarily, of Latvia. 
Only in Russia was the potential social base for revolution greater, due 
especially to the existence of a large peasant society that was highly 
discontented and rebellious, albeit not politically organized. The propor- 
tion of Russia’s agrarian population directly affiliated with revolutionary 
organizations, however, was distinctly smaller than in Spain. 

All the other civil wars were initiated by Communists (or their close 
associates, as in Finland) and largely took the form of communist- 
anticommunist conflicts, but this was not the case in Spain, where Com- 
munism had been weak. The Spanish struggle was unique in being a gen- 
uine Popular Front civil war, with much greater semi-pluralism among 
the left than in any of its counterparts. The glue of the Popular Front 
was more negative than positive, however, based more on antifascism 
than any common positive goal, so that internal disunity constituted the 
downside of its semi-pluralism. 

The Spanish revolution was unique in its rapidity and explosiveness, in 
the proportionately large numbers of workers involved (“the greatest pro- 
letarian revolution in twentieth-century Europe”), and also in its pluralist 
and non-Communist character. The only equivalent to the extent of the 
revolution would have been found in the Bela Kun regime in Hungary in 
1919, which had been a product of catastrophic military defeat and state 
disintegration. By contrast, after the Bolshevik coup in Russia, Lenin had 
not initially proposed a thorough socioeconomic revolution, nor did the 
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Reds in Finland. Later, in Yugoslavia and Greece, the Communists were 
at first restrained by the united front tactic, as well as the complexities of 
the nationalities issue and of the broader European war. 

In most of Europe's revolutionary civil wars, the left possessed an 
advantage because of the superiority of the Bolshevik model in terms of 
centralization and mobilization. There was no such advantage in Spain, 
however, where the opposite condition prevailed. There the right enjoyed 
strong unified leadership, based on a solid (albeit unsophisticated) mil- 
itary model that also gained significant support abroad. Initially the 
Republic had greater resources but failed to use them wisely, and soon 
found much of the international arms market a closed door, so that the 
overwhelming economic and financial superiority of which Prieto boasted 
failed to provide an advantage. Conversely, the success of Franco’s eco- 
nomic policy was an important aspect of the war, although it has received 
comparatively little attention. In part this reflected the superiority of an 
effectively administered and centralized counterrevolution over a chaotic 
collectivist revolution, but it also depended on the ability to acquire exten- 
sive foreign weaponry, as well as other supplies, on credit. 

The Spanish civil war was also unique to the extent that it became 
a war of religion, because of the salience of violent mass anticlericalism 
and the vehement response this generated. In some respects, that was 
almost as important as military mobilization. All revolutionary civil wars 
of the first half of the century featured religious issues, but never in 
so central a manner as Spain. In Russia, despite the religiosity of the 
general population, the peasantry often exhibited a mild anticlericalism 
and did not view the civil war in strongly religious terms, in part because 
Bolshevik hatred of religion was fully expressed only in a later phase. The 
salience of the role of religion in Spain stemmed from the traditional role 
of Catholicism and the fixation on the latter among the revolutionaries. 

Foreign intervention had major importance for both sides, its signifi- 
cance equaled or exceeded only by the interventions in Latvia and Hun- 
gary, and later in Greece. This was not planned by either side, although the 
Marxist theorists of civil war, such as Araquistain and Maurin, had earlier 
referred to Soviet assistance, should that be necessary. They concluded 
that foreign intervention on behalf of a counterrevolutionary revolt would 
be unlikely because none had occurred in Spain since 1823, but that if 
such a thing happened, the logic of circumstances would produce Soviet 
counter-intervention. Indeed, had the military revolt been the weak upris- 
ing that the left was expecting (and to some extent encouraging), neither 
Hitler nor Mussolini would have intervened. The Marxist theorists wrote 
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as though ignorant of the increasing radicalization of European power 
relations and the mood for violent action that had developed in central 
Europe. When, for example, Italy invaded Ethiopia in 1935, the Spanish 
left had denounced it but then gave the matter little attention. 

That the counterrevolution ultimately triumphed was not entirely sur- 
prising, for this was what normally happened in European countries. 
Counterrevolution had been victorious in Finland, the Baltic states, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Hungary, and would later triumph in Greece. The excep- 
tions were Russia and, subsequently, Yugoslavia. The novelty in Spain 
was that its counterrevolutionary state was not a typical European par- 
liamentary system but a radical new authoritarian regime. Thanks to 
an uneven combination of repression, intermittent political astuteness, 
and luck in foreign relations, it also remained in power longer than any 
other counterrevolutionary state, except for the democratic parliamentary 
regime in Finland. 

Militarily, the Spanish struggle was equally unique, for it was the most 
highly mobilized and militarily advanced of all the European civil wars, 
thanks in large measure to foreign participation. It was the only civil 
war of the era waged by two fully organized mass armies. Given Russia’s 
large population, the Red Army had conscripted many more men than 
did its Spanish counterpart, but only toward the end of the war in Russia 
was it able to maintain more men fully mobilized and equipped than 
did the Republican People’s Army for much of 1937-38. Proportionate 
to population, the latter was larger, and the same may be said of the 
Nationalist Army. 

The Spanish war was fought with a bewildering variety of weaponry 
from many parts of Europe and North America. The People’s Army 
employed thirty-five different kinds of rifles and nineteen makes of 
machine guns, whereas the Nationalists also used a wide variety of 
weapons, while incorporating many captured Republican arms and dis- 
playing somewhat greater skill in the process, although the diversity of 
weapons and ammunition was a challenge for both. Some commen- 
tators later claimed that the war marked a milestone in the history 
of military affairs and weaponry, foreshadowing the arms and tactics 
of World War II. There is some truth to this, although it is exagger- 
ated. The Spanish war was for the most part a low-intensity conflict 
and was also fought mostly with weapons that were already becoming 
obsolescent. 

Nonetheless, the Soviets, Germans, and Italians introduced some of 
their latest weapons — particularly airplanes, but also Soviet tanks and 
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German antiaircraft guns — and to a certain degree used the war as a 
proving ground for arms and tactics, although this was not the pri- 
mary reason for the intervention of any of them. The only impor- 
tant new tactic in Spain was the employment of combined arms - the 
attempted coordination of infantry, artillery, armor, and above all air-to- 
ground support (including dive-bombing). Such tactics were becoming 
standard doctrine in the Soviet and German forces, but could only be 
applied in Spain on a rudimentary or incomplete basis. Franco, his lieu- 
tenants, and the Republican commanders had little or no preparation 
in such matters, and had to develop experience through trial and error. 
German and Soviet advisors provided a little instruction and gave advice, 
and sometimes the Soviets helped direct operations, while German, Ital- 
ian, and Soviet personnel often flew the planes and manned tanks and 
artillery. In general, the use of combined arms was developed more effec- 
tively by the Nationalists, playing an important role in their major opera- 
tions from the spring of 1937 on. Spanish pilots in Franco's air force even 
developed one or two tactical innovations of their own, such as strafing 
enemy positions “en cadena,” a succession of fighter planes circling back 
one or more times to repeat the same attack. 

The full World War II tactic of combined arms, however, was never 
developed. Fantasies that the Germans tested their Blitzkrieg tactics in 
Spain are considerably exaggerated, for such a doctrine had not yet been 
fully formulated by German planners themselves at the time of the Span- 
ish conflict. German tanks sent to Spain were small and inadequate, no 
match, for example, for the larger, more powerful Soviet vehicles. Much 
of the Spanish civil war, moreover, was fought in mountainous terrain, 
completely different from the fields and roads of Poland, France, and 
the Soviet Union. Tank operations were consequently fairly simple. The 
Soviets were rarely able to make effective use of their armor, while the 
very small German and Italian tanks could be employed only in limited 
ways. 

By the last part of the war, Franco’s best tanks were the eighty or so 
Soviet vehicles captured from the Republicans and organized into two 
small units in the Nationalist Army. This is only one of many examples in 
which the latter made extensive use of captured weaponry, an important 
(but usually unmentioned) aspect of its superiority in arms by 1938. 
The Polykarpov fighter planes manufactured in the Republican zone and 
captured or completed by Franco would fly in his air force for nearly 
fifteen years, whereas increasingly obsolete Soviet tanks would form his 
small armored corps for nearly two decades. 
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Another myth about the war is that, because of the bombing of Guer- 
nica and other cities, Spain became a testing ground for strategic bombing. 
Through the operations of the Condor Legion, the Germans did learn to 
improve bombing techniques, but no significant strategic bombing took 
place. There were many attack on cities and port facilities, but all were 
small-scale. Many of these were terrifying for those who had to suffer 
them, but in the Spanish civil war a truly large raid was one in which a 
hundred or so people were killed. There cannot be the slightest compar- 
ison with the hecatombs of World War II, when many thousands would 
be killed by a single massive raid. 

The German Luftwaffe developed no major plans for strategic bomb- 
ing, concentrating on tactical bombing in combined arms operations.' 
The first German bombers in Spain were not even true bombers, but slow 
passenger planes that could be outfitted with bombs. The two towns 
proportionately most damaged — Durango and Guernica — were not tar- 
geted for strategic bombing (in that case the target would have been the 
main industrial center of Bilbao, which in fact suffered little damage), but 
because of their proximity to the main battlefront. 

Experience gained in Spain encouraged the German penchant for using 
attack planes in support of field operations. A major lesson was the impor- 
tance of concentration and massed assaults, together with the need for 
fighter planes as bomber escorts and the importance of high-quality anti- 
aircraft guns. In Spain, German fighter pilots also developed the “finger 
four” combat formation that gave them a tactical advantage in the first 
year of World War II. Conversely, the Germans were not overly impressed 
by the technical superiority of Soviet tanks because the latter had rarely 
been employed to great effect by the poorly trained People’s Army, and 
they made no major effort to catch up with the Soviets until 1941-42. 

In 1936, the Soviets were developing the only fleet of four-engine 
strategic bombers in the world, the TB-3, which turned out to be slow 
and easy to attack. The Negrin government asked that some be sent to 
Spain, but Stalin refused on the grounds that transport problems were too 
complicated. As it turned out, the Soviets developed a 400-plane heavy 
bomber fleet prematurely on what proved to be obsolescent terms. The 
medium bombers sent to Spain, the twin-engined Tupolev “Katiuska,” 
were sleek and fast but revealed technical defects and poor defensive 
qualities. Republican bombing operations were rarely effective. 


1 Soon afterward, in 1940, this would be one of the main reasons for its defeat in the Battle 
of Britain. 
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Of all the powers, the Soviet Union showed the greatest interest in 
studying the Spanish civil war. This was not reflected in the number of 
personnel sent to Spain, which was considerably fewer than those from 
Italy and Germany, but in the volume of analysis. Whereas the Ger- 
mans were selective and sometimes skeptical about the lessons drawn, 
the Soviet approach was broader and also more credulous. Mary Habeck, 
the leading Western specialist in this area, has written that “Soviet offi- 
cers... unlike their German counterparts, believed that the conflict pre- 
sented a valid picture of a future great war.” The Soviet “command staff 
became convinced that the conflict was a reliable model of modern war 
and treated each new experience of combat as a valuable lesson for how 
the Soviet army should fight in the future.” Soon after the conflict began, 
“Defense Commissar Kliment Voroshilov issued orders detailing the spe- 
cific tactics and technology that his men were to study.”* Copious reports 
were sent home by the several hundred Soviet military advisers, ultimately 
composing an entire section in the Red Army archives. “Specialists return- 
ing home after combat in Spain were interrogated exhaustively on the 
effectiveness of the equipment being supplied and the methods of its 
employment."? 

By November 23, 1937, the Soviet Ministry of Defense had prepared 
fifty-seven informational notebooks and had published three books and 
thirteen pamphlets on the war. Within a few months, three more books 
and four more pamphlets appeared, some with extensive press runs of 
6,000 to 10,000 copies. Altogether, the military historian Yuri Rybalkin 
counted a total of fifty-six military books and articles on operations in 
Spain brought out by the two leading military publishers between 1937 
and 1941, not counting a long list of other articles appearing in the 
military journals. Many lectures were presented and numerous discussion 
groups formed. The Soviet examination covered virtually every aspect of 
weaponry and operations. 

But the question has been raised whether Red Army analysts drew the 
correct conclusions, and that is a more complex issue. What has drawn 
most attention was the decision after the end of the Spanish war to discard 
the offensive doctrines of massed armor and *deep operations" developed 
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under Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky and his colleagues who perished 
in Stalin's Great Terror — a change exactly in the opposite direction 
from the new planning of the German Wehrmacht, which contributed so 
decisively to the latter’s dramatic conquest of France in 1940. As Habeck 
has pointed out, however, it is a mistake to conclude that this major 
error was due exclusively to the limited achievements of Soviet armor 
in Spain. So flawed a change in policy stemmed as much or more from 
a broader decision to break with certain priorities of the commanders 
purged in 1937, and at the close of 1939 the Red Army tank corps 
were broken up. Soviet analysts were obviously mistaken in taking the 
Spanish conflict as a valid precedent for a future European war. The 
armies in Spain for the most part lacked the weapons, firepower, training, 
and leadership to provide many lessons for major mid-twentieth-century 
campaigns, especially when Spain’s topography is compared with that of 
eastern Europe. 

On the other hand, the Red Army may have gained useful experience 
in other areas, ranging from administration and engineering to certain 
kinds of weapons systems. Soviet tanks were by far the best in Spain, 
but they also revealed shortcomings, correction of which helped Soviet 
planners accelerate the development of the B-5 into the T-34 by 1941, 
ton for ton the best tank of World War II. By 1938, Soviet aircraft were 
becoming obsolescent in comparison with the latest German models, 
but this stimulated development of faster and more efficient planes and 
the very effective ground-attack aircraft that were produced in 1942- 
43. Improvements were made in artillery and in infantry weapons, as 
well as in other kinds of equipment. The experience of the Spanish civil 
war was nonetheless not the main factor, and much Soviet equipment 
remained obsolescent in 1941 (partly the result of Stalin’s obsession with 
overproduction in the mid-1930s), but the intensive Soviet studies played 
a role in the development of better weaponry and technical execution in 
a number of areas. 

If the Red Army sometimes drew inaccurate lessons, it was not alone. 
For French analysts, the Spanish civil war reconfirmed the importance 
of the defense and of antitank weapons. At first, French air force 
commanders seemed to draw more appropriate conclusions concern- 
ing the need for air superiority and concentration, together with air- 
to-ground support, but beginning in 1938 these conclusions tended to be 
reversed. 

For Italian military leaders, the apparent success of their units in Spain 
most of the time, capped by final victory, merely reconfirmed generally 
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inadequate policies and priorities. Air force commanders were somewhat 
divided, but the majority continued to emphasize air-to-ground support 
rather than strategic bombing. The fact that the Fiat CR.32 biplane was 
the only fighter able to operate more or less successfully from the begin- 
ning to the end of the conflict obscured the fact that both this plane and the 
Savoia-Marchetti medium bomber were fast becoming obsolescent. “The 
lessons of the Spanish Civil War, embodied in reports on bombing tactics, 
bomb-sights, bomb types and related technical issues, went unlearned.”+* 
Glaring inadequacy of the Italian tankettes drew only limited attention. 
Deficiencies in the training of infantry officers and troops were simi- 
larly passed over, while the weak performance of Italian submarines in 
Mussolini’s undeclared naval war also failed to stimulate remedial action, 
because the goals of that campaign had been achieved. More than a few 
of the deficiencies in training and equipment that would emerge in World 
War II had already been partially revealed in Spain, yet drew little atten- 
tion from Italian planners. 

Italy paid the heaviest price of any of the intervening powers. It lacked 
the industrial capacity of Germany or the Soviet Union, so that the nearly 
800 planes and 7,500 motor vehicles of all types, plus much other equip- 
ment, that Mussolini shipped to Spain constituted a sizable proportion of 
the Italian arsenal. Much of the surviving equipment was left in Spain and, 
even though this materiel was rapidly becoming obsolescent, its export 
had not been fully made good by the time Italy entered the European war 
In 1940. 

Militarily, the Spanish conflict was typical neither of World War I 
nor of World War II, but represented a transition that combined certain 
characteristics of each. Much of the weaponry stemmed from World War 
I, but sometimes the employment of armor, late-model artillery, and, most 
importantly, air power anticipated World War II. 

Almost from the beginning, the Republicans declared that theirs was 
part of a broader struggle against fascism, and would become a much 
greater war. Soon afterward, when Germany and the Soviet Union 
invaded Poland, they declared that the Spanish conflict had been the 
“first battle" or “opening round" of the European war, the “prelude” to 
it. This later became the theme of several scholarly studies, beginning with 
Patricia van der Esch's Prelude to War: The International Repercussions 
of tbe Spanish Civil War (1951). 
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The problem with such an approach is that the contending forces in 
Spain in 1936-39 and those in Europe in 1939-40 were not the same. The 
Spanish civil war was a clear-cut revolutionary/counterrevolutionary con- 
test between left and right, with the fascist totalitarian powers supporting 
the right and the Soviet totalitarian power supporting the left. The Euro- 
pean war, on the other hand, only began when a pan-totalitarian entente 
was forged by the Nazi-Soviet Pact. This was a complete reversal of the 
terms of the Spanish conflict. 

Even the leaders of the Spanish Communist Party, who had been most 
vociferous in pushing the “broader war” line, recognized a fundamental 
difference between the two conflicts. Their manifesto of November 25, 
1939, declared that the two wars were completely separate: “The current 
European war has nothing in common with the just war of independence 
waged by the workers, peasants and popular masses of Spain against 
internal and international reaction."? Rather than acknowledging the 
Nazi-Soviet entente, however, they parroted the Soviet line that the new 
war was simply a conflict between two capitalist “imperialisms,” with 
British and French imperialism pitted against the Third Reich. 

Only later, when Hitler turned on Stalin, did the roster of wartime allies 
begin somewhat more to resemble the antifascist alliance in Spain, but 
even then it was considerably different. The “grand alliance” of 1941-45 
against Hitler was not a Popular Front, but an extremely broad interna- 
tional coalition that stretched from the extreme left to the extreme right, 
scarcely the same sort of thing as the “new type” all-left revolutionary 
Republic in Spain. The key leader of the anti-German alliance at first was 
Winston Churchill, who readily admitted that if he had been a citizen of 
Spain he would have supported Franco. 

Yet even though the Spanish war was no mere “prelude to” or “open- 
ing round” of World War IL it contributed significantly to the way in 
which the European war developed. Without directly linking the Spanish 
civil war and World War II, historians often argue that the Spanish war 
contributed more than a little to informing the perceptions and psychol- 
ogy that helped precipitate the greater conflict. Thus it has been con- 
tended that the behavior of Britain and France vis-à-vis the Spanish civil 
war encouraged Hitler and Mussolini to believe that the Western democ- 
racies lacked the will to face conflict and would not challenge further 
initiatives by the fascist powers. In this interpretation the Spanish civil 
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war would be not a direct prelude but simply the longest in a series of 
crises in which the fascist powers acted aggressively and the democracies 
passively: Ethiopia (1935-36), the Rhineland (1936), Spain (1936-39), 
Austria (1938), and the Sudetenland (1938). The argument is not that 
Britain and France should have gone to war in each case, but that these 
successive crises had a cumulative political and psychological effect. 

Hitler’s policy of using and prolonging the Spanish conflict as a major 
distraction to deflect attention from his own rearmament and expansion 
in Central Europe was generally successful. On the one hand, he used 
the complications arising from it as an excuse to avoid reaching any 
broader understanding with Britain and France. On the other hand, he 
calculated correctly that the war would further divide France internally 
and distract it from focusing on Germany during the period when German 
rearmament had still not achieved parity. 

The Spanish war also provided incentive and opportunity for begin- 
ning the Italo-German entente that Hitler had always sought. Mus- 
solini became fully committed to the Spanish struggle, which increasingly 
deprived Italian policy of freedom of maneuver and tied it to a Germany 
that emerged as the dominant partner. This realignment made it possible 
for Hitler to incorporate Austria as early as March 1938, enabling him 
to move more rapidly against Czechoslovakia. 

From this perspective it was not that Britain and France ignored the 
Spanish war, but that they sometimes dedicated more attention to it than 
to Austria and Czechoslovakia, although without taking decisive action. 
As Willard Frank has observed, “Even in 1938, the year of Munich, 
British MPs asked half again as many parliamentary questions about 
Spain and the Mediterranean as about Germany and Central Europe. ... 
The French Chamber of Deputies had to suspend its deliberations twice 
in one day for fear of a free-for-all fight over the Spanish question.”° 
It severely divided France internally while complicating and disorienting 
broader policies. 

Italian and German intervention elicited a stronger Soviet counter- 
intervention that Stalin, however, did not expand sufficiently to assure 
Republican victory, partly for fear of the international consequences but 
also because of objective limitations of Soviet power. Even so, the fact that 
there was a significant Soviet intervention had the benefit for Germany of 
intensifying the democracies’ suspicion of the Soviet Union. To the French 
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military command, it only confirmed the conviction that the Soviet goal 
was to provoke war among the Western powers. The more Stalin inter- 
vened in Spain and the more aggressive the Soviet representatives were in 
the Non-Intervention Committee, the less likely any rapprochement was 
between Paris and Moscow against Berlin. Soviet policy proved counter- 
productive, except for the gains in espionage, and the Soviet Union was 
more isolated in April 1939 than in July 1936. Hitler largely outsmarted 
Stalin, as he would do the second time during 1939-41, until he made the 
astounding decision to wage war on the two largest powers in the world 
at the same time. 

The outbreak of the European war did not depend on the Spanish 
conflict and would have taken place in one form or another even if there 
had been no war in Spain. Moreover, had the Civil War dragged on into 
the autumn of 1939, it is doubtful that this would have deterred Hitler 
in east-central Europe and it is less than certain that France would have 
come to the assistance of the Republic. 

Yet without the complications arising from Spain, the democracies 
might have taken a stronger stand against Hitler on other issues, and con- 
ceivably Mussolini might have delayed or even avoided an entente with 
him, despite the seeming logic that brought the two dictators together. 
Without the advantages provided by these distractions, Hitler probably 
would not have been able to move as rapidly as he did in 1938. 

The British government early came to the conclusion that a Spain dom- 
inated by the Franco regime would remain independent of Germany and 
would not threaten British interests. In the long run, that is more or less 
how things worked out, but, as Wellington said of the Battle of Waterloo, 
“it was a very near-run thing.” Extensive collaboration between Madrid 
and Berlin, together with Franco’s enthusiasm for entering the European 
conflict in 1940-41 so long as he could get the right terms, raised the 
possibility that London’s calculations might end in disaster. 

Some French rightists, such as Admiral Darlan, commander of the 
navy, and Leutenant Colonel Louis-Henri Morel, French military attaché 
with the Republican government, believed that, strictly for geostrategic 
reasons, France should ignore the internal policies of the Republican 
government and provide it with arms, even to the point of carrying out a 
limited military intervention. The goal was not so much to defeat Franco 
(though it would have had that effect) as to thwart any expansion of 
Germany and Italy. 

The British Conservative Winston Churchill came to think much the 
same thing. No one detested communism or any form of leftist revolution 
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more than he, and his official position was neutrality, but one that increas- 
ingly tilted toward the Republic, for Churchill said that as a Briton he 
supported those forces opposed to the expansion of Germany. By 1938, 
he had come to regard the British government's policy as cavalier and 
irresponsible, not with regard to the domestic issues in Spain, but with 
regard to the effects on the international situation. Churchill was cor- 
rect that the outcome of the Spanish war created a potentially dangerous 
situation in the western Mediterranean, held in check by a complex clus- 
ter of factors that might easily have produced a different and disastrous 
outcome. 


Conclusion 


Costs and Consequences 


The Long Dictatorship 


The civil war was the most destructive experience in modern Spanish 
history, rivaled only by the French invasion of 1808. It resulted in great 
loss of life, much human suffering, disruption of the society and the 
economy, distortion and repression in cultural affairs, and truncation 
of the country’s political development. Franco’s regime continued for 
nearly four decades, until the aged dictator’s death in 1975, even if during 
this long life it changed from a brutally repressive semi-fascist regime to 
becoming a sort of “progressive dictatorship,” however incongruous the 
concept. 

It is not possible to generate precise statistics about the war and its 
aftermath, but the cost in military deaths alone was not as great propor- 
tionately as in the First Carlist War or the American Civil War. Military 
deaths for both sides combined amounted to little more than 150,000, 
to which must be added perhaps as many as 25,000 foreign partici- 
pant fatalities.‘ As indicated in Chapter 6, the total number of victims 
of the repression remains problematic, but was probably at least equal 
to the number of Spanish military deaths, with approximately 56,000 
executions by the Republicans and a somewhat higher number by the 
Nationalists. In addition, on both sides combined, about 12,000 civilians 
died from military action (mostly in the Republican zone), to which must 
be added thousands of deaths beyond the normal rate as a result of stress, 
disease, and malnutrition. The total for victims of violence amounted to 
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approximately 1.1 percent of the Spanish population. If all civilian fatali- 
ties beyond the norm are added, the number of deaths attributable to the 
civil war would reach approximately 344,000, or nearly 1.4 percent. To 
this may be added several hundred thousand fewer births than normal 
for the four years between 1936 and 1940. 

All this was not, however, the end. Under Francos Law of Political 
Responsibilities, promulgated in February 1939, several hundred thou- 
sand persons were tried by military tribunals during the first years after 
the end of the war. A total of approximately 51,000 death sentences 
were decreed, although nearly half were reduced by Franco. At least 
28,000 executions were carried out, in some cases punishing perpetra- 
tors of the Red Terror, but in many instances simply targeting political 
activists. That is a minimal figure for postwar executions, which, in all 
categories combined, was probably somewhat greater. Moreover, the 
long-term consequences of wartime suffering and the extremely harsh 
social and economic conditions for the first years afterward resulted in at 
least 200,000-300,000 additional deaths beyond the norm.? More than 
half a million people had fled the country, mostly from the Republican 
zone during the final months, but the great majority soon returned, leav- 
ing a net permanent emigration of approximately 170,000, the largest 
single group of whom settled in southern France. 

Yet the overall demographic consequences were less than might be 
expected, only slightly retarding population growth. The census of 1930 
registered 23,564,000 resident citizens, but the next few years brought 
the return of hundreds of thousands of temporary emigrants (who had 
left primarily for economic reasons), so that, despite the wartime losses, 
the new census of 1940 reported a resident population of 25,878,000, a 
conclusion whose categories were confirmed by the next census a decade 
later. The nominal rate of population growth was thus seemingly almost 
as great as during the 1920s, but the raw figures concealed the fact that 
many had emigrated during the 1920s, while large numbers returned dur- 
ing the following decade. Moreover, the average height of army recruits 
was half a centimeter taller in 1940 than in 1935, a rough measurement 
showing that, in general, there had been no significant overall decline in 
nutrition and physical well-being. 

The war destroyed nearly ro percent of national wealth. Compared 
with prewar levels, total production in 1939 had dropped 21 percent 
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in agriculture and 31 percent in industry. Gross domestic product had 
shrunk 26 percent, and per capita income had declined by 28 percent. 
Many urban workers returned to the countryside, so that the agrarian 
population temporarily expanded to more than 50 percent of the labor 
force, even though less food was being produced. Approximately one- 
third of Spain’s merchant marine had been lost, along with 40 percent or 
more of all locomotives and other rolling stock. 

The new regime did a poor job of overcoming the negative economic 
consequences of the revolution in the Republican zone. Nationalist pol- 
icy had successfully maximized production in its own zone, but after 
the war, an ambitious program of economic autarchy (self-sufficiency) 
was imposed on the entire country, with elaborate bureaucracy and rigid 
controls and regulations, which had the contrary effect of restraining 
production. The World War II era was a time of great scarcity and 
suffering (for part of the population, worse than the civil war itself), 
imports being woefully inadequate, in part because of Franco's strong 
orientation toward the Third Reich. Living standards declined seriously 
and only began to rise after 1945, with prewar levels of per capita income 
reached only in 1951. 

Moreover, because nearly all supplies from Italy and Germany had 
been provided on credit, the new regime owed debts of $215 million to 
Germany and $355 million to Italy. Mussolini generously wrote off a 
fourth of the debt to Italy, and the remainder was repaid punctually by 
installments from 1942 to 1962, most of it in heavily depreciated foreign 
exchange. The German debt was largely met by exports between 1939 
and 1944, a significant strain on the Spanish economy. 

During 1938-39, the dictatorship took fuller form, with a new law that 
ratified the authority of Franco and his power to promulgate decrees, an 
oppressive press statute that brought all but Catholic publications under 
rigid censorship, and the beginning of a system of national syndicates to 
control and regulate nearly all labor and production. The judicial and 
educational systems, together with other institutions, were vigorously 
purged. 

In addition, prisons were filled to overflowing. Most ordinary Republi- 
can soldiers were soon released, but a significant minority faced prosecu- 
tion. Thousands were put to hard labor for a number of years in military 
penal battalions. The total population of Spain's prisons still stood at 
270,000 at the close of 1939. A high rate of executions was accompanied, 
somewhat contradictorily, by progressive reduction of most sentences, so 
that after two years the number of prisoners had declined to 160,000, and 
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to 54,000 by the end of 1944. This figure continued to drop, although 
the proportionate prison population only returned to prewar levels during 
the 1950s. 

Franco had developed a fascist-type state with a single party and 
an elaborate propaganda apparatus, although combined with vigorous 
Catholicism and a stress on traditional culture. In the process he had 
grown arrogant and overweening, convinced that his victory was a mir- 
acle and that he had been designated by divine providence the legitimate 
ruler of Spain, without any particular time limit. He initiated work on 
a massive monument to the civil war, the great basilica of the Valley of 
the Fallen, a short distance northwest of Madrid. It was not completed 
until 1959, when it interred the remains of several thousand of the dead 
on both sides. For some years, Franco waxed increasingly presumptuous, 
convinced that his leadership revealed ability in any number of areas, 
such as economics, about which in fact he knew little. 

He was determined that Spain become a prosperous, modern country, 
and also that it regain the status of major power it had lost long ago. New 
plans of June 1938 and April 1939 proposed a gigantic naval construction 
program, to be followed by the building of a large modern air force. 
The naval plan presupposed that in a future European war Spain would 
support the “autarchic bloc” (that is, the Axis), albeit with complete 
“liberty” and “independence.” It proposed that Spain enter such a war 
only at the most opportune moment to “break the equilibrium,” thus 
becoming “the key to the situation,” the “arbiter of the two blocs. ”3 This 
curiously mirrored the policy of Stalin at the opposite end of Europe, 
but Franco, unlike his Soviet counterpart, was never able to act on this 
design. 

Spain's logical position in both world wars was neutrality, because the 
country held importance only for a peripheral rather than a core strategy. 
In June 1940, after the fall of France, Franco followed Mussolini’s lead 
in moving from neutrality to an official position of “non-belligerence” 
(not a status recognized in international law), tilted toward Germany. 
This was accompanied by broad collaboration with the latter in military 
intelligence, propaganda, economic relations, submarine refueling and 
repair, and covert military supplies, capped by unofficial participation in 
the war against the Soviet Union. The “Blue Division” of nearly 20,000 
volunteers (named for the Falangist shirt color) fought for two years on 
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the Russian front alongside the Wehrmacht. This went farther than the 
collaboration carried on by any of the neutral countries in Europe. 

Even so, at first Hitler had no interest in direct military assistance from 
Spain, only changing his mind in the late summer of 1940 when faced with 
the need to mount greater pressure against Great Britain. To his annoy- 
ance, Franco set a high price — not merely major military and economic 
assistance, but also the permanent cession of much of French North- 
west Africa. This was a price Hitler could not meet, primarily because 
the much greater economic collaboration by Vichy France remained of 
prime importance so long as the war lasted. After Franco resumed official 
neutrality in October 1943, Hitler grew increasingly disgusted, declaring 
Franco to be shockingly ungrateful for German assistance in the civil war 
and hopelessly shortsighted in thinking that his regime could survive a 
German defeat. He professed profound disillusionment with the Spanish 
dictator, denouncing him as an unprincipled opportunist and opining that 
“during the civil war, the idealism was not on Franco’s side; it was to be 
found among the Reds.” Like many observers, he thought Franco incom- 
petent, judging that his “reactionary” government would inevitably fail. 
When that hour arrived, the Fuehrer said, the next time he would support 
the Spanish “Reds.”4 

Nonetheless, during the last two years of World War II, both sides 
asked the same thing of the Spanish government: that it remain neutral 
and not favor the other. After the Allies had gained the upper hand at 
the beginning of 1944, Washington began to pressure Madrid more than 
Berlin or London ever had. This succeeded because the Spanish economy 
depended heavily on oil and other imports from the western hemisphere. 

Franco reluctantly made the changes and concessions needed to sur- 
vive. He also began to defascistize his system, a slow but continuous 
process that continued for three decades. The regime was redefined in 
terms of Catholicism and monarchy (“the most Catholic government in 
the world”), as in 1947 a controlled referendum ratified a monarchist 
structure for the Spanish state, with Franco recognized as regent for life, 
having the power to choose his successor, who would then mount a 
restored Spanish throne. 

A Republican government-in-exile was maintained in France and Latin 
America throughout the years of the Franco regime, but never generated 
any influence. Thousands of former Republicans fought in the French 
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Resistance and with the Free French forces, while 5,000 died in the Mau- 
thausen concentration camp. In October 1944, the Communist Party 
launched a guerrilla invasion across the French border, while the anar- 
chists also undertook guerrilla operations. This effort to revive the civil 
war met with little support in Spanish opinion and was effectively smoth- 
ered by Franco's security forces, even though minor insurgency continued 
at an ever lower rate until 1952. Franco had perceived more clearly than 
Franklin Roosevelt the future of power relations in postwar Europe, and 
was to a limited degree rehabilitated by the Cold War. In 1953, he com- 
pleted lucrative military and economic pacts with Washington and, at 
long last, the Papacy agreed to sign an official concordat with the Span- 
ish regime. By that point the political opposition to Franco had mostly 
glven up. 

The regime moderated its repression during the 1950s, partly because 
each year there was less opposition to repress. The emphasis lay increas- 
ingly on economic development, as Spain began to achieve a high eco- 
nomic growth rate. By the end of the decade, however, the autarchist 
policy had reached a dead end, exhausting its resources. Partial economic 
liberalization took place in 1959, freeing much of the market and encour- 
aging large-scale foreign investment. Further stimulated by rapid expan- 
sion of a massive tourist industry, Spain achieved the highest economic 
growth rate in Europe during the 1960s. Franco had adopted a program 
that combined political authoritarianism with a more liberal economic 
policy and increasing cultural and social freedom. This approach, with 
certain changes, was adopted by Communist China later in the century, 
although China retained a much more brutal system of repression than 
found in the later years of the Spanish regime. 

The modernization of Spain substantially took place between 1950 
and 1975, and especially during the fifteen years from 1960 to 1975. To 
the surprise of friend and foe alike, the Spanish dictator had managed 
to complete one major part of his program, beyond merely remaining in 
power, even if the consequences were far different from those he antici- 
pated and eventually threatened to get out of control. Franco had calcu- 
lated that economic and technological modernization could be combined 
with religious and cultural traditionalism, but this proved impossible. 
Spanish society changed dramatically during the 1960s and early 1970s, 
undergoing processes similar to those that had occurred elsewhere in 
Western Europe during the preceding generation. A mass consumer cul- 
ture emerged, accompanied by the development of a large middle class. 
The secularization of society proceeded rapidly and mores became more 
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liberal and permissive. This was accompanied by the broadest expansion 
of education in Spanish history. Illiteracy virtually disappeared, and in an 
opinion poll of 1970, the largest sector of society defined itself as “middle 
class,” something previously inconceivable. Under the liberalized dicta- 
torship, Spain had experienced most of the changes characteristic of social 
democratic Europe, with the exception of political reform. The “Spanish 
contradiction” had been neatly reversed — whereas in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries the political elites had repeatedly tried to intro- 
duce new political structures too advanced for an underdeveloped society, 
by 1970 the society and culture had become more sophisticated than the 
backward, repressive political system. 

The Spanish dictator had intended to create a permanent alternative to 
liberal parliamentarianism, which he thought unsuitable for the sectarian 
Spanish temperament. Over the years, his regime had instituted a series of 
“fundamental laws” in lieu of a constitution and had long maintained its 
own kind of corporative and controlled parliament, but all this remained 
an anomaly in Western Europe. There was no serious political challenge to 
Franco after the 1940s, but three decades later it became widely accepted 
that the regime could not survive his death. 

In 1969, Franco chose Prince Juan Carlos de Borbón, grandson of 
Alfonso XIII, as his successor at the head of a new monarchy that 
was intended to continue the same system, even though Franco himself 
accepted that certain innovations would have to be introduced. Instead, 
seven months after the latter’s death, which occurred in November 1975, 
Juan Carlos initiated a broad reform process. This did not violate the 
letter of existing legality, for, under the guidance of the king’s mentor, 
Torcuato Fernández Miranda, and his new prime minister, Adolfo Suárez, 
the monarchist government used the laws and mechanisms of the author- 
itarian regime to transform it peacefully, step by step, from the inside 
out — the first time this had ever been accomplished under a fully insti- 
tutionalized dictatorship. In the process, Spain led the “third wave” of 
world democratization in the twentieth century, which over the next two 
decades spread into Latin America and most of the communist states, 
from east-central Europe to east Asia. 

The transformed Spanish society of the 1960s and 1970s had largely 
overcome the trauma of the civil war, and the leaders of the leftist par- 
ties (mainly Socialists and Communists) and the Catalan and Basque 
nationalists cooperated with moderates and conservatives in the intro- 
duction of a new democratic parliamentary system under constitutional 
monarchy. It marked the first occasion in the country’s history in which 
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a new political constitution was written and adopted through consensus 
rather than being imposed by a single dominant sector. Despite numer- 
ous terrorist assaults from radical Basque nationalists and the Marxist 
extreme left, it achieved stability, succeeding where the Second Repub- 
lic had failed. This accomplishment did not reflect the political values 
of either the left or the right of the 1930s, but rather the principles of 
the democratic center, which had disappeared as a political force in the 
Popular Front elections. The path had been long, torturous, and some- 
times excruciating, but liberal democracy, rejected by both sides in 1936, 
finally emerged triumphant after the death of Franco. 
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